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ABSOLUTE CONSTRUCTIONS IN THE GOTHIC BIBLE 


NUMBER of noted scholars from Jacob Grimm to Streitberg have 
treated this topic. The latter in his Gotisches Elementarbuch (1920) 
summarizes, under the corresponding heads of the syntactical part of 
his grammar, the results of the various investigators. I intend in this 
paper to make an annotation here and there to their statements. And 
since I have noticed that some critics waver as to where to draw the 
exact demarcation line, I shall start with a definition of the matter under 
present consideration, following in part Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik. 
An absolute construction is a phrase in which as a rule a noun or pro- 
noun is accompanied by a participle (present or past), the phrase having 
no grammatical, albeit a logical, connection with the rest of the sentince. 
The noun or pronoun of the absolute construction functions as the sub- 
ject or the object with reference to the participle, the latter being the 
predicate, as in sole oriente discesserunt, where sole is the subject, or in 
his dictis abierunt, where his is the passive subject of dictis, but its 
active object. Of course, since the participles have a dual function, that 
of verb and adjective, the predicate of the absolute construction is at 
the same time an appositional modifier of the noun or pronoun in ques- 
tion, the deciding factor being which of the two functions preponderates 
in each given case. Thus whenever the appositive or adjective nature 
of the participle is more conspicuous, we do net speak of an absolute 
construction because in such cases there will be a grammatical rela- 
tionship between the expression containing the participle and the rest 
of the sentence, as in Jesus loqguens dixit, where Iesus loquens is the 
subject of dixit, or in unbwahanaim handum matjand (Mc.vu1.5), where 
unpwahanaim handum! is (also in the Greek) an adverbial modal modi- 
fier of matjand. The active subject of the absolute construction may 
be identical with that of the main clause, as in his dictis abierunt, where 
the subject contained in dictis is (or at least may be) identical with 
that contained in abierunt. The same in his rebus cognitis Cesar Gallorum 


1 See under dative absolute, below. 
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animos verbis confirmavit (Bello Gallico, 1, 33), where the active subject 
of cognitis and that of confirmavit is Cesar. Or the subject of the ab- 
solute construction may be different from that of the main clause, as 
in sole oriente discesserunt. The absolute construction is an adverbial 
modifier of the main clause and always can be expanded into a full- 
fledged dependent clause, usually of time. Thus sole oriente means dum 
sol oriebatur, and orto sole signifies cum sol ortus esset. Sometimes a noun 
may take the place of the participle, as in Cesare consule, Xerxe rege. In 
such cases, however, the second noun must be derived from a verb 
stem. A verbal adjective may likewise be used instead of the participle, 
as in exigua parte estatis reliqua (Bello Gallico, 1v, 20). At times also a 
participle without a noun may be used absolutely, as dicto, posito, etc., 
or an adjective, as in incerto quid peterent (Liv., xxvut1, 36). In the Greek, 
impersonal verbs may also be used absolutely, as bovros rohAG when it was 
raining a lot, cadnifovros, when the trumpets were heard. 

Nominative Absolute.—Streitberg (op. cit., §. 244) mentions two in- 
stances of the nominative absolute: Mc.v1.21 waurbans dags gatils, 
and J.x1.44 urrann sa dauba gabundans handuns jah fotuns faskjam jah 
wlits is auralja bibundans. Most scholars seem now to be agreed that 
the first of these is a genuine nominative absolute. Grimm says that it is 
equal in meaning to waurbanamma daga gatilamma. The Greek genitive 
absolute lends support to this; besides, it has all the characteristics of 
an absolute construction. Massmann has offered here the emendation 
waurbans was dags gatils. This emendation is repeated by Gabelentz- 
Lébe, Kéhler, and van Helten but is rejected by Grimm, Bernhardt, and 
others. Grimm says that the Goth would hardly have expressed himself 
in that way but rather have said, in case he had wanted to avoid the 
absolute construction, warp dags gatils. Uppstrém suggests two different 
emendations, viz., either warp dags gatils, or else, warp ains dags gatils. 
This waurbans dags gatils should not be confounded with Mc.v1.26 
gaurs waurbans sa piudans, which might, as it stands, be a nominative 
absolute. However, in the Greek there is no absolute construction, the 
participle y eéyevos being an appositive modifier of the sentence subject 
6 Baowdebs, so that the Goth probably had in mind translating the same 
way. Let me say here, in passing, that since no Gothic absolute construc- 
tion has been positively identified as such in any place where there is 
no absolute construction in the Greek, we should be very cautious in 
seeing one in the Gothic where there is none in the Greek. It is also the 
better part of wisdom to be chary with so-called emendations or cor- 
rections, as in most such instances the authority of the carefully written 
Codex Argenteus is probably of at least as much value as the authority 
of the would-be emendators. 
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The other phrase which is cited by Streitberg as nominative absolute 
is J.x1.44 wlits is auralja bibundans. In the Greek there is for bibundans 
the finite verb repied5é5er0. Grimm is somewhat in a quandary as to how 
to explain the matter. He, Massmann, Schulze, Kohler. and H. Riickert 
would like to add was after bibundans. Grimm is puzzled about wlits 
being in the nominative. If it were in the accusative, he says, bibundans, 
the same as gabundans, could be construed with sa daupa. However, 
since the text clearly reads wlits, he continues, nominative absolute may 
be postulated for it, the more so since there is already one clear case 
(Mc.v1.21)—an argument which does not appear to be very logical be- 
cause the criterion of an absolute construction is not the fact that it is 
in a given case, but that it has no grammatical relationship with the main 
clause; it might conceivably be in any case, although the individual lan- 
guages prefer certain cases for their absolute constructions, Greek the 
genitive, Latin the ablative, and Gothic the dative. Grimm’s opinion is 
shared by Zahn and Heyne. To be sure, wlits bibundans may be said to 
have the form of a nominative absolute. However, one principal char- 
acteristic of the rank and file of absolute constructions is absent; namely, 
it represents the idea of a main clause and not that of an adverbial de- 
pendent clause. Besides, it does not have the support of a Greek ab- 
solute construction. In the Greek text wepredédero is in the pluperfect 
passive. This is rendered in Jerome’s text quite correctly by (facies) 
erat ligata, and in the Latin part of the Codex Beze by (uultus) erat 
obuinctus. Perhaps the one-word form of remedédero made the Gothic 
scribe forget the auxiliary verb was. Such aberrations are quite rational, 
although the assumption is not compelling. Liicke objects to both the 
idea of a nominative absolute and the ellipse of was, the latter on the 
ground that no other locus can be pointed out in the Gothic text where 
the auxiliary verb is omitted after a participle. In spite of such a gen- 
eral rule it may nevertheless have been forgotten here. Liicke offers 
as a solution Gering’s reference to Tatian 135.26, where we read inti 
sliumo framgieng thie dar was tot, gibuntan hanton inti fuozin mit 
Strengin inti sin annuzi mit sweizduohu gibuntan, saying that since annuzi 
may be either nominative or accusative, the writer may have had the 
accusative in mind and hence may have construed the second gibuntan 
the same as the first—that is, appositively to thie dar was tot, in spite of 
the different form of the Latin from which he was translating—and he 
thinks that something similar may have happened to the Gothic scribe. 
This is possible, for having perhaps wilit in mind, after just writing the 
accusatives handuns and fotuns, he nevertheless wrote wits because at 
this moment the nominative 4 éj.s may have crowded wlit out again, 
substituting wlits for it in his mind. The most natural explanation, how- 
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ever, seems to be that the Gothic writer, with the appositive gabundans 
still in his mind, unwittingly construed also bibundans the same way. 
Gering postulates here a nominative absolute not only for the Gothic 
but also for Tatian, and he is not sure whether or not Luther’s und sein 
gesicht verhiillt mit einem schweisstuche is not likewise a nominative ab- 
solute, although it is appositive to der verstorbene. 

There are a few more loci which have been under the suspicion of 
being nominatives absolute, as for instance habandans and munands sis 
in Phil.11.2,3. However, in a series of verbs which otherwise would «|! 
be in the same tense it is a common Greek and also Gothic practice (un- 
less the latter forms are imitations of the Greek) to express only the first 
verb in its finite form and then state the rest, or some of them, in their 
corresponding participial forms. This gives greater conciseness to the 
statement. In English the same may be done. Hence Phil.11.2 may quite 
well be stated thus: “Fulfil my joy that ye be like-minded, having the 
same love, being of one accord, of one mind, doing nothing through strife 
or vainglory, but in lowliness of mind each esteeming others better than 
themselves.” The participle is in such cases appositive to the subject 
contained in the finite verb, meaning, in the above instance, be like- 
minded through love, etc. In German that cannot be done; witness Luth- 
er’s rendering: “Erfiillet meine freude, dass ihr eines sinnes seiet, gleiche 
liebe habet, einmiitig und einhellig seiet, nichts tuet durch zank oder 
eitle ehre,” etc. In all similar cases the same applies. 

Genitive Absolute—Streitberg mentions the phrase in Mce.xvi.1 
d:ayevouévov tod gaBBarov. The Gothic for it, as given in the Codex 
Argenteus is inwisandinsabbate dagis. This cannot be a correct transla- 
tion, as inwisan (which occurs only in this place) probably means “‘to 
be at hand,” “approaching,” whereas d:ayiveoOar means “‘to continue,” 
“to elapse.” Grimm, resolving the expression into inwisandins sabbate 
dagis, says that Wulfila mistook d:ayiveo9au for éxvyiveoOa (instare) ; that 
he seems to have connected inwisandins attributively with the absolutely 
used dagis, relating to time, as in Mc.xvi.2 filu air pis dagis; and that 
the meaning is thus am vorsabbat; if the participle were predicative, how- 
ever, then inwisandin daga would be used in normal fashion. Streitberg 
(op. cit., §. 267, note) repeats the contracted form of the Codex Argen- 
teus, saying that according to Sievers’ intonation this form must be the 
original one, whereas in his Die gotische Bibel (1919) he reproduces 
Grimm’s form. Gabelentz-Lébe likewise repeat Grimm’s form, and so 
does Bernhardt in his 1875 edition, as also Heyne, while Bernhardt in 
his 1884 edition has inwisandin sabbate daga. Wrede, following Mass- 
mann, offers the emendation in wisandins sabbate dagis as a rendering 
for did yevouévov instead of dcayevouévov. See Streitberg, Gotische Bibel, 
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p. 223, note. Bernhardt’s explanation, in a note appended to his 1884 
text, is: 
Ich schrieb friiher mit Liébe inwisandins sabbate dagis, ““wahrend der sabbat 
bevorstand”; dies ware das einzige beispiel eines gen. abs. Liest man daga, so 
ergiebt sich der von der griechischen vorlage abweichende, aber zu L. 23.56 
passende sinn “da der sabbat bevorstand, kauften sie (noch an demselben abend) 
salben.” Denselben sinn wiirde in inwisandins sabbate dagis geben. Das von 
Massmann u.a. vorgeschlagene in wisandins sabbate dagis gibt keinen geniigenden 
sinn. 
Gabelentz-Libe also consider the phrase a genitive of time. Liicke says 
that the genitive of time occurs otherwise in the Gothic only in indefinite 
expressions of time; that Gabelentz-Liébe render the corresponding 
Gothic phrase correctly by imminente sabbati die (absolute), but that 
they substitute for it in their note precedente sabbato die (time)—a 
rendering which, although it does (according to him) justice to the sense, 
does not render the Gothic words because as an expression of time the 
phrase would mean ‘fam bevorstehenden tage des sabbats kauften sie 
salben,” which, he says, is sheer nonsense, and hence the genitive ab- 
solute should be maintained. If the expression praecedente sabbato die 
were correct Latin the translation should read an dem dem sabbat vor- 
hergehenden tage, and not am bevorstehenden tage des sabbats. But Liicke 
fails to see that the phrase is wrong grammatically. As Germans, Gabe- 
lentz-Lébe evidently thought that praecedere governed the dative, 
whereas it takes the accusative, as in Livy xxxv.36: pretoria nave prece- 
dente classem. The difference between this and imminente sabbati die (if 
there be any) can be only that the latter phrase may signify that the 
Sabbath was very close at hand, hence late in the afternoon of Friday, 
as the Sabbath began Friday evening at sunset. Liicke says further 
(and with more justice, it would seem) that Grimm’s, Benzel’s, Ihre’s, 
and Zahn’s reading inwisandins sabbate dagis should be maintained, as 
it involves the smallest change and because often enough where one and 
the same letter closes and commences two succeeding words, the letter 
in question is written only once.? After all this the fact remains that the 
Greek d:ayevouévov rod caBBarov is a genitive absolute, and as such is 
rendered in the Latin part of the Codex Bezz by the ablative absolute 
exacto intercedente sabbato. In Jerome’s text it is translated just as cor- 
rectly by cum transisset sabbatum. And there is to my mind no valid 
reason to doubt the absolute nature of the Gothic construction for it has 
all the characteristics of an absolute construction by (1) being separated 
* As examples he refers to the élimination of one s in Mc. x.44; 2 Cor. 111.2; tv.5; 1 Thess. 
v.7; p in 2 Cor. x111.3; Philem. 14; m in 2 Thess. 111.17; 2 Tim. 11.2; » in J. v11.51; x11.42; 
gin Gal. 11.8, and hin Mc. v1.11; Eph. v.5. 
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grammatically from the rest of the sentence, (2) having the meaning of 
an adverbial modifier of the main clause, and (3) being readily turned 
into a dependent clause of time. The only difference between the Gothic 
and the Greek is in the meaning, for while the Greek text means ‘“‘when 
the Sabbath was past,” hence Saturday evening at the earliest, the 
Gothic, following the sense of Luke xx111.56, signifies ‘when the Sabbath 
was at hand,” thus in the afternoon or evening of Friday. The cause of 
the confusion as to when the spices were bought seems to be that 
c&BBarov means both “Sabbath” and “week.” 

The majority of the Greek genitives absolute are rendered in Gothic by 
the dative, and some by other Gothic constructions. Out of a total of 
about 90 in Greek (according to Liicke) 16 are rendered by conjunctional 
clauses, 24 by the plain dative, 27 by the dative with at, 19 by some 
expression other than clause or absolute construction, and 3 by the 
accusative, in addition to those rendered by the nominative and geni- 
tive. The instances in which a conjunctional clause is used in the Gothic 
are: Mt.1x.10,18,32,33; xxvu.57; L.1v.40,42; vim.23; x1v.29; xv.14; 
xv1.40; x1x.37; Mc.1.42; 1v.17; v1.2; xv.33. The choice of the corre- 
sponding Gothic expressions seems to Liicke to be more or less arbitrary, 
depending upon the spur of the moment; while Gering thinks that time 
relationship is perhaps a governing factor. However, a truer reason 
may be that the Goth felt that the absolute constructions were not 
genuine Gothic and that he therefore tried (perhaps unconsciously) to 
avoid them, just as many Greek absolute constructions are in Latin 
rendered by clauses, although absolute constructions are by no means 
alien to that tongue. The instances in which the Gothic has neither a 
conjunctional clause nor an absolute construction are: Mt.xxvu.17,19; 
J.v1.23; v1.30; xm.37; xvi1.22; L.11.1; vm.6,42; xvi.12; x1x.33; 
xv.20; Mc.v.18,21; 1x,9; x1.27; Rom.1x.11; 2 Cor.1v.18. Of these cases 
the Greek genitive absolute in J.v1.23 is expressed in the Gothic by the 
relative clause ana bammei awiliudoda frauja, while the Codex Bezz 
has a temporal clause, and Jerome’s text has an ablative absolute. The 
Gothic relative clause is of course also at the same time temporal, inas- 
much as the idea is that the blessing occurred just prior to the eating 
of the bread. The first Greek genitive absolute in Rom. 1x.11 is expressed 
in the Gothic by the passive form gabauranai wesun, and the second by 
the subjunctive tawidedeina. The subjunctive tawidedeina indicates 
here the impossibility of having done anything before they were born, 
the Gothic rendering amounting to “but they were not yet born or 
could have done anything good or bad,” which is a somewhat clumsy 
way for saying “before they were born and could have done anything 
good or bad it was said to her, The elder shall serve the younger.” 
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Kohler considers aibpau tawidedeina to be a parenthetical question— 
which, however, does not fit at all the meaning of the Greek text. 
Gering attributes this rendering to the fact that the Gothic has no 
past participle active. However, the Gothic present participle, as 
Liicke points out, often implies past action, viz. always when it is 
associated in the same sentence with the past tense of a main verb, 
from which it then derives its time signification. In English, and not 
infrequently also in Greek, the same holds, so that we can say for in- 
stance quite well “‘before being born and doing anything good or evil,” 
instead of, “before having been born and having done anything good 
or evil,’ which is rather cumbersome. Liicke cites in this group also 
J.vu1.14. While rijs éoprijs wecobons might be either a genitive absolute or 
a genitive of time, the Gothic ana midjai dulp is a dative of time. All 
the rest of this group, (except L.11.1.) represent instances in which in 
the Gothic the appositional force of the participle is more pronounced, 
modifying as it does a noun or pronoun (which is frequently placed 
twice, for emphasis’ or clearness’ sake) as object of the verb of the main 
clause. These are thus no absolute constructions at all, as the object is 
in grammatical relationship with the main verb, whereas in the Greek 
the genitive absolute obtains in connection with the first verb, after 
which the object is stated in its proper case, as for instance in Mt.xxvul. 
17. Only in Mt.xxv11.19 and L.v11.6 is the preposition du used before the 
second pronoun. But this preposition could conceivably be omitted, as 
insandida imma seems to be equally correct. The preposition is prob- 
ably used here to point more clearly to the pronoun as the object toward 
which the action is directed. This may at times seem desirable because 
of the distance of the last pronoun from the first. Liicke sees in this 
double placing of the pronoun a clumsy effort on the part of the Goth in 
his struggle with the Greek absolute constructions to render in his own 
language constructions that are alien to it. In L.m1.1 we have four 
genitives absolute in the Greek and one dative and three genitives in 
the Gothic. Gabelentz-Libe and Schulze want to derive fidurraginja 
from *fidurragineis (governor), while Liicke correctly derives it from 
*fidurragini (governorship). If the former view were correct, then the 
genitives Herodeis, Filippaus, and Lysaniaus would have to be datives 
in order to be in apposition with fidurraginja. Hence we have to take 
fidurraginja in the sense of expressing the time of the reign of those 
governors, while raginondin Puntiau Peilatau is a dative absolute. In 
L.vu.42 abrév is not translated. Streitberg, following Grimm, supplies 
im, perhaps unnecessarily, as ni habandam . . . baim fragaf is not illogi- 
cal, and is even grammatically complete, although the form is some- 
what odd, In.2 Cor.1v.18 fairweitjandam is appositively connected with 
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unsis in the preceding verse. Grimm, who recognizes besides these two 
places only J.v111.30 of the same group, seems to think that they are 
absolute. But they are not. Also Gabelentz-Lébe confuse them with the 
absolute constructions. Gering is likewise doubtful. Liicke, however, 
explains them for what they are; namely, as appositively used parti- 
ciples. In L.xv.20 finally (and in Mc.v.18) the pronominal object is in 
the accusative, a fact which, however, does not change anything in the 
appositive character of the participle. Bernhardt is not certain whether 
he should see here with Grimm accusatives absolute, or with Gering 
appositive participles. 

Here may be mentioned also those appositive cases where the Greek 
has no genitive absolute, but the dative with an appositive participle 
or some other construction; viz., Mé.v111.1,5,23,28; v1.27; 1x.27,28; 
J.1x.6. In Mt.vi1.1 afar stands before the second pronoun (see below 
under dative) ; in 1x.27 it stands before the only one, since instead of the 
first pronoun Jesua is used. Compare Mi.xxvu.19 and L.v11.6, where du 
is used similarly. L.v11.49 also belongs here because the participle rodj- 
andin can be considered as appositive to imma with the same justice as 
the rest of the appositive cases, although Liicke assigns it to the next sec- 
tion, as the last imma seems to him to be too far from the participle to 
belong to it—a fact which, however, is of small import in a language with 
a yet richly developed inflectional system. The expressions pamma 
stautandin and pamma nimandin in L.v1.29, and af bamma unhabandin 
in L.1x.26 are, on the other hand, used substantively. In Mté.vitr.1 and 
Mc.v.2 Streitberg’s text has the dative in the Greek, as in the Gothic; 
whereas von Soden’s has the genitive, but citing in his apparatus the 
K-H-I MSS as having the dative. Merk’s and Nestle’s texts have the 
same, with corresponding notes. These Greek genitives are absolute, 
while the corresponding dative participles are appositive, just as in the 
Gothic. This shows that an absolute construction may at times allow 
of appositive interpretation, and vice versa, illustrating the fact that 
the two categories overlap, the interpretation depending largely upon 
one’s point of view. 

Dative Absolute.—The examples of this group are: J.v1.18; L.11.42; 
11.1; vr11.4,45,49; 1x.37,42,57; x1v.32; x1x.36; Mc.1.32; v.35; v1.54; 
x.17,46; x1.12; x1v.66; Rom.v1.9; 1x.1; 1 Cor.v.4; x1.4; 2 Cor.vu.5.' 
Piper’s statement that the datives absolute without af are mostly 
derived from an instrumental dative is based upon his mistaken notion 


* Grimm wanted to put into this group also Mé. vii1.1 because of afar before the last 
imma. However, in the Greek the participle is appositive, and I think we may consider it 
as such also in the Gothic, as the preposition, which might conceivably be omitted, func- 
tions to stress the direction of motion, as is the case with du before certain participles. 
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that gahulidamma haubida in I Cor.x1.4 may be either dative absolute 
or instrumental, while it is best to explain it as a dative of manner. 
Liicke also thinks it is instrumental. Compare the Latin velato capite.* 
In L.vu1.49 we have a genitive absolute in the Greek; hence it will be 
best to consider also nauhban imma rodjandin a dative absolute, al- 
though rodjandin might also be considered appositive to imma if we 
refer also gaggip to imma as object. L.1x.42 reads in Grimm’s grammar 
(1837) duatgaggandan ina. This is erroneous for duatgaggandin imma, 
which is a dative absolute. Liicke includes other instances in this group 
which, though they are in the Greek in the genitive absolute, need not, 
with their Gothic dative, necessarily be absolute, as for instance J.v1.18, 
where winda mikilamma waiandin more properly than indicating time 
signifies the cause (not the instrument) of the water being aroused. In 
Rom.vu.9 gimandein anabusnai is principally causal, though time is 
likewise a factor; it is causal-temporal, that is, because the command- 
ment came at that particular time. In 2 Cor.vu1.5 I cannot agree with 
Liicke that gimandam unsis should be a dativus commodi. To be that, 
it would have to be the object of the main verb, in addition to express- 
ing the person in whose behalf the action was done, which is not the 
case here. It is a dative absolute and it expresses the time when Paul 
had no rest. In gagumanaim ban hiumam managaim in L.vru1.4 the parti- 
ciple might likewise be considered appositive to hiumam managaim, the 
object of gap. In L.1x.37,57 both participles are absolute because the 
pronouns in the absolute constructions and the main clause are different. 
In L.xtv.32 imma wisandin may be the end to which insandjands is 
directed, and in x1x.36 gaggandin ban imma may be any of three things 
—dative absolute, end of motion, or (more properly) dativus commodi. 
Mc.x.17 usgaggandin imma may also indicate the end of motion of 
duatrinnands, with usgaggandin appositive to imma. The same holds of 
Mt.vimt.5; 1x.28; xxv1.69. We see thus that the categories overlap. 
Grimm sees in Mc.vu1.5 unbwahanaim handum, and 2 Cor.111.18 andhuli- 
damma andwairpja absolute nouns with appositive participles. However, 
the first case is either a dative of manner, or of instrument, as no knives 
and forks were used in those days, whereas the second is a dative of 
manner. The Gothic forms could be datives absolute, while the cor- 
responding Greek datives are not. Liicke sees in the second example an 
instrumental. The idea, however, is not that the open face is the instru- 
ment of our seeing, but that we see clearly; that is, without mental ob- 
struction. 

Dative with at.—The examples are: Mt.vi11.16; x1.7; 2.11.2; 01.15,21; 


‘ Formally this could, of course, also be an abl. abs= when his head is covered, or abl. 
of manner= with covered head. But it is certainly not an instrumental. 
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Iv.2; v1.48; v1.24; 1x.34,43; xmx.11; xx.1,45; Mc.1.5; 1v.6; vut.1; 
x1.11; x1v.43; xv.42; xv1.2; Rom.vi1.3; 2 Cor.1.11; 11.12; v.20; x.15; 
Eph.2.20; 1 Thess.111.6. Grimm says that aé is used here to stress the 
idea of time expressed by the absolute phrase, to which Gering replies 
that at is at times used when the temporal idea is completely absent, 
as in 2 Cor.1.11; v.20; x.15; Eph.11.20. Liicke says that the time element 
could be asserted also in those cases which have no a# except in Rom.tiv.1. 
But Liicke is wrong when he deduces from this that a¢ cannot have any 
reference to time because time is expressed also when at is absent. 
Grimm does not say that a¢ is an essential accompaniment of the tem- 
poral idea, but only that it brings out this idea more fully (“die praposi- 
tionen sollen dann den zeitbegriff fiihlbarer machen”). And Gering is 
wrong when claiming that in the above four cases there is no time ele- 
ment, for in 2 Cor.1.11 the sense of at hilpandam jah unsis bi uns bidai 
is (we trust that he will deliver us) “when you also help us with your 
prayers”, with which is connected the causal idea “because you are 
helping us”; hence the whole is temporal-causal. In v.20 the literal mean- 
ing is ‘we serve as messengers for Christ, God beseeching you through 
us.” Or more idiomatically: ‘We come in the name of Christ to you every 
time God prompts you through us to be converted.” The Greek as in 
this connection does not mean “as though,” as the English version 
translates it, nor “as it were,” as the Douay version has it. Jerome’s 
text and the Clementine version (Catholic Vulgate) have tamquam. 
The Codex Bez writes velut; ut would do very well, the meaning being 
“just as,” “in the capacity of.” Thus at guda gaplaihandin (God calling) 
is to be considered a dative absolute. The sense in x.15 is: ‘When your 
Faith is increased we hope that this fact will redound also to our glory.” 
In Eph.11.20 the meaning is: ‘You are built upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, while Christ himself is (at the same time) the 
chief corner stone.” The meaning in all these instances is thus temporal 
exclusively, or in unison with some other adverbial idea. Liicke takes 
further exception by saying that these constructions with a¢ are not 
really absolute because the dative is governed by a preposition. However, 
I believe that a¢ is here not a preposition at all but an adverb. To be 
sure, all prepositions are adverbs at the same time. Whether the preposi- 
tional or the adverbial force is more pronounced depends upon the cir- 
cumstances of each individual case. And the reason why at is in these 
absolute constructions at times added and at times omitted is precisely 
the fact that they may be stated either with or without the special 
emphasis upon the time element. Compare Mt.v1i1.16 at andanahtja pan 
waurbanamma with Mc.1.32 andanahtja pan waurpbanamma. In the for- 
mer example a# emphasizes the beginning of the evening, whereas in 
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the latter this emphasis is absent. In English the same obtains, for 
we can say either “on arriving he found him dead,” or else “arriving 
he found him dead.” Thus these constructions are absolute, as adverbs 
do not influence the cases. In L.11.2 the Gothic has at wisandin kindina 
Swriais raginondin Saurim Kwreinaiau. The latter half corresponds more 
nearly to all Greek texts, except that Saurim, instead of Swriais, stands 
for ris Zupias so that the first part must be a gloss (cf. L.111.1). Per- 
haps the two words Saurim and Swriais have been exchanged, or the 
gloss with Swriais was intended to clarify Saurim, which may have 
been somewhat obscure; or wisandin kindina may have been added 
to explain raginondin more fully. However that may be, wisandin kindina 
more nearly agrees with the Latin preside (Jerome and Vulgate), or 
presidente (Codex Beze). Gabelentz-Lébe, Bernhardt, and Streitberg 
consider the first half as the gloss; Uppstrém, Massmann, and Heyne 
the second part. In Mc.x1.11 at andanahtja juban wisandin Weilai Mass- 
mann changed wisandin to wisandein, to agree with beilai. Bernhardt 
(1884) and Streitberg give wisandin Wweilai without further comment, al- 
though Bernhardt at first was doubtful whether or not he should accept 
the earlier change. Eventually, however, he rejected it, connecting wis- 
andin with andanahtja, but thinking that weilai was an explanatory da- 
tive of time. Liicke correctly sees in beilai nothing but an unnecessary 
effort to transliterate r7js pas which is in apposition with dyias (during 
the evening hour) and thus connects it in the same case with andanahija. 
Note that von Soden’s, Nestle’s, and Merk’s texts have here dyé for dyias, 
mentioning dias in their apparatuses as a K-I-H reading. Interesting in- 
stances are also Rom.vi1.2,3, where we have at libandin abin in both 
verses, the Greek text in verse 2 being r@tavridvdpl, and in verse 3 {vros 
tod avdpés. Gabelentz-Lébe wanted to correct in verse 2 the Greek text 
into a genitive absolute, whereas Grimm and Bernhardt correctly point 
out that at libandin abin gabundana ist means “she is bound to her living 
(while he is yet living) husband,’’ whereas in verse 3 the sense is “‘if she 
marries another while her husband is yet alive.” Hence there is a dative 
absolute in verse 3, but not in 2. Streitberg considers the constructions 
with at “als aufs nichste verwandt” with those without a#. And finally, in 
L.1x.34 there is on the margin of the original, alongside of in bammei 
jainai gemun in bamma milhmin, the gloss jah at im in milhmam atgag- 
gandam. Uppstrém disconnects im and atgaggandam, translating etiam 
ad eos in nubibus descendentibus. Gabelentz-Libe (Uppstrim’s C.A.) 
rightly claim a dative absolute for the gloss, explaining jah as a hint 
on the part of the reviser that the gloss means the same as what the 
text offers. Bernhardt (Krit.Unters.) thinks that the gloss is a transla- 
tion of the Latin e¢ timuerunt et intrantibus illis in nubem vox facta est de 
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nube (bflq), in which case atgaggandam could be appositive to im, 
Liicke considers the phrase a dative absolute, but adds that the parti- 
ciple could also be appositive. Jerome (in Wordsworth-White’s text), 
however, has ef timuerunt, intrantibus illis in nubem. Et vox facta est. 
Nestle’s and Merk’s texts (Clementine, official Catholic version) have 
the same, while the Codex Beze has metuerunt vero dum illi ingrederentur 
in nubem. Et vox exstitit e nube. Besides, all Greek texts have a full stop 
after vepédnv, followed by xai. My opinion is that Gabelentz-Lébe hit 
upon the right idea by saying that jah does not belong to the gloss as such 
but was meant by the reviser to direct the reader’s attention to the latter, 
in which case a colon between jah and the gloss could serve to separate 
the two parts and at the same time direct the reader’s attention to the 
following, thus, “jah: at im in milhmam atgaggandam.” Now, why did 
the reviser think it necessary or convenient to add this gloss? I think it 
was because of the peculiar Greek expression év 7@ éxeivous eicedOeiv. To 
be sure, this is idiomatic Greek, but a literal Latin translation of the 
same would not be idiomatic in the latter tongue, and it seems to me that 
if the reviser had felt that in bammei jainai quemun (which is in fact 
transliteration of the corresponding Greek text) were understandable 
Gothic, he would not have seen any reason for making a marginal gloss.’ 
Accusative Absolute.—Liicke finds only one with at, viz. Mt.xvu.l 
at maurgin pan waurpanana, which he does not classify as a pure one 
because of at. Compare what has been said above in this respect. Grimm 
upholds this absolute construction, remarking that it is equally correct 
to say maurgin waurpanana, at maurgin waurhanana, maurgina waur- 
panamma, and at maurgina waurbanamma. Also the Greek genitive 
absolute supports this Gothic absolute construction. But Gabelentz- 
Lébe and others deny it, pointing by way of proof to such places as 
Mc.xu1.2, where at is used with the accusative before a noun. However, 
in at mel (Mc.xi1.2) and at dulp (L.11.41) at is a preposition, forming with 
the following noun (whose case it governs) an expression of time, as in 
the German “‘wahrend des tages,”’ “in der nacht,”’ whereas in connection 
with a verb it is an adverb, as explained above under dative with af. Ihre 
wants to change the above accusative absolute to a dative. Streitberg 
mentions it, as also the forms without at Mt.v1.3; Mc.v1.22; Mc.v.18 and 
L.xv.20. As to the first he says that since Lébe it has been the custom 
5 By the way, milkmam of the gloss is to all intents and purposes a slip for milhmin 
(see text), probably caused by the mental! anticipation of the following atgaggandam. 
Streitberg wants to change it to milkman, to agree with vepéAnv, which evidently would be 
correct. However, the Gothic text has milhmin, and it does not seem necessary to substitute 
for it the commoner form milkman, as milhmin may be an imitation of the Latin ablative 
after in to express motion, as for instance Bello Gallico 11.29: magni ponderis saxa et 
preacutas trabis in muro conlocabant. This usage is not uncommon in Latin. 
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to let the accusative depend upon witi = “‘your left hand should not know 
your giving alms!” This is illogical, as it will then be impossible to link 
the last clause up with the preceding one. Therefore Streitberg is correct 
in saying that la taujip tathswo peina is already the object of witi. Hence 
puk taujandan armaion, following the Greek absolute genitive, should be 
considered an accusative absolute=“‘when you give alms.”’ Grimm, 
Liicke, and Streitberg state Mc.v1.22 atgaggandein inn dauhtar, etc., 
which absolute construction likewise has the support of the Greek text, 
while Ihre wants to change dauhtar to dauhtr, thus establishing a dative 
absolute. Grimm erroneously also classes as accusative absolute L.1x.42, 
where he mistook imma after duatgaggandin for ina. Both Grimm and 
Streitberg give L.15.20 fairra wisandan gasaw ina atta is. However, 
wisandan can just as easily be considered appositive to ina, although the 
Greek genitive absolute would seem to favor absolute construction also in 
the Gothic. The same holds as to Mc.v.18 jah inngaggandan ina in skip 
bap ina. Streitberg calls this type of constructions, where there are in the 
Gothic two pronouns (one of which is occasionally omitted, as in 
L.xv.20)—one depending on the participle, and the other on the verb of 
the main clause—“iibergangskonstruktionen,” that is, semi-absolute 
constructions, as it were. Liicke, however, sees in them a cumbersome 
and unwieldy effort to assimilate to the Gothic the alien constructions 
of a foreign language. Streitberg thinks that these iibergangskonstruk- 
tionen were the starting point for the use of absolute constructions in 
Gothic. 

The conclusion at which Liicke arrives as the result of his study is 
that the Gothic absolute constructions are in all probability trans- 
verbalizations of the corresponding Greek forms, his most important 
argument being that not a single undoubted absolute construction has 
been found in the Gothic which does not have its counterpart in the 
Greek. Gering is of the same opinion. Streitberg says in his Elementar- 
buch that the basis of these constructions is probably Germanic since 
they are found in the Norse, according to Grimm, but that their further 
development has taken place under Greek influence. What Grimm says 
in substance is this: that the OHG Tatian is conspicuous for his absolute 
datives (most of which will have to be considered as translation German 
of Latin ablatives absolute); that Otfried is chary in their use (Grimm 
mentions only two cases which he thinks are undoubted), while Notker 
uses again a goodly number, but that no such construction is in OHG 
ever preceded by a preposition; that the Heliand has not a single instance 
because (as he says) the absolute constructions are little suitable to 
poetry [there are many in Homer!]; that in Anglo-Saxon poetry there are 
probably likewise only a few examples of absolute constructions. None 
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has attracted this writer’s attention while scanning the Beowulf for a 
different purpose. From Old Frisian Grimm cites two examples. The Elder 
Edda has, according to him, few instances, while Liicke claims that there 
is none in the Edda. In Middle Dutch there are, according to Grimn, 
likewise a few, the same as in MHG; in NHG occur such cases as lin- 
gendes spiels, stehendes fusses, fliegendes haares, eilendes schrittes, folgender- 
massen, unbesonnenerweise, etc. Grimm adds, however, that in most of 
these cases the participle is nothing but an attribute to the following 
noun. That is the case in all the examples just mentioned. These and 
similar forms are simple adverbial] expressions of manner, and no absolute 
constructions. Grimm thinks that the expression meines wissens contains 
an absolute noun without participle. It seems to me that it is rather an 
adverbial restrictive genitive, a genitive of specification, respect, refer- 
ence. Different are expressions such as dies gesagt (hoc dicto), dies 
vorausgeschickt (hoc premisso), etc. Grimm says that they appear to be 
recent newcomers in German, borrowed from the Latin. The fact that 
hardly any examples of absolute constructions are found in the old Ger- 
manic poetry may be owing principally to the circumstance that poetry 
is as a rule freer from foreign linguistic influence than is prose writing, 
and in particular translations. For in writing poetry the poet has to delve 
deeply into the spirit of the language, which fact at the same time bene- 
fits the form. While it is true that lyrical poetry may have little use 
for absolute constructions, there is, because of their descriptive char- 
acter, ample opportunity for their use in epic poetry. From this stand- 
point their absence from the Heliand, for instance, is very significant. 
M. METLEN 
Loyola University 
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THE RUNIC INSCRIPTION OF CODEX LATINUS 
MONACENSIS 13067 


FTER the introduction of Christianity the use of runic characters 
diminished considerably in continental Europe. While in the times 
of King Chilperich' and Venantius Fortunatus? the runic script still 
played a réle in public life, it fell into disuse in subsequent periods in 
central Europe,’ a fact which is deplored by Otfried in his introduction 
to the Gospels: Res mira, tam magnos viros, sapientia latos, sanctitate 
praeclaros, cuncta haec in alienae linguae gloriam transferre et usum scrip- 
turae in propria lingua non habere. It will, therefore, be of interest to 
discover an unpublished runic inscription in CLM. 13067, a codex be- 
longing to the eleventh or the twelfth centuries. It must be regarded as 
quite an unusual occurrence to see here the runic characters transcribing 
a Latin sentence‘ and taking the place of a Hebrew inscription. 

A. Description—CLM. 13067, preserved in the Staatsbibliothek at 
Munich, was formerly in the possession of St. John’s Monastery of 
Ratisbon, Bavaria.® It is written on 231 folia, size 2718.5 cm, the 
script covering 21X11 cm. It contains the following items:* Calendarium, 
Tabulae Pasquales, Oratio S. Brendani, annotations to a Psalterium, 
Breviarium, Psalterium, Oratio, Litania, Officitum, Psalterium a S. 
Hieronymo compositum, Hymnarium, Officium, Oratio. The first item 
(ff. 1-4) was published by Anton Lechner,’ and the origin of the whole 

1 Cf. Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, v, 45 (used by Aimon in his De Gestis 
Francorum, chapter 41). 

? Ven. Hon. Clem. Fortunatus, bishop of Poitiers (sixth century), invites Flavus to 
answer his letter in another script or language, incidentally using the word runa in the 
meaning of “‘character.”—Mon. Germ. Hist. (1879), p. 173. 

* One runic syllable is still used in the Wessobrunner Gebet for the syllable gi(ga), re- 
sembling in form the “gilch”’-symbol of Hrabanus Maurus’ treatise De inventione linguarum 
(Migne, PL, cxn, 1579). Hrabanus (eod-loc.) mentions the fact that the pagans still use the 
runes to write down their carmina. 

‘ Sporadic examples of runic characters transcribing Latin sentences are found e.g. in 
the Monumentum Ruthwellense (ed. Georgius Hickesius, Linguarum Vett. Septentrionalium 
Thesaurus, Oxoniz, MLVII, m1, tab. iv), in the Alphabetum Norvagicum (ed. Monfaucon, 
Palaeogr. Graca, p. 898), in Codd. Galba A.2 and Exoniensis Ecclesiae (Hickesius, op. cit., 
tabb. ii and vi). There are also cases of runic inscriptions interspersed in AS manuscripts, 
e.g. in Cod. Exoniensis (Hickesius, op. cit., tabb. iv, v, vi). 

5 This is evidenced by the inscriptions (1r): mei Petri Veichtner, praepositi sancti Johannis 
Ratisponnensis and Rat. Civ. 67. 

* The description of the Munich catalogue is somewhat inadequate especially in the 
enumeration of the contents and the designation of the folia, as a personal scrutiny re- 
vealed. 

‘In Mittelalterliche Kirchenfeste und Kalendarien in Baiern (Freiburg im Br., 1891), 
pp. 208-228. 
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codex was attributed by him to the above-mentioned Ratisbon monas.- 
tery. He is, however, corrected by D. Ursmer Berliére,* who convincingly 
proves that it must have been compiled in Lorraine, between Metz and 
Liége. This codex also contains some miniatures, the size of the folia, 
apparently drawn and painted by the same hand. Between the Oratio S. 
Brendani (expl. 16v) and the annotations to the Psalterium (inc. 19r) 
appear three miniatures, of which the second (17v) portrays the Descent 
from the Cross and bears the above-mentioned runic inscription (cf. 
Facsimile 1). The colors used in the painting of the figures and the border 
around the picture are white, blue, brown, and green.® 

B. The inscription.—Above the cross beam in facsimile 1, one can see 
three inscriptions written in black ink on a yellow painted background 
(facsimile 11, greatly enlarged). On either side of the lower part of the 
tablet are the Greek letters Alpha and Omega written in characters 
filling almost half of the tablet. The small letters G, Z, and B on the 
left-hand margin evidently indicate the types of script used for the three 
inscriptions, namely Graece, Latine and Barbarice. These inscriptions are, 
according to the Gospels, expected to read “Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews” in the Greek, Latin, and Aramaic languages. It is, 
therefore, of great surprise to find the Latin sentence Jhesus Nazarenus, 
Rex Iudaeorum written merely in Greek, Latin, and—runic characters. 
Our interest will be centered not so much on the Greek characters! and 
the uncomplicated Latin, as on the third inscription designated Bar- 
barice, which evidently transcribes the Latin sentence with runic char- 
acters. The secret key which the scribe has used in his transcription will 
be pointed out below. This is, to my knowledge, the only known case 
in history where runes are used in a cross inscription," i.e., in which runic 

® Cf. “Note sur un ancien psaultier manuscript du Prieuré d’Hastiére,” Revue Béné- 
dictine, tx (1892), 110. 

® There can be no doubt that the miniature presents an occidental variation of a Byzan- 
tine type as it is encountered in the romanesque period of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. The student of art will be interested in the fact that there exists a striking similarity 
between the above Descent and contemporary and later Spanish, French, and English 
presentations. They can be seen in A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit 
der karol. und sachs. Kaiser. viti-xi. Jahrhundert, (Berlin, 1918), vol. 11, tab. xlv, no. 156; 
vol. rv, tab. vi, no. 22, and vol. rv, tab. viii, no. 30. Most presentations of this type point to 
Spain. Nearest to the above presentation is a bas-relief of the monastery of Santo Domingo 
de Silos, near Burgos, portrayed in Gg. Weise, Spanische Plastik aus sieben Jahrhunderien 
(Reutlingen, 1927), vol. 11, tab. iv—My attention was called to this fact by Mr. Henry 
Meier, of the New York Public Library, to whom I am indebted for his kindness. 

10 The Greek letters also deserve a closer scrutiny because of the peculiar form of some, 
though a possible Greek Vorlage is not necessarily to be brought into connection with the 
runic inscription. Only in the case of a common Vorlage might this be of significance. 

1 The numerous stone-cross inscriptions, found on the Continent as well as in England 
and Wales, are of quite a different type and served another purpose. They are discussed 
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characters transcribe a Latin sentence and are substituted for an Aramaic 
inscription. 

C. The runes.—One glance at the runes will suffice to show that here 
we have to deal with genuine runic characters. They fill four lines, with 
the last letter standing isolated in the fifth line. In order to facilitate a 
closer scrutiny, it was found expedient to give the letters, line by line in 
numerical sequence, the Roman numeral indicating the line, and the 
Arabic number giving the letter each time. The corresponding Latin let- 
ter is added under the line. 


I: 12345? II: 1234567? III: 123.456 
(Ihesu nhazaren rexiud 
IV: 12345 V: 1 

aeoru m) 


It is obvious that the hook at the end of line I takes the place of Latin 
s, for which the scribe evidently lacked space. A similar abbreviation 
symbol is used for -us at the end of line II. Here letter II,7 as well as 
the hook, has been forced to the margin, again owing to lack of space. 
All the runic characters are approximately the same size, except I,1, 
which is slightly larger, and letter III,5; IV,5, which extends below the 
line. The last letter (V,1) was probably not intended to be written, but 
the space saved by letter IV,3 immediately above, may have invited the 
artist to add it below. A point in the middle of the line served, as in the 
Greek and Latin inscription, to indicate the end of words, e.g. after II,7, 
III,3, and V,1. This point may by no means be interpreted in the sense 
of “dotted” runic letters, which were used at later periods, especially in 
northern provinces. 

D. The powers of the runes.—When approaching the delicate task of 
reading the script and applying the runic equivalents, one encounters 
many difficulties. First of all, there is not the slightest clue given, either 
in the manuscript or in the miniature, which might aid in determining 
the provenience of the runes. Even the establishment of the provenience 
of the codex and the definition of the scribe would be of little help, be- 
cause the use of the runes was certainly discarded on the continent in 
the eleventh to the twelfth centuries; those found in the present codex 
must, therefore, have been connected with an older manuscript available 
to the scribe. Our task is further aggravated by the fact that the sound 
values of the rune staves—unlike those of the Latin, Greek, and Gothic 
alphabets—underwent considerable changes, according to their prov- 
inces and age. An additional difficulty is offered by the variety of the 





in George Stephens, The Ruthwell Cross, Northumbria, from about a.v. 680, with its runic 
verses by Cedmon (London, 1866). 
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form of the characters as written down by each individual scribe. The 
problem of defining the type of the above runes is even further compli- 
cated by the existence of doublets and triplets which were peculiar to 
certain provinces. After scrutinizing the available futhorcs and alpha- 
bets,” the following sound values have been ascertained for the symbols 
of the inscriptions: 


5,3: f II,1:g,h,io, III,1—=II,5 IV,1=II,2  V,1:i 
k,x 
2: e,f,g, 2:a 2=I,3 2=I,3 
h,x 
3: d,m,t 3: eo, (z) 3: k,x,y 3:1 
4:0 4=II,2 4=J,2 4=II,5 
5: c,g,h,k, 5:n 5: 0,0e,ng §=III, 5 
q,u 6=I,3 6: c,d,th 
7=II, 1 


From this comparison the following can be deduced: 


a) The scribe was consistent and correct as to form and value in two cases 
only: 1. Latin a (II, 2; II, 4, IV, 1). 2. Latin x (III, 3). Latin u is correctly ren- 
dered only in I, 5. 

b) In all other cases the scribe’s runes represent other sound values in runic 
futhorcs: 1. Latin e (I, 3; II, 6; III, 2; IV, 2) =d-, m-, t-runes. 2. Latin r (II, 5; 
III, 1; IV, 4) =n-rune. 3. Latin m (II, 1; II, 7) =g-, h-, io-, k-, x-runes. 4. Latin 
m (V, 1) =i-rune. 5. Latin s (I, 4) =o-rune. 6. Latin o-rune (IV, 3) =/-rune. 
7. Latin h (I, 2) =e-, f-, g-, h-, x-runes. 

c) In two cases the scribe seems to be inconsistent in the use of substituted 
values: 1. While the first Latin u-sound (I, 5) is the correct runic symbol, the 
other two #-symbols (III, 5; IV, 5) correspond to the o-, oe-, ng-runes.'* 2. The 
Latin i-sound in I, 1 is unquestionably the f-rune; in III, 4, however, it is the 


1% Some are shown e.g. in Georgius Hickesius, op. cit., 111 (50 examples) ; George Stephens, 
The Old-Northern Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and England (1866), 1, 100 ff. (48 
examples); H. Paul, Grdr. der germ. Philol.,1, 258, 260; W. C. Grimm, Uber Deutsche Runen 
tabb. i-iv (20 examples); J. Hoops, Reallex. der Germ. Altertumskunde, pp. 15-47 (35 
examples); Hrabanus Maurus, op. cit.; Montfaucon, op. cit.; Paul Lehmann, ‘“Fuldaer 
Studien,” (Bayer. Akad. der Wiss., phil. hist. Kl. (1925), p. 16. 

13 It is at least very unlikely that the scribe should have invented this symbol himself, 
in such a circumstance he would have regarded u as composed of two i-staves and conse- 
quently would have written two x-like symbols; but in that case they would stand next to 
each other and not one above another. It is not probable that it is a genuine High German 
rune, since the only example is found on the buckle of Szabadbattfan (about 450 a.v.) 
and differs greatly in its form from the above symbol. Cf. W. Krause, “Runeninschriften 
im dlteren Futhark,” Schriften der Kinigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft (1937), x111,691). 
It is, however, doubtful whether Krause’s interpretation of a similar symbol on the stone 
of Arstad (about 550 a.p.) as the mg-rune in the word uywinar is correct (op. cit., p. 453) 
No one will doubt the common origin of the j- and mg-runes, formed by two overlapping 
circles and their respective derivation from PreGc. *jera, resp. *ingwas. 
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e-, f-, g-, h-, x-rune. Here it is obvious that the scribe discriminated between 
the i- and j-sounds. 

d) The doubtful symbols are the runes taking the place of Latin z (II, 3), 
Latin d (III, 6), Latin m (V, 1), and Latin u (I, 5). II, 3: The Latin z is unknown 
to the real runes; still it occurs in the form of the Latin Z and Latin z in a few 
alphabets; it has the power of the eo-rune, e.g., in the Cod. Cott. Otho B. 10." 
III, 6: The form of this letter is by no means clear. It is possible that the scribe 
was not very careful when copying this rune; it might be the thorn-rune. It is, 
however, the c-rune, as will be proved below. V, 1: This symbol is apparently 
a variation of the i-rune. The flourish extending to the right might owe its origin 
to the artistic feeling of the scribe. This rune in its common form (without the 
flourish) can be found in every alphabet, but in the peculiar form as shown in the 
inscription, it can be seen e.g. in the Alphabetum Norvagicum (op. cit.), Tri- 
themius,® and Mappae Clavicula (op. cit.). I, 5: The peculiarity of this symbol 
offers no problem. It is the v-rune in its inverted “romanized”? form, which is 
occasionally encountered.'* 


E. Type of the runes.—The next task to be approached, namely, that 
of defining the type of runes to which the letters of the inscription have 
to be assigned, will in spite of the shortness of the inscription lead to a 
satisfying result. It is obvious that the so-called nordic and “German” 
runes are out of the question. The absence of the img-rune (III,5), 
a-rune'® (II,2), io-rune (II,1), eo-rune (II,3) permits the elimination of 
most of the extant alphabets and futhorcs.?° Only the following speci- 
mens can be considered for our research: (1) Cod. Oxoniensis C. 27 
(10th-11th centuries) ;?' (2) Cod. Exoniensis Ecclesiae, Capitular Library, 
Exeter (11th century) ;* (3) Cod. Cotton. Galba A. 2, peculium S. Anselmi 


“Tt appears as Z in the Alphabetum Runicum of Cod. Galba A. 2 (Hickesius, op. cit., 
tab. vi), Cod. Oxoniensis C. 27 (ibid., tab. ii), Cod. Exoniensis Ecclesiae (ibid., tab. ii), 
Cod. Cott. Vitellius A. 12 (idem, p. 148); as s in the Alphabetum Norvagicum (Grimm, 
op. cit., tab. iii) and Mappae Clavicula (shown in Stephens, op. cit., p. 111). 

18 Cf. Hickesius, op. cit., p. 135 and tab. ii. 

16 Cf. Grimm, op. cit., tab. i. 17 Cf. G. Stephens, o#. cit., p. 155. 

18 E.g. on the Franks’ casket. Concerning the forklike form, cf. Otto von Friesen, in 
Hoops, op. cit., p. 24: “Bei der Rune u beginnt der Beistab in jiingerer Zeit zuweilen ein 
Stiick unterhalb der Spitze des Hauptstabes.” 

1 By an early split of the a-sound, the Anglo-Saxon stave rows have two symbols. 
The symbol of the inscription is of provincial English growth and is applied almost every- 
where in English monuments. The preceding ing-rune (111, 5) is also a typical English pro- 
vincial form 

20 Cod. theol. 65 (Cassel) and even the Isidor-MS. 155 (Brussels, 8th century) have to 
be eliminated, because the last line is cut off, with three letters missing. Though these 
symbols probably were the a-, yr-, and io-runes, the absence of the eo-rune forbids its con- 
sideration. 

*1 Contained in Hickesius, op. cit., tab. ii; abbreviation C. 

® Tbid., tab. ii; abbr. E. 
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(10th-11th centuries) ;* (4) Cod. Cotton. Vitellius A. 12 (10th-11th cen- 
turies) ;* (5) Cod. Cotton. Otho B. 10 (9th century).% Only these contain 
the enlarged stave rows and alphabets with the above-mentioned runes. 
Their form and character are peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon type of the 
ninth to the eleventh centuries. 

F. Substitution—When applying the powers of the Anglo-Saxon runes 
of the aforementioned alphabets, one will be faced with a puzzle. In- 
stead of the postulated solution 


I: IThesu II: nazaren III: rexiud IV: aeoru V:m 


the deciphered inscription will furnish the mysterious reading: 
I: f-e(f)-dov II: io-a-eo-and-io III: ndxj-ng-c IV:adin-ng V:i 


Since such a solution would be nonsensical, one could feel justified to 
assume a purely arbitrary substitution on the part of the scribe. To be 
sure, here we do not have to deal with the well-known kinds of secret 
writing, as exemplified by the iis-runa, lago-runa, hahal-runa, clof-runa or 
stof-runa.* Our belief in an arbitrary substitution might be strengthened 
by the many fanciful letters, so frequently made to imitate Latin alpha- 
bets, and found in numerous old runic alphabets.”’ There even exist runic 
futhorcs, arbitrarily made up and using fanciful names.” It is also a 
known fact that runes were used for magical signs with the intention of 
shrouding the sense. In some manuscripts, a corruption of the genuine 
values is attested to by an altered or corrupted copying.”® Yet a planless 
substitution must be denied in the above case. The sole fact that ina 
few cases a correct use of the runic characters can be proved and a more 
or less systematical way of substituting can be recognized, will forbid 
casting the work hopelessly aside. The final solution of this problem wil! 
have to do with the question: Why did the scribe use runic characters 
instead of Hebrew characters? 

G. Reason for using runic characters—Since the miniature and its 
inscription is the sole concrete ground and no other clue is at hand, the 
answer must of necessity be in the nature of a conjecture. With the 


%3 Tbid., tab. vi; abbr. G. % Idem, p. 148; abbr. K. 

25 Tdem, p. 135 and tab. ii; abbr. O. 

% They are shown in W. Grimm, op. cit., p. 107. 

37 E.g. in Cod. Sangallensis 270, f. 52. 

28 E.g. in Cod. Ratisbonensis 1443 (Munich, 10th-1ith centuries), which contains some 
futhorcs arbitrarily made up, with fanciful names, such as Hebraice, Siriace, Arabice, 
Aegytiace, and Gothice; about magische Runen, Fruchtbarkeiis- und Gesundheitsrunen, 
Liebes- und Krankheitsrunen, Kampf- und Siegrunen cf. W. Krause, ‘Was man in Runen 
ritzte,” Schriften der Konigsberger Gel. Ges. (1935), 1, 26 ff. 

29 In Cod. Sangall. 270 an OE futhorc was copied by a Germanizing scribe. 
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miniature finished, the artist still needed, as given by the Gospels,®° a 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew inscription. Here the artist evidently was ina 
quandary. While he undoubtedly knew Latin and possibly Greek, he 
certainly knew no Hebrew. What was more natural for him in such a 
predicament than to go to his library and to search for a strange-looking 
script, until he found one of the mysterious-looking runic alphabets, 
written in a script which differed in the peculiarity of its characters as 
much from Latin and Greek as Hebrew did? To be sure, the practical use 
and knowledge of the runes had certainly been discarded on the Con- 
tinent (Lorraine) at the date of the origin of the inscription. If, therefore, 
the continental onlooker of the miniature would see the runic inscription, 
it would look to him at least as strange as Hebrew. No one was likely 
to discover the pia fraus. Consequently, the answer to the question, 
whether the scribe had any practical knowledge of the runes, must be 
in the negative. If he had known their values, he would either have used 
all symbols correctly, which is not the case, or—unwilling to use the 
runic symbols correctly for religious reasons—he would have used all 
symbols incorrectly, which again is not the case.*' One is confirmed in 
this belief by the repeated and consistent use of incorrect values, as 
shown above. 

H. Reconstruction of the Vorlage-—If we intend to find that secret 
key according to which the scribe must have substituted the runic 
values and which, consequently, will permit us the postulated reading of 
the inscription, we must endeavor to reconstruct the Vorlage, which the 
scribe must have used—an inviting, though hazardous, task. This Vor- 
lage must be characterized by the following qualities: It must present 
the Anglo-Saxon runes in an enlarged alphabet (no futhorc); it must be 
similar in structure, form, and values, to the alphabets peculiar to the 
ninth to the eleventh centuries, as shown in one of the preceding chap- 
ters; it must contain doublets, in order to explain satisfactorily the 
double value of some of the letters; finally, it must explain the scribe’s 
seemingly nonsensical method of application. The one and only alphabet 
among hundreds which can meet these requirements must have shown 
the following sequence of runes: 


AABCDDEE(F)FGHHIIOLMNOPQRSTVXYEONG 


Doublets: for the a-rune, as in manuscripts C, G, E, and K; for the 


* Luke xx111.38: “and a superscription also was written over him in letters of Greek, 
and Latin, and Hebrew.” 

" E.g. the a-rune is always applied correctly. 

® For various reasons it was deemed advisable to give here only the Latin values; the 
runic characters can easily be verified by a comparison with the five alphabets mentioned 
above. 
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d-rune as in C, E, and K; for the e-rune* as in C and G;; for the f-rune 
as in C; for the 4-rune as in C, E, G, K, and O; for the m-rune as in E, G, 
and K, 

Sequences: runes A-I as in E; F-I as in E,K, and O; N-R as in G 
and O; V-EO (Z-like symbol) as in E,G,K, and O; EO-NG as in E and 
K.*4 

This comparison shows that this runic alphabet is almost identical 
with the one shown in the aforementioned manuscripts, which all belong 
to the period of the 9th—-11th centuries. 

I. Manner of substitution (code).—In attempting to find the correct 
runic values for his Latin inscription, the scribe used his own Latin 
alphabet and applied it to the runic Vorlage. The scribe’s Latin alpha- 
bet must have shown the following sequence: 


Ghcdefghijkimnoparstuxys 


The scribe applied this alphabet to the stave rows in the following way: 
The first letter of the first Latin word (I) is the ninth letter in the alpha- 
bet; not knowing the values of the runes with their doublets, he chose 
the ninth letter of the runic alphabet and, consequently, hit upon the 
f-rune (I,1); for his second letter (4), the eighth letter in the alphabet, 
he found the e(f)-rune eighth letter of the runic alphabet; etc. This pro- 
cedure, however, will not account for the use of two v-symbols and the 
ng-rune. The general key must be modified within the alphabet. It is 
only with the omission of the row containing the four runic characters 
Q,R,S, and T that a full explanation of the scribe’s code may be arrived 
at. These four letters must have constituted a line which the scribe over- 
looked during his substitution. Here one is reminded of the fact that the 
original Germanic futhorc was written in these oettir with eight (two 
times four) symbols in one line. Consequently, this error postulates the 
assumption of a Vorlage written in groups of four letters. The three 
steps by which the scribe evolved his strange runic values are as follows: 

1. The runic Vorlage was written in lines of four characters each, hav- 
ing the following values in transcription: 


A D F I M Q V_ NG 
‘s 2 6-8 8-2 

. fe ee. SY 

Cc EF)H M P T_ EO 


% It is impossible to decide whether this crosslike symbol (1,2) presents the e- or f-rune; 
this is of no importance for our research. (For the abbreviations of the MSS see Section E.) 

* The above findings permit of no direct conclusion upon the continuation of the runic 
alphabet after the mg-symbol. Any symbols, which possibly might have been added to this 
alphabet are irrelevant. 
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2. The scribe transfered his Latin alphabet upon these stave rows. 
He overlooked the sixth row (Q,R,S,T) and applied his Latin »,x,y,z 
(erroneously) upon the last row: 

Aws Deo Fei ILeom Me Q V e+s-NG 

A b D f Gey I0-n Nerv R Xex 

Be E g H k L ¢o O«es S Y gy 

C+d E, Feh H 1 M ?p P ¢ ¥ y EO+s 


3. He then found the values necessary for his inscription by selecting 
the runic symbol written on the left of the Latin letter (indicated by an 
arrow in the preceding sketch). While in the case of the rune he used 
the correct symbol in the first instance (1,5), he twice (III,5; IV,5) 
erroneously regarded the mg-rune on the right side of the rune V (arrow) 
as the rune. The runes which appear in the cross inscription are con- 
sequently the following: 


A for Latin a (II,2) G for Latin 7 (ITI,4) O for Latin s (1,4) 


c d (11,6) I m (V,1) Vv » (1,5) 
D e (1,3) 10 n (II,1) NG » (III,5) 
E,F h (1,2) L o (IV,3) x x (III,3) 
F i (I,1) N r (III,1) EO z (11,3) 


Only by following the above-described method of substitution and by 
perceiving the scribe’s mistakes, shall we be able to comprehend his 
erroneous runic values. It is the only correct solution among hundreds of 
possible readings of this puzzling runic inscription, and the result of the 
reading will be: Jhesus Nazarenus Rex Iudaeorum. 

K. Origin of the Vorlage-—The Anglo-Saxon character of the inscrip- 
tion points decidedly to the British Isles as its place of origin. A further 
substantiation of this finding is the fact that the litany following the 
miniature proves to be of Irish origin. No other litany would contain 
such typically Irish saints as St. Patrick, St. Brigit, and St. Foillan. 
In addition, the folia immediately following the miniature contain the 
well-known Oratio S. Brendani.* St. Brendan (6th century) has always 
been, next to St. Patrick, the most revered of Irish saints. He is world- 
renowned for his Navigatio, the Christian Odyssey, which, according to 
popular belief, may have taken him even to the shores of the New 
World. The manuscripts of his navigation and oration were zealously 
copied, spread over the continent, and translated into many vernaculars. 
They form an important part of mediaeval literature.* Instrumental in 


** It was through research work on the Brendanus-MSS that the present writer acci- 
dentally hit upon the runic inscription. 

* There are at the present time, exclusive of the many translations, the following Latin 
Brendanus-MSS in Continental libraries: 25 in France, 7 in Belgium, 26 in Germany, 6 in 
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the diffusion of this legend were undoubtedly the Irish monks called 
“Scotti” in the Continental “Schottenkléster.”*’7 These monasteries 
recruited their members from the British Isles until the end of the Middle 
Ages.** Waulsort, with the priory of Hastiére (united in 969), was also 
of Irish origin. Its charter, given in 946 by King Otto I of Germany, 
especially directed that the institution was to be for the use of Irish 
monks, and that the abbot should be an Irishman, so long as such might 
be found among the inmates.*® It is consequently quite natural that 
CLM. 13067, originating from Hastiére-Waulsort, with its Irish litany 
and Irish Brendanus-manuscript, should have some connection with the 
Irish monks. The Anglo-Saxon character of the runes will, therefore, 
tend to confirm that theory*® which, in the tradition of the Brendanus 
manuscripts, assumes England (Glastonbury) to be the connecting link 
between Ireland and Lorraine. 

L. The scribe-——The final question now arises: What can be said con- 
cerning the scribe of the inscription? One will hardly go wrong in identi- 
fying the draftsman of the miniature with the scribe of the runic inscrip- 
tion. We are well informed about an outstanding artist of the monastery 
of Waulsort-Hastiére, namely Erembert. It is he who is supposed to be 
depicted in the miniature immediately preceding the one bearing the 
runic inscription.“ He was the master of the school and transferred this 





Italy, and 1 in Switzerland. This large number bears witness to the importance of Brend- 
anus for medieval literature. 

37 The Irish monasteries of Ratisbon, Wiirzburg, Niirnberg, Constance, Vienna, Mem- 
mingen, Eichstidt, Erfurt, and Kelheim, founded in the eleventh to the twelfth cen- 
turies. 

38 One of these monasteries existed as late as a century ago. The sixtieth and last 
“Scottish” abbot of St James, Ratisbon, was Anselm Robertson, born in Fochabers, Scot- 
land (1855-62). He returned to his native Scotland after the dissolution of his monastery 
(cf. P. Lindner, Monasticon Metropolis Salisburgensis A ntiquae [1908], p. 422). 

8° Cf. James F. Kenney, The Sources for the Early History of Ireland (1929), p. 409, and 
L. Lahaye, Etude sur l’'abbaye de W audsort (1890), p. 7. 

4° T am indebted to the Bollandist, Rev. Paul Grosjean, Brussels, who has made a special 
study of these questions, for his kind advice in this respect. 

“| This miniature shows a man offering a child to the Virgin. Supporting his surmise 
with passages from the history of Hastiére-Waulsort, D. U. Berliére, op. cit., p. 114 says: 
“Rien donc est plus naturel que la répresentation du rite de l’oblation d’un entant 4 la 
Viérge? Serait-ce peut-€tre Erembert lui-méme offert par son pére? Comme V’histoire du 
monastére nous apprend, Erembert était entré dés l’4ge le plus tendre a l’abbaye de Wau!- 
sort, od il se distingua par ses travaux d’art.”” This plausible explanation compares very 
favorably with Joachim Prochno, Das Schreiber-und Dedikationsbild in der deutschen 
Buchmalerei (Leipzig, 1929) who shows the miniature (nr. 77) and mistakes the person for 
a female person. He is corrected by A. Goldschmidt in Dt. Literaturzeitung, x1v (1930), 
699, who recognizes in this person a monk or abbot presenting the scribe of the manuscript 
to the Virgin. The book or manuscript is distinctly recognizable in the hands of the scribe. 
This interpretation is corroborated by the parallel ‘“Echternacher Typus.” 
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school from Waulsort to Hastiére.@ He finally died while he was abbot 
of Waulsort, in 1033. CLM. 13067 must have been written shortly after 
his death, because the “‘dedicatio Ecclesiae Hastierensis” mentioned on 
folium 6 took place in 1035. It is therefore, probable that one of Erem- 
bert’s disciples is the scribe of the above inscription. 

Summary.—The unpublished runic inscription of CLM. 13067 is the 
only known runic cross inscription. It transcribes the Latin phrase 
Jhesus Nazarenus Rex Iudaeorum and takes the place of the correspond- 
ing Hebrew inscription. The character of the runes is that of the Anglo- 
Saxon alphabets of the ninth to the eleventh centuries. The scribe did 
not know the powers of the Anglo-Saxon runes and the inscription can- 
not be deciphered by substituting the well-known values of the Anglo- 
Saxon runes. The code which led the scribe to his seemingly nonsensical 
substitution can only have consisted of the following steps: The scribe 
applied his Latin alphabet of 24 letters to an enlarged runic alphabet 
(no futhorc). This runic alphabet contained many doublets and was 
written in groups of four letters each. When substituting the Latin 
letters, the scribe overlooked one group with four letters in his Vorlage. 
The source points to the British Isles (possibly Glastonbury) and the 
Irish-Scottish monks. The scribe was probably a disciple of the school 
of Erembert, a monk of the monastery of Hastiére in Lorraine. 

CaRL SELMER 


Hunter College of the City of New York 


“ “Venerabilis Erenbertus scolam a loco removens, eam in Hasteria esse disposuit.” 
Mon. Germ. Hist. SS. xtv, 524. 





XXXVI 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE A-TEXT OF 
PIERS PLOWMAN 


N NONE of the scholarly treatments of the texts of Piers Plowman have 

I seen the theory advanced that the A-text is a contraction or an 
abridgment, for any purpose whatsoever, of the B- or C-texts. I take it 
that B is an enlargement of A, and that C is a revision of both. A, there- 
fore, is the seed, whereas the other two are second thoughts, either of the 
A poet or of others, and it makes little difference which. If the three 
texts were written by one man, it is important to know what his original 
purpose was before one discusses his afterthoughts.' If the poets are 
three, it is still important to know what he meant and planned who gave 
an idea to his followers. 

An opinion has been prevalent that Piers Plowman is a poem which 
follows no systematic plot, is rather the interplay of allegory and realism 
in a series of pictures not too well connected, calculated to appeal to the 
common people, although not democratic or at all revolutionary.? The 
poem is indeed an allegory, and one built upon a large scale. One of the 
sanest generalizations, and one which also includes an analysis, with 
reference to the poem as a whole is that by Miss Dorothy L. Owen in her 


book on the comparison of Piers Plowman with French allegories.’ In 
her chapter upon the purpose of Allegories she says: 


Allegory may be used (1) to delineate contemporary life from the point of view 
of the reformer or of the pure satirist, as in Gulliver’s Travels; (2) to provide in- 


1 This article was accepted by PMLA in the spring of 1937. Inasmuch as word was 
received that the Reverend Mr. T. P. Dunning’s book, Piers Plowman: An Interpretation 
of the A-Text (The Talbot Press Limited: Dublin and Cork, 1937) was in the press, it was 
withheld until the publication in October, 1937, of that book. In many particulars Dr. 
Dunning and I agree, although our conclusions were reached upon entirely different meth- 
ods of approach. His interpretation is much fuller than mine can be in a short article, and 
his work excellent for its consideration of the text against the intellectual background 
His illustration of many points based upon evidence from earlier and contemporary church 
fathers and moralists is of distinct value. Also his definitions of Reason, Kuynde Wit, 
Conscience, Meed, etc., and the consistency with which he holds to them are a step forward 
in Piers Plowman scholarship. His interpretation of the poem as a whole from the didactic, 
not satirical, point of view and his demonstration of the artistic unity in its structure are 
also valuable. I disagree with him, however, in three points: (1) I think the theme of the 
poem is more the poet’s individual concern with the question ‘“‘What must I do to save my 
soul?” than an allegorical sermon upon the “right use of temporal goods,” although the 
connection is close; (2) I find an artistic unity in the Visio and the Vita taken together; (3) 
I think taken as a whole it is less orthodox than it is usually supposed to be. 

2 Opinion as to the orthodoxy of the poem is best summed up in Dunning, Piers 
Plowman, pp. 9-15. 

3 (London, 1909). 
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struction in sacred or in secular learning, as in the Morality plays; (3) to state 
abstract ethical truths, as in the Faerie Queene; (4) to embody the personal ex- 
perience of the writer (a) having universal application, as in the case of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, or (b) being merely phases and incidents, moral or material, of his 
career, as in the account of Spenser’s wooing in the Faerie Queene, Book vt. 
Almost all these varied uses of allegory are to be found in the Vision of Piers 
the Plowman. 


Certainly all of these elements, save perhaps 4b, are obviously present 
in the A-text. The scope, therefore, of the poem is tremendous. 

But if Piers Plowman A has no definite plot, it has a definite plan, a 
consecutive and well linked development, and a thought which is less 
orthodox, I think, than is generally believed. 

The Prologue is so familiar that its content needs no restatement in 
detail. The poet wandering on Malvern Hills on a May morning sits 
by a brook, falls asleep listening to its pleasant sound, and dreams he is 
in a wilderness, he knows not where. In the East towards the sun he 
sees a tower on a toft, and a deep vale beneath with a dungeon in it. But 
between the two is a fair field full of folk. These folk are workers and 
wasters, proud and humble representatives of some two dozen different 
occupations—all these, says the poet, and seven times more (109). Not 
only are the folk and their trades mentioned so that the dreamer and the 
reader behold a crowded stage, but with a deft line or two of characteriza- 
tion each trade and each representative is described.—There were friars, 
all the four orders, preaching to the people for the profit of their bellies, 
and misinterpreting Scripture for their own advantage (55-60); a par- 
doner was preaching as though he were a parish priest (65 ff.); and dis- 
gruntled priests in turn were running away to London to sing for simony 
(80 ff).—Consequently we see not only the “mean and rich working and 
wandering as the world asks,” but begin to feel the author’s prejudices. 
He is a spectator, but a sharp-eyed one, and his comments are worth 
attention. 

The first Passus of the vision gives the interpretation of this mountain, 
tower, dark dale, and field of folk. For Lady Church appears and 
preaches to the dreamer a sermon of four thoughts: a criticism of the 
worldliness of the folk; an explanation of the Tower, which is Truth— 
Truth that provided the earth to serve mankind according to rightful 
measure; the virtues of Mesura; and the misfortunes of the sins of the 
flesh (7-40). The dungeon, she explains, is the castle of Care, inhabited 
by Wrong, a hinderer of love and a lover of those who set their hearts 
upon such treasure as has no truth in it (56-68). The dreamer upon 
learning this, and upon discovering her identity as Holy Church, kneels 
and prays to her for one lesson—he asks not for instruction as to how he 
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may get treasure, but how he may save his soul (77-82). Her answer is, 
‘When all treasure is tried Truth is the best” (83). She then defines this 
Truth in a two-fold manner: as it applies to an individual it means hon- 
esty in speech and action, and doing no man ill; as it applies to the true 
function of an individual in the social order—each person is to fit into 
his place in the feudal pyramid. It is Holy Church speaking, of course, 
and she is nothing radical, but a maintainer of the status quo. 

Socrates made himself immensely unpopular in Athens by assuming 
the réle of the crampfish in his relations with his fellows.‘ By his con- 
tinual questions he benumbed them, and either forced them to shake 
off their old poses and assurances to think anew their philosophies, or, 
as was more often the case, provoked the anger and disdain of the proud 
but unthinking. His chief device was a disarming pretense of stupidity, 
which he assumed until his adversary explained and re-explained what 
he meant from all possible angles. His device has, of course, become a 
common one in satiric literature, for it is sure to show up the shallow- 
ness of the one being questioned. It is with sincerity that the dreamer 
assumes from this point on the réle of crampfish, although his most 
marked display of it is in the Vita, i.e. Passus rx—xII. 

Therefore the dreamer tells Lady Church that he cannot understand, 
and must have a clearer definition. He desires to know what power in 
his body will enable him to know Truth (127-128). It is with some exas- 
peration that she tells him he has a natural understanding in his heart 
which tells him to love his Lord better than himself, and not to do a sin 
though he die for it. She repeats that the individual must act Truth, 
and adds that Love and Peace are most important in his actions. Love 
comes directly from God, “For God so loved the world...” (141). 
Therefore, and here she emphasizes the nature of her conception oi 
Truth in social relations, the rich must have ruth on the poor. Man may 
be true and chaste of tongue, but unless he lives truly—i.e. loves the 
poor and shares his wealth with them—his merit is not worth ‘Malkyn’s 
maidenhead that no man desires” (158). 

And so with the close of the Prologue and the first Passus we have the 
stage set, a group of important characters presented, the motive for the 
action stated in the question “‘What must I do to be saved?” the answer 
outlined as a plan of life both for the individual and for society in accord 
with a definition of Truth. This definition is—to sum up—honest speech, 
honest action, doing no man ill, fitting into a fated groove, being guided 
by natural understanding, sinning not, loving the Lord better than self, 
loving neighbors, sharing with the poor, combining faith with works. We 


‘ Plato’s Meno, Translated by Floyer Sydenham, Everyman Library, p. 87. 
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have now to see how this plan of life is carried out in that field full of 
folk. Piers Plowman begins not unlike a large scale Morality play. 

In the Second Passus, which deals with the proposed marriage of Lady 
Meed, the dreamer is still unsatisfied with the de*nitions he has re- 
ceived. He tries, therefore, to solve his problem by approaching it from 
another angle. He falls upon his knees and beseeches Lady Church to 
teach him the “‘kuynde craft for to knowe the False” (1-4). She, who is 
departing, calls over her shoulder to him to look on his left hand where 
Fals and Favel (flattery) stand with their retinue. He looks there into 
the field and beholds a richly dressed woman, Lady Meed, who is about 
to marry Fals. He is told by Lady Church that he may look on but not 
join the crowd for he must dwell with truth (5-32). 

The soundness of this approach to an understanding of Truth, by an 
understanding of its opposite, had been demonstrated in literature from 
Aristotle to Dante, and is manifest today in the upbringing of every 
child. For almost all children are taught truth by a positive punishment 
for wrongdoing. There is, apparently, something so much more real and 
immediately understandable about wrong, and pain, and unhappiness 
than about definitions of truth, right, and pleasure that Aristotle was 
forced to define happiness after this negative manner as the absence of 
pain from the body and trouble from the soul. Dante, before he could 
understand the goodness and happiness of Paradise, had first to become 
acquainted with all forms of vice and evil. To the average mind there is 
more vividness and reality in his Inferno than there is in his Paradiso. 
And so to the dreamer, the poet, of Piers Plowman Falseness is presented 
not as a definition or as an abstraction but as a moving picture, a con- 
crete development of life in the field before him. Terms, names, and 
words become living beings. 

As the dreamer watches the attempted marriage ceremony between 
Fals and Lady Meed he is first impressed with the fact that there is no 
hall large enough in which to hold the wedding. So many are the dear 
friends and guests of the central figures that a huge pavilion had to be 
erected to accommodate them, and ten thousand tents besides. Fals and 
Lady Meed are befriended by people from all classes and occupations— 
there are knights, servants, laborers, and churchmen present. Favel, 
who bestows the bride upon the bridegroom, promises that Lady Meed 
will, as Falseness (Mrs. Fals), strive to be obedient to her husband at 
bed and board. He then endows the pair with a list of abstractions which 
prove to be four of the seven deadly sins—an earldom of Envy, the king- 
dom of Covetousness, Gluttony and great oaths, the service of Sloth— 
and finally consigns them all to hell (34-82). 

At this point Theology enters and breaks up what seems to be a civil 
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ceremony by telling the dignitary Civil, with a gentle curse or two, that 
woe will betide this wedding because it will anger Truth. He says that 
Lady Meed is a jeweler whom Truth must assign in marriage according 
to merit. He calls her a mayden ful gent (101-102) who might be cousin 
to the king. The contradiction between his high opinion of her and Lady 
Church’s low one (16-21) is striking, but is in perfect accord with the 
skeptical opinion which the poet displays toward Theology as distin- 
guished from the Church throughout the poem. Further satire appears 
in Passus xI. 

Theology succeeds in sending the wedding party off to London, there 
to test the legality of their proceedings. The remainder of the passus 
(158-212) shows the break-up of the wedding. There is treachery, as 
might be expected, in the ranks of Fals. Guile leads the troop, but 
Soothness (and what is it doing in this company?) speeds ahead to tel! 
Conscience what is going on. Conscience tells the King, who flies into a 
rage, and dispatches orders for all to be hanged except Lady Meed, who 
is to be brought to him for trial. Dread, however, slips from court ahead 
of the constables and warns Fals. Thereupon the whole retinue disperses 
and the passus ends with neatly conceived satire in which Fals flees to 
the Friars, Guile is saved by the Merchants and made into a salesman, 
and Liar is shared among the Pardoners, Doctors, and Minstrels. 

The sermon has been a good one; the dreamer has learned something 
of False. But a long play has started, and he must watch it out. The 
lesson continues and shows corruption in high places. Passus Three, 
therefore, deals with Lady Meed’s sojourn at court and her debate with 
Conscience. Upon her arrival Lady Meed immediately and completely 
corrupts the court. But she corrupts it through the weaknesses of the 
individuals themselves, not through any plans of her own. She is essen- 
tially negative, is courted by all at Westminster (12), dispenses her 
wealth to all, but initiates nothing. The King, having decided he wil! 
himself find out for her a husband, takes council with his lords and in the 
meanwhile leaves the lady in charge of a certain clerk. While in his care 
the dreamer sees how a justice, a confessor, and a friar make use of her 
for the corruption of themselves. 

When the King comes from council and asks the lady if she will have 
Conscience for her husband, she replies, ““Yea, Lord, and you may hang 
me if I do not” (107-108). When Conscience is asked if he will have her 
to wife he replies, ““No! by Christ.” He proceeds to speak at length con- 
cerning Lady Meed, accusing her of false rewarding, unscrupulousness, 
frailty, fickleness, and as being as common as the cart-way to knaves and 


5 Professor Chambers has shown that one text has moylere. On this see Dunning, op. cit., 
p. 87. Either word makes good sense. 
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to all (127).* Lady Meed mourns at first, when she hears this, but answers 
up in a way that pleases the King. She shows how much benefit she 
confers, that she is really good, that Conscience himself has hung on 
her neck,’ and that she could have helped the king keep his kingdom 
in France.® She praises the King, says how it becomes him to give gen- 
erously, and concludes with the thought, “No one may live without 
Meed” (220). 

All this is a necessary prelude to Conscience’s next remark. He has 
had time to use what the learned in the Middle Ages were so fond of, 
and what Wordsworth later called those “false secondary powers by 
which we multiply distinctions,” so takes pains to show the King that 
there are two kinds of Meed. One is of God, a just reward for good works. 
The other is measureless wealth that maintains misdoers (224-243). 
Having substantiated his contention with adequate reference to Scrip- 
ture, Conscience concludes the passus with a review of the state of affairs 
in law, where the rich only thrive as a result of Meed, and with a proph- 
ecy (more hopeful, perhaps, than the succeeding six hundred years 
have warranted) that natural understanding shall yet come together 
with conscience and make law a laborer so that love shall arise (274-282). 

In the Fourth Passus, while the King attempts to establish peace be- 
tween Meed and Conscience, the dreamer, the King, and we the readers 
are shown in a subtly drawn episode how Lady Meed defeats herself and 
shows her real colors by espousing the cause of Wrong. For Peace breaks 
in upon the deliberations of Reason, Conscience, and the King with a 
petition against Wrong, who has ravished Rose and Margrete, stolen 
his geese, and his horse, and beaten his men. The picture is excellently 
presented, and the situation is dramatic. Conscience advises that the 
plea is well founded (34-48). Wrong is apprehended, but by the aid of 
Wisdom, Wit, and Lady Meed he pays off. For his sake Lady Meed pays 
to Peace in good red gold so much that even he, the accuser, pleads with 
the King to be lenient with Wrong (49-90). The King asks the advice of 
Reason. All the court plead for leniency. Reason demands that they not 
plead for that until there has been a general reform in which Truth can 
prevail (91-116). He solemnly declares he will have no ruth until Lady 
Meed is driven from the hall (116-119).® He then becomes a candidate 
for governorship, and tells how he would rule the realm if he were king 


* She seems to stand for more than “cupidity,”’ see Dunning, of. cit., pp. 70, 93. 

7 An excellent interpretation of this in Dunning, op. cit., pp. 54-58, 94. 

* If, as Skeat says in his notes, he had paid to keep that kingdom instead of demanding 
3,000,000 crowns for the ransom of the French King John. See Dunning, of. cit., p. 95, for 
further elaboration. 

* For a good interpretation see Dunning, op. cit., p. 104. 
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(120-133). He sways the minds of the court completely so that even Love 
laughs Meed to scorn (134-140). During the remaining lines of the 
Passus he accepts the position of Prime Minister upon condition that 
Conscience may be his closest advisor. “‘Aye,’’ says the King, “‘let the 
three of us live together” (141-158). 

The dreamer has learned much about falseness and wrong. In the 
satire he has seen it manifested in every grade of society, in every nook 
and cranny of life. He has seen a certain failure on the part of Govern- 
ment to cope with it. In a dramatic scene he has understood the failure 
of one way of handling it, that of lenience. He has learned what false 
reward is through the character of Meed, and that not through lenience 
can her energies be redirected into righteous paths. He has learned the 
sternness of Reason, and the inflexibility of Conscience. Meed and her 
crew are routed. They vanish, as indeed does the whole picture, in the 
first two lines of the next Passus.'® 

Passus Five introduces us to a second vision, one in which Conscience 
is seen preaching to the field full of folk, and in which various ones of 
these come up to him to repent. The lesson of Falseness has been a long 
one. We need the relief and change provided by the dreamer’s awakening 
before entering upon the second stage of his advancement in the know!- 
edge of what Truth is, and what he must do to be saved. What the 
dreamer sees in the working out of the second vision is that one of the 
chief characteristics of erring mankind, and one which keeps it from the 
goal of Truth, is the inconstancy which is inherent in its very human- 
ity—that its course is one of error followed by temporary repentance, 
succeeded by a second course of evil ways. 

The dreamer after waking, wandering a short distance farther, and 
falling asleep again, dreams of the same field of folk and sees Conscience 
with a cross in the act of preaching. His sermon, which is direct and real- 
istic, falls into two parts. The first is a spiritual interpretation of a recent 
visitation of the Plague—which has come as a punishment for sins,—and 
of a hard windstorm that has blown the fruit crops down before their 
time—which has come as a reminder of the doomsday which will arrive. 
In the second part Conscience advises that before doomsday comes all 
wasters should go to work, husbands should rule their wives, children 
should be taught respect for their elders, prelates should practice what 
they preach, religion should reform itself before its rule is taken from it 
by the court, and that all who make pilgrimages to Rome and to St. 
James should seek Truth instead (5-42). 

After this, Repentance runs through the crowd and makes “William 


10 This carrying over of the action to the first few lines of the succeeding passus is one of 
the devices frequently used by the poet to bind together the parts of his poem. 
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to weep water with his eyes” (44). The picture is one of a medieval reviv- 
al meeting. There is no better place for the dreamer to behold the psy- 
chology of emotional repentance. The rest of the passus is given to the 
development of this picture. The backsliders come up as allegorical 
figures, as individuals, and as a mass to confess and repent. 

The chief of the seven deadly sins, Pernel Proud-heart, leads the way. 
She is followed by Lechery, Envy, Covetousness, Gluttony, and Sloth 
(45-241). Wrath, if he is there, does not repent. Not everyone does at a 
revival meeting. Nor does he repent in any of the sixteen A-text manu- 
scripts. And what difference if he doesn’t? The dreamer has had a lesson 
sufficiently long as far as allegorical figures are concerned to impress 
him. Next comes a real individual, Robert the Robber, the one who was 
called in to umpire a game (180) in the tavern where Glutton met his 
downfall. He has heard Sloth’s confession and determination to restore 
his wicked winnings, and thinks of his own sins of that nature. He has 
spent all of his winnings so can make no restitution, but can say that 
he is sorry. His is the easiest state in which to repent—nothing to lose 
and everything to gain. He prays forgiveness (242-259). 

At this point the dreamer sees the effect of mob psychology, for a 
thousand men throng together, weeping and wailing their wicked deeds, 
and crying to Christ and Mary to give them grace to seek St. Truth. 
May they seek him out, by God’s trust, says the poet in closing (260- 
263), but without complete conviction that they will. 

Passus five was a rather long but lively scene. Passus Six is short, 
but heavy in its allegory, and relieved only by the realistic by-play be- 
tween Piers and the fraudulent Palmer. It tells of the pilgrimage to 
Truth, of the floundering by the way until Piers the Plowman becomes 
the director. And the dreamer is faced with the same dilemma in which 
he found himself in the first passus, for the closer he approaches to Truth, 
the more he finds he must leave the concrete and easily understandable, 
and deal with abstractions. 

The whole revival congregation bustles off in search of Truth, but 
inasmuch as its members proceed by the guidance of their own wills 
they go amiss (1-5). When it grows late they meet a man appareled as 
a Palmer, fot-hot, as Chaucer would say, from Sinai, Rome, Galicia, 
etc. with his relics. When he is asked the way to Truth he declares he 
knows not for other things interest him. Thereupon Piers Plowman puts 
forth his head (from where?) and says that he knows the way, that 
Conscience and Clean Wit showed it to him fifteen years ago, that he 
has lived by Truth in every act since. He undertakes the guidance of the 
pilgrimage. This is the first appearance of the author’s favorite charac- 
ter, and the one for whom he later named the poem. 
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“Piers then directs them to St. Truth via the ten commandments,” as 
Professor Manly neatly puts it, “allegorically and hyphenetically con- 
ceived.” But not only does he direct them by the ten commandments, 
for some of the signposts are labelled with beatitudes, and others with 
mere abstractions of moral import. If the reader looks here for fixed 
numbers, ten commandments or eight beatitudes, he will be as disap- 
pointed as he was in trying to find seven deadly sins in the previous 
places where some of them were mentioned. It seems to be the author’s 
way of composing. Perhaps no leaves have really been lost from the 
manuscripts (50-74). 

After explaining the road they must travel Piers describes the castle 
of truth, its attendants, its laws and customs, and its pass-word (75 
117). Unless all due observances are performed, he warns them, they 
will be banished from the castle, will lose everything they have gained, 
and may only return when they have got a great store of grace. This 
brings dissension to their ranks. Cut-purse, Apeward, and Waferer 
declare they have no kin there, nor will go a step after such preaching. 
Piers persists, however, in his contention that unless they follow all direc- 
tions they will be lost, but closes the passus with the comforting remark 
that Mercy has might there and her son also, and that to pilgrims who go 
in time these dispense grace (117-126). But the backsliding has begun. 

The seventh Passus begins with the excellent stroke of an artist who 
knows the comments and workings of a crowd of such people as he is 
describing. An unidentified voice is heard above the bustle of the pil- 
grims complaining that Piers’ directions are too difficult. Piers, there- 
upon, carried away by the spirit of the occasion, seizes the opportunity 
to do some good according to his lights, and declares he will lead them 
himself if he may have time to plow his field first. Some object. Piers 
knows the value of that delay for eliminating purposes. His philosophy 
of life is one which requires endurance and strength of purpose. A less 
discerning person than himself could foretell that numbers of these pil- 
grims will continue the journey no longer than the emotional fervor 
stirred up by Conscience’s sermon and the wailing crowd lasts in them. 
The test of their sincerity is to be found in the application of his doctrine 
of work. 

The knight enters wholeheartedly into the plan and wants to plow. 
Piers demurs and explains at length what a knight’s duties are in life. 
The knight must stay in his groove (23-52). It is the very doctrine 
preached by Lady Church in the first passus. 

Piers has a model family, and, as he is now going to make his las! 
pilgrimage, he draws up a testament which will provide for his wife and 
their children. His soul he gives to God, his corpse to the Church, his 
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goods to his wife to use and distribute among the poor. He has served 
Truth for many years as a plowman, now he is to become his beadsman 
and pilgrim. 

Half a day’s work is sufficient to show up the increasing number of 
backsliders and loafers. As the labor problem grows acute Piers prays 
help from the Knight. He in turn following the same approach that the 
King had tried with Lady Meed and Wrong in the earlier scenes courte- 
ously addresses the frauds and asks them to mend their ways. As they 
have no respect for him or for his laws, they pay no attention. This leads 
Piers to try the drastic means of calling upon Hunger to help him. 
Hunger appears and quickly cures the lazy class. After the first siege 
Piers pities the people and drives Hunger off. Before he departs Hunger 
gives advice which Piers likes exceedingly; namely, that he should not 
let Sir Surfeit sit at his board (252). But the irony of the situation, and 
the failure of the starvation method as well as the method of lenience in 
handling this aspect of the problem of falseness and wrong appears when 
Hunger himself dines before he goes and proves to be the greatest glut- 
ton of all. The folk busy themselves to feed him and put him to sleep. 
Then all the wasters and frauds break loose again and toss away foolishly 
all they have learned. They lose their humility, scorn plain living, live 
beyond their means again, require shorter hours and larger wages, learn 
nothing from their experience which will serve them to prepare against 
another dearth. The passus closes with the prophecy that in another 
five years depression and Hunger will come again. It has been read in 
the stars and Saturn was sent to warn them (264-311). 

This has been a strong lesson for the dreamer. Law has again proved 
ineffectual in handling the backslidings of human beings. Hunger has 
also failed, for its remedy is but temporary. Depressions will continue, 
apparently, until all are educated by Truth. The pilgrimage, shaky in 
its foundations to begin with, has disbanded. A human plan has failed 
and the field of folk are back where they started, with only the dreamer 
the wiser for their experiences. But the crucial point is to come in the 
eighth passus. What is to happen to Piers? He is a man with an ideal, 
has lived a good life, has meant to serve his fellows well. But he is only 
a man; his plans have failed; how will he weather it? Is part of the teach- 
ing of Truth which the dreamer must learn an understanding that human 
ideals are also doomed to fail? 

Truth, we are informed by the opening lines of the eighth Passus, 
heard about Piers, his hardships, and his assumption of the garb of a 
pilgrim, and told him to take his team and plow the earth. The emphasis 
is upon work and living a philosophy rather than seeking an ideal. Truth 
also sent a pardon to Piers and one to all who helped him. The terms of 
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the pardon to these helpers (9-89) are in line with the doctrine of works 
which Lady Church preached in the first passus. Before Piers opens his 
pardon, however, a priest appears and asks that he may interpret it in 
English. This is the high point of the second vision. The dreamer steps 
up to look over Piers’ shoulder and reads the two simple lines of Latin 
contained in the pardon: 

Et qui bona egerunt, ibunt in vitam eternam; 

Qui vero mala, in ignem eternam! (95.) 


The priest interprets this a bit scornfully, “By St. Peter, I can find no 
pardon but do well and have well and God shall have thy soul, do evil and 
have evil and expect no other than hell fire.” It commanded Piers to 
keep on working if he would be saved. Piers is an idealist and a very 
human one. He thought he had finished his work. He thought in his old 
age to supplant fifteen years of active service to Truth with a period of 
contemplation of Truth. He had hoped for some honorable mention con- 
cerning the deeds he had performed. To receive this simple and stark 
command when he had expected so much more seems hard. Even the 
best of humans, the dreamer learns, backslide, for Piers in pure anger 
tears the pardon asunder (99-100) and in his bitterness makes a speech 
in which he declares he will not work in the future the hard way he has 
in the past. He quotes from Scripture what seem to him to be two phi- 
losophies diametrically opposed to the life he has led, yet which will in 
the end receive the same reward. One, from Psalms, recommends a life 
of penitent weeping and prayers (106); the other, which he ascribes to 
Luke, also recommends what seems to be the contemplative life. It is 
the “Consider the lilies of the field . . . ” point of view. He is bewildered. 
Which, now, is doing well? 

The priest advises Piers to stick to his labor, and scornfully implies 
that he is a fool to meddle with learning, with philosophical and doctrina] 
questions on the basis of his little knowledge of those subjects. He tells 
him he would make a good one to preach upon the text “Quoniam litera- 
turam non cognovi...” (121-122). But the contemplative life seems 
the easier and the reward the same; so Piers persists in his change of atti- 
tude. He engages in active argument with the priest, who has done noth- 
ing to resolve this doctrinal problem or sympathize with him in the be- 
wildered state of his changing mind, and quotes Solomon concerning the 
folly of scorners. With the noise of their argument the dreamer awakes. 

The lesson concerning falseness, the failure of human remedies, the in- 
constancy of humans, the backsliding among even the best, has been 
learned. And the dreamer thinks a great deal about it as he trudges along 
a mile way over Malvern Hills. He thinks about it many times after- 
ward, and his two dreams continue to impress him, especially that one 
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which showed the pardon, and all the questions it aroused. Was Piers 
warranted in his change of opinion? Was the priest warranted in his scorn 
of Piers’ ignorance? What of the doctrine of work? What of this new and 
succinct definition of Truth—do-well—which seemed to embrace all that 
Lady Church had told him in the first passus? Do good deeds surpass in 
efficacy the pardons and indulgences of the Pope, as far as the question 
of the salvation of the individual’s soul is concerned? All these queries 
come before the mind of the dreamer as he closes the passus, weighing 
the relative values of doing well and Pope’s pardons. He is orthodox, and 
claims still to believe that what the Pope does is good, but this do-well 
idea fascinates him. He declares he will not give a “‘pye-heel” for the 
pouch full of pardons which mayors and magistrates have acquired un- 
less they also have do-well to help them in the next world (128-187). 

Here is the end, says the poet, of the vision concerning Piers the 
Plowman. But here begins, he continues, the life of do-well, do-bet, and 
do-best according to wit and reason. He has not finished, nor has his 
curious mind been satisfied with regard to the answer of Truth to his 
question, “‘What must I do to be saved?”” He now knows what wrong is 
as acted by the mass of mankind. He has been told to do-well, but what 
is that? And is there a do-better, and perhaps a do-best? And what are 
they? His more than natural curiosity has been aroused anew by the un- 
answered problems of the eighth passus. Is do-well the strenuous, hard, 
active life exemplified by Piers, or is it the opposite, the life which 
Piers was about to turn to? The priest, instead of resolving the issue and 
giving an answer, merely confused it. 

In the ninth Passus we find that the poet, who now calls himself Will, 
has roamed about all summer hunting for do-wel, do-bet, and do-best, or 
for any news of them, or for any definition of them which will satisfy 
him (1-12). Two friars whom he meets declare that do-wel dwells with 
them (12-21). But the poet, who is no longer the comparatively quiet 
and passive spectator of the first eight passus, but the Socratic crampfish, 
disputes the contention of the friars. He quotes from Proverbs that seven 
times a day a righteous man falls, decides that the friars are men hence 
must fall into sin at least as many times, argues that do-wel and sin 
cannot exist together, ergo do-wel cannot live with them. The second 
friar tries to prove by the analogy of a man’s falling in a boat on a rough 
sea, yet reaching the rudder and guiding safe to land, that the friars can 
fall and yet do well. But his presentation of this analogy is so mixed up, 
with the friars now representing the man in the boat, now the boat it- 
self, and so complex and wordy that it means nothing. Will says that 
he does not understand, bids them God’s grace, and departs intent upon 
seeking further (22-52). 

While leaning against a tree listening to the songs of birds, he falls 
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asleep again (certainly the sleepiest man in the Middle Ages) and dreams 
a third wonderful dream (53-60). In this a tall man appears named 
Thought, who was Will’s first teacher. The latter immediately asks him 
to define do-well (61-68). Do-wel, says Thought, is a person meek of 
mouth, mild of speech, true of tongue and his two hands, who wins live- 
lihood by his labor or by his land, is trustworthy in his accounts, takes 
only his own, and is neither drunk nor disdainful (69-75). Do-bet, he 
adds, is all this but more. He is meek as a lamb, humble of speech, he!))s 
the needy if he has aught of his own, has broken the purses of the 
avaricious, has made friends for himself with Mammon’s money, has 
gone into the church, translated the Bible, preached to the people, and 
done good to all (76-85). Do-best, the third of the group, combines both 
of the above, and in addition bears a Bishop’s cross, and a staff with 
which to drive off the wicked who would harm do-wel. 

The definitions of the first two are strikingly close to what Lady 
Church told the poet in the first passus. They add something. But Wil! 
is unsatisfied. He asks how the do’s came to be on earth. This is a probing 
question. What caused the necessity for do-wel, -bet, and -best (101-104)? 
Thought cannot answer, but advises that Wit may be able to. Wit ap- 
pears, and the passus closes with Thought’s misinterpreting the question 
and asking him on Will’s behalf where do-wel, -bet, and -best dwell on 
earth. That would have been Will’s next question so he lets it pass 
(105-118). 

Wit presides over the tenth Passus and tells of the abode of the do’s in 
a castle named Caro (a man with a soul), built by Kuynde (God), hold- 
ing within it Lady Anima (life), guarded by Inwit (Conscience) and his 
five sons,—See-wel, Say-wel, Hear-wel, Work-wel, and Go-wel (25-57). 
The whole is presented in a vague and roundabout manner; and for 
Will, who would understand the exact meanings of terms, this with all 
of its repetition is not clear. But Wit is longwinded and continues, re- 
marking of the defeat of Inwit when a man is inebriated, and launching 
into the problem of freedom of the will. Each man is responsible, whether 
he does well or ill. And do-wel is a Duke who destroys vices, saves the 
soul, and will allow no sin to root in his heart. But Dread is the great 
master who makes men meek (58-87). He makes his definition of do-wel 
blend into that of do-bet, requires that man’s conscience be under the 
guidance of Holy Church, and that each should accept his lot (88-112). 
His is the same advice twice tendered before, that man must remain 
in the groove into which he has been born in the social structure, and 
there work out his own salvation. 

The remaining portion of the passus is an elaboration upon the kinds 
of people to whom God is apt to give grace. But in the discourse Wit suc- 
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ceeds in discovering only the happiness of wedded folk who live as the 
law requires. The subject is very close to his heart, for he goes to the 
length of almost one hundred lines describing the value of marriage, the 
evils of improper marriages, along with an application to the post-plague 
period of fourteenth-century England (127-210). He concludes his ser- 
mon by clarifying his definitions of the do’s. Do-wel is to fear; Do-bet is 
to be patient, Do-best lays low the proud and obstinate (211-213). 

There is meat in what Wit has said. But his whole discourse is some- 
thing lacking in clarity and preciseness. Before Will has the chance to 
question him further, however, the poet most dramatically and a bit 
ironically makes Dame Study, Wit’s wife, who in her eavesdropping has 
heard the whole of her husband’s speech, rush forth and berate him in 
some ninety lines for casting pearls before ignorant swine ‘‘margerie 
perles among hogges” (9-10), and condemn Will for his questioning 
attitude. The touch is nice which makes such berating follow upon the 
heels of Wit’s discourse on happy married life. 

It is Dame Study, then, who dominates the eleventh Passus. She 
scourges the clerks of her time for the increasing tendency to dispute 
fine problems in religion instead of holding the divine things in their 
hearts and acting upon them as men of lower station do. The continual 
questioning of the clergy leads to disbelief; therefore she advises, and 
her advice is in accord with St. Augustine’s ‘Non plus sapere quam opor- 
tet sapere.” A less keen-minded man than Will could see that he was 
being made the butt of her remarks. She tells Will that unless he lives 
do-wel he will never know do-bet, though do-best [the bishop] approach 
him [with his threats or indulgences] day after day (1-91). 

Wit with the silly grin of the hen-pecked husband stands back speech- 
less and perfectly subdued by wife Study’s tirade.'' He motions to Will 
to question her more if he would know further (92-98). Thereupon Will 
humbles himself to his knees and begs dame Study to explain what do- 
wel is (99-102). She likes his attitude and sends him to Cousin Clergy, 
whose six-weeks-wedded wife, Scripture, can tell him. Before he goes, 
however, she reminisces about her long career as a teacher, and remarks 
that the only subject that baffled her was Theology. That troubled her 
ten score times, and the more, she says, she muses upon it now, the 
mistier it seems. Doubtless Will would agree with her. It was Theology 
who in the second passus disagreed with Lady Church about the quali- 
ties of Lady Meed, and Theology who failed to come to the rescue of 
Piers and resolve his dilemma at the end of the eighth passus. Yet Dame 
study draws from its windings and obscurities the doctrine that do-wel, 


a “al laugwhinge he loutede and lokede uppon Studie 
In signe that I schulde bisechen hire of grace” (97, 98). 
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-bet, and -best come from Love’s school, and that they mean loving one’s 
enemy and one’s slanderer (136-151). 

Will then visits Clergy and learns from him that do-wel is the active 
life, that farmers, craftsmen, and all workers live it (178-184); that 
do-bet breaks bread with beggars, clothes men, comforts the sick and 
prisoners, and sympathizes with the sorrowful and the joyous (185-191); 
that do-best knows the truth, has benefices, is most worthy to give and 
teach. He is a bishop’s peer, a prince of God’s people to preach or chas- 
tize, (191-195). After scourging the worldliness of the modern do-besis 
it is with exasperation that he concludes that knights, Lords and Earls 
might after all be the true do-bests, and sees justification for this thought 
in the Bible: 


Super cathedram Moisi sederunt principes. (196-220.) 


At this point his recently wedded wife Scripture breaks in upon him 
and reproves him for that statement (She seems to be a true disciple of 
Dame Study). She refuses to believe that the rich and the princes even 
help toward heaven, for Paul proved that it was impossible for the rich 
to enter there (221-227). Will enjoys the situation, becomes the cramp- 
fish again, and disputes Scripture after the manner of the schoolmen. 
“Contra,” he calls out, and proves from Peter that any one who is bap- 
tized might enter heaven (228-230). Scripture counters by saying that 
Peter’s statement had only a special application to heathens who were 
baptized. Christian men, she contends, from the beginning gain salva- 
tion by a different means. They must follow the ten commandments and 
love their neighbors—i.e. give to the poor, or they will be punished in 
hell (231-249). 

Will throws up his hands in despair and cries out that he is no nearer 
his definition, that he has walked all the way for nought, and during the 
remainder of the passus proceeds to ask very embarrassing questions, 
and to make himself thoroughly unpopular with Clergy and Scripture. 

The first point he makes is that works will avail him nothing, for his 
life was predestined long before he was even born. This he substantiates 
by quotation from the Gospel: ‘‘Nemo ascendet ad celum nisi qui de 
celo descendit.”’ It is a misquotation, but he does not recognize it nor 
do Clergy and Scripture.” There is a fine opportunity for them to resolve 
one of his difficulties which they do not take. Will continues to point 
out certain contradictions and paradoxes within the church. It con- 


12 The ascendet should read ascendit, and in its context, John 11.13, has nothing to do 
with predestination, but is rather a special reference to Christ’s having descended from 
heaven and his destined return to it. The verb is corrected in the B- and C- texts, but the 
interpretation remains the same. 
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demns both Solomon and Aristotle, yet draws its precepts and admoni- 
tions to do well from them. It preaches that a thief on the cross was 
gathered up into heaven quicker than John the Baptist or Adam without 
even having having to go through Purgatory. Mary Magdalene was 
saved. Yet who might do worse? David was saved though he killed 
Uriah. How can that be explained on the basis of do-wel? Paul stoned 
Stephen. What about that? Will then forces Clergy to the wall by re- 
quiring him to give him direct answers, and by quoting Christ’s words, 
“Fear not to answer any one. I will be with you to help you” (250-292). 
Clergy can find no answer; so Will, with a strange gloss upon St. Augus- 
tine’s words, “Ecce ipsi ydioti rapiunt celum, ubi nos sapientes in in- 
fernum mergemur,” that none are the sooner taken away from right 
belief than are great clerks who read many books, nor any sooner saved 
than such poor people as plowmen and herdsmen, defies the power of 
the clergy, and insinuates that with all their learning they are frauds. 

The situation is as tense a one as that in the eighth passus just before 
Piers reads his pardon. Clergy acts true to his colors as painted through- 
out the poem. He might even be the priest who scorned Piers for his 
little learning. His reaction is the customary one. And so with the be- 
ginning of the twelfth and final passus Clergy declares he has taught Will 
as best he may to do-wel, and who would do more must be an angel. He 
criticizes him for wanting to learn, and accuses him of desiring the 
knowledge only to retail it to others in such a manner as to be harmful 
both to Clergy and Theology, for he thinks Will is unwilling to gain his 
knowledge by long study. It is an old excuse. He says that if he could 
know for certain that Will would act according to his teaching he would 
explain everything he asked (1-11). Hereupon his wife Scripture cries 
shame upon him for even thinking to explain his mysteries to one uniniti- 
ate, to one unshriven by Kuynde Cardinal Wit, and not christened in a 
font. That would be a shame and slander upon Holy Church. Theology 
forbade it, and David, God’s darling, and Paul too (she succeeds in ad- 
ducing all of the authorities whom Will had just called into question), 
nor would God tell Pilate when he asked him what Truth was. “So tell 
him no more,” she concludes, “for he comes not with a sincere heart to 
learn about do-wel, but only to argue” (12-33). Clergy yields the field to 
his wife, even as Wit had done before. As he retires into his house he 
tells Will to go and do well or ill as he likes (34-37). 

But Will is sincere in his questioning. He falls upon his knees to Lady 
Scripture and prays to know where her cousin Kynde Wit lodges that 
he may go to him and confess. Hereupon the poet enters one more to 
the series of complications. Lady Scripture, pleased now with his atti- 
tude, catches him up in her arms and says she will direct him to Kynde 
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Wit. Will kisses her and thanks her a thousand times with throbbing 
heart (38-48). She summons a young chorister Omnium Probate to lead 
him to the city Quod bonum est tenete and there point out the dwelling 
of Kynde Wit. The chorister bears instructions, also, to Kynde Wit to 
show Will what do-wel is (48-54). This is the first hopeful sign that Wil] 
has had yet. After well warranted despair where the learned are con- 
cerned he is at last sent along in the company of Omnium Probate. This 
companion and guide is sanctioned by Scripture. The principle for which 
his guide stands has been the ruling force in every step of his way so far. 
It is almost a triumph when least he expects one, and it marks a turn in 
the treatment of him by the representatives of Religion. He looks for- 
ward eagerly to seeing the city Quod bonum est. There surely he will find 
the answer to his question, “‘What must I do to be saved?” 

From this point, A, x11, 54, the text as it stands in Skeat’s edition is 
difficult to interpret. It comes to an end in fifty-one more lines. Seem- 
ingly Will and his guide take leave of Dame Scripture and set out for 
the city where Kynde Cardinal Wit dwells. It is a dream journey and 
seems to take a few years, and as they proceed Will reminisces in his 
mind the wonders he has met in his youth; and these are strangely 
blended, as they sometimes are in dreams, with the journey he is upon 
at present. Hunger appears in its direct aspect, that Hunger which killed 
off or cured the lazy in Piers’ field, a savage sort of Hunger that is bent 
upon killing Life. Will accompanies him for a while, but soon complains 
of faintness. Hunger feeds him from his sack until he is sick, then bids 
him good day and vanishes. Next appears lean Fever, a knave with a 
confessor’s face, who is also on his way to Life with death news. Will, 
doubtless recovered from his illness, asks to accompany him, and says 
he will hold open the gate for him. “No,” says Fever, “go no farther but 
live your life as it has been ordained. A man’s joy will be no more than 
he has deserved while alive here. Therefore, go, and do well while your 
days last, in order that you may play much in Paradise with the angels. 
For you will be caught up into the Light in the twinkling of an eye i/ 
you act according to the word that Holy Writ teaches, and are a close 
companion to prayers and profitable works” (55-98). In this speech, 
continues the passage, Will discerned good advice, and as quickly as he 
could composed what is written here along with other works concerning 
Piers the Plowman and other great people also. When his work was done, 
before he could discover Death, Death crept up and dealt him a blow. 
Now he is closed under clay, may Christ have his soul (99-105). 

It is possible, perhaps, to make sense out of these last lines in accord 
with the development which has preceded them, and to say that Will, 
following the guide Omnium Probate, here sought to look into ultimate 
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things and to learn what Death was by following Hunger and Fever. 
In his course he received advice—which he has had how many times 
before since Lady Church gave it to him in the first passus?—namely, 
to do well in this life, follow the teachings of scripture, work good works, 
pray, and fit into the groove. Thereupon he suddenly drops the question- 
ing attitude which has motivated his every action heretofore, accepts 
the warning, turns to his writing, and while in the midst of his labor 
finds what he was last in search of—Death, and with it, perhaps, the 
answers to all his questions. But the explanation is forced. 

Skeat questioned all but the last two of the final seven lines of the 
text as he printed it, and assigned them to John But, who added, because 
he “meddled with making,” under his own name twelve lines more which 
Skeat did not print. Professor Chambers is convinced that John But 
began his addition with line 89, beginning, ““Nay Will!” quod that wyght 
[Fever], “wend thou no ferther.” Certainly the ending as it stands is 
impossible, for Will, the poet, according to it dies in his sleep—at least 
there is given no hint of his awakening from this third dream—and 
could not therefore transmit his vision to us. The poet who wrote as 
far as A, x11, 54 was a careful artist, of the medieval sort, and a thinking 
man. He has entered a new complication—the journey to Kynde Wit— 
in order to carry further his questioning about the nature of do-wel. It 
is not like him to forget this, to reverse his questioning attitude, and end 
the poem hurriedly in so inconsistent a manner as that of telling the 
readers he has been killed. These considerations combined with the 
doubtfulness of the syntax of lines 55, 56, the sudden dropping of Om- 
nium Probate and Quod-bonum-est-tenete after line 57, and the mixture 
of the time element in lines 58, 60, make me believe that the original 
poet laid aside his work at A, x11, 54. 

To say why he did this might lead far afield in conjecture. Perhaps he 
saw no end to his questioning. Perhaps the paradox of Scripture’s giving 
him Omnium Probate for a guide upon the heels of Study’s advice 
Non plus sapere quam oportet sapere puzzled him and made him want 
more time to think it out. Perhaps the definition of Kynde Cardinal Wit 
to whom he was going to be shriven baffled him. But at all events he has 
asked enough questions up to this point to satisfy me that the resolution 
of them, which seems to be the point of the poem, and from that to draw 
some conclusions as to what Truth is, what do-wel is, and what their 
relation is in the problem of the salvation of the soul, would take more 
than fifty-one additional lines. Perhaps he laid the A-text aside, studied 
and thought more, and then rewrote, continued, and expanded it in the 
B-text. But that is a consideration beyond the scope of this paper. 

I said at the outset that the poem has a definite plan, a consecutive 
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and well linked development, and contains a thought less orthodox than 
is generally granted it. There are, in summary, as I think I have showed 
from my analysis, three successive moving pictures, framed in three 
visions. But the second derives from the first, and the third from the 
second and first. The Question is asked in the first Passus, ““What must 
I do to be saved?’ The answer is given, “Follow Truth.” Truth is de- 
fined as it applies to the individual with relation to himself, ‘and as it 
applies to him in the social structure. The dreamer requires an elabora- 
tion and clarification of the definition. This is presented first by a series 
of closely linked object lessons in which he learns what Truth’s opposite 
Falseness is, and from which he concludes that salvation in the next 
world depends upon doing well in this. The question arises immediately 
as to just what do-wel is, and whether or not there are degrees of it, 
do-better, and do-best. The dreamer, who heretofore has been passively 
receiving his knowledge as a mere spectator of the field of life, now be- 
comes the active questioner in search of a definition of do-wel and its 
relation to Truth, and the effectiveness of both of them in saving the 
soul. The plan is clear. There are amplifications along the course, some 
of which to the twentieth-century but not to the medieval conception of 
art are disproportionate. But there are no digressions. The author was 
an artist, and each discussion or illustration fits into his scheme. 

In many respects the poem is similar to a vast Morality play. But it 
differs from the Morality play in that it does not conclude with a definite 
system of life in which all questions are answered, and all human actions 
put into categories with the vices and virtues lined up on either side 
and labelled. In fact it does not conclude. It questions, and questions, 
and questions again. And in that it is perhaps unorthodox and not very 
medieval. Nevertheless it is a medieval document. For its center of 
gravity it has man’s immortal soul, and takes its life from the earnest 
desire to discover the nature of the salvation of that soul. 

There is satire in the nature of social criticism in every line. The poet 
had ample precedents for this criticism in the English literature which 
preceded his work. About 1250 was written the little poem Hwon Holy 
Chireche is Under Vote,“ which deplores the extent to which simony has 
entered the church. At about the same time was written the Debate of 
the Body and Soul,'* wherein the spirit castigates the flesh for having 
caused the downfall of both. It manages to include much criticism of 


18 This I take to be the keynote of the poem. Dr. Dunning (p. 60) minimizes its im- 
portance by considering it merely a common rhetorical device of the time, designed to give 
the poet an opportunity of outlining further his theme. 

4 FETS, 49, 89. 

15, F. Emerson, A Middle English Reader (Macmillan, 1932), p. 47. 
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worldliness in general. In 1303 Robert Manning of Brunne translated his 
Handlynge Synne from the French of William of Waddington’s Manuel 
des Pechiez." It contains illustrative stories presenting the shortcomings 
of humans. About the year 1310 appeared the Song of the Husbandman," 
which presents the poor man’s lot under the heavy taxes of the church 
and state. Sometime before 1325 appeared the Poem on the Reign of 
Edward II," a scourge of society from top to bottom for its evils in order 
to answer the questions (1) why war and mischief and slaughter have 
come to the land, (2) why hunger and famine have undone the peasants, 
(3) why beasts have been killed and grain is so expensive. The answer is 
found in the looseness of men’s behavior in their various functions in 
life which has brought on a divine visitation of scourge and punishment. 
The conception is of a society of many grooves in which each member 
has a place out of which he must not go. Of the 470 odd lines in the poem 
210 are given over to criticism of the clergy for simony and for living fat 
and easy lives as opposed to their vows of poverty and hardship. About 
the same time was written a short poem, the Song of Nego,'’ which 
proves to be a satire upon the technical jargon of the clerks—-those of 
little learning and much disputing—who interrupt arguments with a 
nego, or a dubito, or a concedo, and continue to split hairs. Not long after 
appeared the manuscript which we have of the Song of the Times,'’—a 
short statement of evil days written in French, Latin, and English. It 
is true that the author of Piers Plowman may not have known any of 
these particular poems. But there existed without a doubt many more of 
the same sort. The thoughts were in the air. But none of the extant 
poems are as eloquent, <r as impressive, or as interesting in their social 
criticism as is Piers Plowman. And after it appeared many another writer 
found his tongue, and became bold in his satire.'® 

Almost all of the criticism in Piers Plowman is directed against the 
worldliness of the people in the field full of folk. It would not be to the 
point here to list all the types and occupations satirized. Suffice it to 
recall that a great pavilion and ten thousand tents could not hold the 
guests and friends of Falseness and Lady Meed. Undoubtedly, too, there 
is some personal satire in the poem. Certainly any and every fourteenth- 
century listener or reader identified some of the allegorical figures with 
contemporary characters in church and state. It is that search for the 


Edited by F. J. Furnivall (1862), for the Roxburghe Club. 

Political Songs of England from the Reign of John to Edward III, ed. Thomas Wright, 
Camden Society (1839), 3 vols. 

18 See especially, Richard the Redeless, in Skeat’s 1886 ed. of Piers Plowman; and The 
Complaint of the Plowman, T. Wright, Political Poems and Songs, Rolls Series (London 
1859-61), I, 304. 
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double meaning that makes satire so popular. And this poem, as attested 
by its many surviving manuscripts, was one of the most popular ones 
of the day. It is even probable that a contemporary listener would iden- 
tify Lady Meed as Alice Perrers, and might see resemblances some of the 
time between Wrong and John of Gaunt, False and Lord Latimer, 
Flattery and Richard Lyons, Simony and Archbishop Simon Sudbury, 
and some might even call Conscience the Black Prince, and Reason 
William of Wykeham, as Mr. Cargill has cleverly pointed out.'® But 
certainly, if I am right in my analysis of the poem, that historical and 
personal satire is incidental, and what reigns in three passus of the poem 
should not make us lose sight of the significance of the other nine. 
Further, I do not think that Mr. Cargill is justified in assuming, on the 
basis of his identifications, that the purpose of the poem, or as he says, 
of the first four passus, is to call all good Catholics to come to the aid of 
their party and rout John of Gaunt. Especially, I think, this is a misin- 
terpretation when one remembers that the question asked in the first 
passus is not “‘What are the cures for the ills of the world?” but “What 
must I do to save my soul?” (line 81), and likewise when one remembers 
that some doubt is cast, throughout the poem, on the value of the 
church as an institution as opposed to the ideal of Truth as an effective 
leader in the quest for soul salvation. 

The scope of the criticism is remarkable. In eight passus the poet deals 
with sham in the actions of men’s lives in order to illustrate the various 
facets of falseness. But he goes beyond that, and in the last four passus 
deals with the sham in men’s minds, and the confusion of their thinking. 
The various representatives of the church, for instance, at first are pre- 
sented as simonists, perjurers, gluttons, proud when they should be 
humble, lecherous, covetous, and lazy people—all this in the adminis- 
tration of their lives. Later they are shown to be scorners in their minds, 
when they should be patient sympathizers, who confuse issues which 
they should clarify. Yet although the clergy as a whole in actual number 
of lines probably receives more criticism than any other occupation, the 
poet skimps none, and even turns to a criticism of his own mental 
faculties, Thought, Wit, etc. 

In the larger aspects of the poem the poet shows through his search 
for Truth and do-wel the failure of the church and state (through their 
human representatives) to cope with falseness and evil, and of Thougit, 
Wit, Study, and Church Doctrine to define clearly Truth and do-wel, or 
to resolve the philosophic questionings that disturb man’s peace of mind. 
Scripture’s ability here he finds paradoxical. The poem points more and 
more, I think, toward some conclusion as to the insufficiency of man 


1 PMLA, xtvnu, 354. 
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alone unaided by a higher power. Dante presented that. The Pearl poet 
presented it. The Piers Plowman poet would have ended there from all in- 
dications, not, to be sure, as a result of blindly following the authority 
of the church upon the subject, but as a result of skepticism and the long 
hard experience of his own thinking. He, like his contemporaries, is fond 
of proving his points on the basis of the authority of Scripture and the 
Church Fathers, but quite as often does he call in question those same 
authorities. Finally in the course of his questioning he lays before his 
hearers those three problems that were uppermost in the minds of the 
philosophers and churchmen of his time: (1) the value of faith as opposed 
to works, (2) the question of predestination versus free will, (3) the 
question as to what constituted authority—the Church, Scripture, or 
man’s Reason. But the poet has not given his conclusions. We are justi- 
fied in saying no more than that he seems to think that works count, 
that he wants to be orthodox but teaches Truth as a higher ideal to 
cling to than the Church, though he despairs of finding it, and that he 
stops with the thought Omnium probate, quod bonum est tenete. 
GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, JR. 
The George Washington University 

















XXXVII 
THE IMMEDIATE SOURCE OF EUPHUISM 


‘ O OTHER product of the Elizabethans’ attempts to improve and 

heighten the style of their writings is quite so remarkable as the 
ornate and jingling prose which goes under the name of Euphuism. Its 
unique character and great popularity have caused many to discuss 
the problems of its origin, but no satisfactory specific source has so far 
been discovered. The old theories of Landmann and Feuillerat, who 
suggested, respectively, that the style was the result of the imitation of 
Guevara, and of the imitation of the classics, have now been abandoned. 
In their place the theory now generally accepted is the one put forward 
by Professor Croll,! who said that Euphuism was merely one mani- 
festation of the general medieval tradition, continued into the sixteenth 
century, of writing patterned prose. Professor Croll demonstrated com- 
pletely and finally the ultimate origins of the style; but Euphuism is a 
unique and special variety of schematic prose, and the steps by which 
the simple and frequently varied patterns of medieval writings came to 
be elaborated into the stiff, formalistic structure of Euphuism, with al] 
its wealth of learned similes and recondite allusions, has not been ex- 
plained. 

Euphuism,? strictly defined, is a prose style characterized by the 
rhetorical figures of sound or vocal ornament which are known as 
schemata. The schemes most often used in combination are isocolon, 
parison, and paromoion—succeeding clauses equal in length, similar in 
structure, and like in sound. These devices, and especially the figure 
paronomasia, or alliteration, were used to emphasize and link together 
important and related words. Paragraphs were built up by means of a 
series of comparisons—the “euphuing of Similes’*® to which Gabriel 
Harvey so vehemently objected. And the subjects of these comparisons 
were frequently drawn from strange and recondite sources; so that the 
Euphuists, in Drayton’s words, were continually— 


1 F. Landmann, “Shakspere and Euphuism,” New Shakspere Society Transactions, x 
(1884), 241-276. A. Feuillerat, John Lyly (Cambridge, 1910), p. 460 ff. M. W. Croll, “The 
Sources of the Euphuistic Rhetoric,” Lyly’s Euphues, ed. Croll and Clemons (London, 
1916). 

? An excellent analysis, by a contemporary, of the most important characteristics of the 
style is in John Hoskins’s Directions for Speech and Style, ed. H. H. Hudson (Princeton, 
1935), pp. 16, 37. 

3 “Pierces Supererogation” [1593], Works of Gabriel Harvey, ed. A. B. Grosart (1884), 
11, 125. 
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Talking of Stones, Stars, Plants, of fishes, Flyes, 
Playing with words, and idle Similies.‘ 


The uniqueness of the style was the result of the combination of both 
schematic structure and learned ornament in paragraphs; for the para- 
graph, and not the sentence, was the unit of construction in the Euphu- 
istic passage. 

This style was so extraordinary and so different from any vernacular 
prose that had ever been written before that the Elizabethans hailed it 
as a “new English,’* and Gabriel Harvey gave it a name of its own, 
“Euphuism.’* John Lyly, whose Euphues. The Anatomy of Wyt was 
entered on the Stationers’ Register in December, 1578, is popularly 
credited with its invention, though Professor Bond has argued that the 
prose style of George Pettie’s Petite Pallace, published in 1576, shows 
that “Euphuism had attained full-blown existence before Lyly composed 
Euphues, and that Pettie’s work was Lyly’s model in this respect.” 
The pattern of Pettie’s prose, his use of the schemes, is often Euphuistic; 
but the recondite illustrations and similes used to ornament that prose 
and make it copious, which is an element equally characteristic of 
Euphuism, is of very rare occurrence in his work. On the other hand, 
learned similes and allusions are found heaped together in John Grange’s 
Golden A phroditis (1577) ;™ but Grange’s prose lacks the schematic struc- 
ture typical of Euphuism. Accordingly, the general consensus has been 
that Lyly himself was responsible for bringing together these various 
elements and whipping them into a style, and that, in the words of his 
contemporary William Webbe, he “hath deserued moste high com- 
mendations” for his eloquence, ‘‘as he which hath stept one steppe fur- 
ther therein then any either before or since he first began the wyttie dis- 
course of his Euphues.’”® 

But neither Lyly, nor Pettie before him, can claim credit for the de- 
velopment and perfection of the new style; for there was another Eng- 
lishman, who was writing long before they published any of their works, 
whose prose contains all the elements, both structural and ornamental | 


‘ “To Henry Reynolds of Poets and Poesie,”” Works of Michael Drayton, ed. J. W. Hebel 
(Oxford, 1932), 111, 228. 

5 Edmund Blount said of Lyly, ‘Our Nation are in his debt for a new English which hee 
taught them.” Works of John Lyly, ed. R. W. Bond (Oxford, 1902), m1, 3. 

6 The first recorded use of the word is in Harvey’s ‘“‘Fovre Letters, and certaine Sonnets” 
[1592], Works, 1, 202. 

7 Works of John Lyly, 1, 142-143. 

% P. W. Long, “From Troilus to Euphues,” Anniversary Papers by Colleagues and Pupils 
of George Lyman Kittredge (Boston, 1913), pp. 367-376. 

8 A Discourse of English Poetrie [1586], ed. Edward Arber (London, 1870), p. 46. 
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of fully developed Euphuism. This man was John Rainolds (1549-1607), 
who became a member of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 1563—and 
later, in 1598, its president. His Euphuistic prose is to be found in the 
Latin lectures he delivered, as Greek Reader of his college, between the 
years 1572 and 1578. I quote below two typical passages from his lec- 
tures. The first quotation, from a lecture delivered after the Easter 
holidays in 1576, I have so disposed as to make plain its schematic 
structure. 





Quamobrem 


vt videmus herbam Anthemidem, qué magis deprimitur, ed latids diffundi, 
vt accepimus arborem Palmam quo grauils oneratur, ed fortids reniti; 


vt ager Narniensis authore M. Tullio siccitate sit humidior; 
vt ignis in Nymphaeo, quemadmodum tradit Plinius, imbribus fit ardentior; 








vt Leo si vulneretur instat ferocids; 
Antaeus postquam deijcitur, pugnat violentiis; 





vnguentum cum agitatur olet fragrantiis; 
aromata cum atteruntur, spirant odoratius: 


ita nobis (Adolescentes Charissimi) faciendum est, vt in virtutis cursu 


quo magis retardamur, 
eo magis incitemur. 


In tempestatibus luctemur contra fluctus; 


resurgamus cum deijcimur; 
renitamur, cum repellimur; 


non terroribus non miserijs ab officio dimoueamur; 


virtutem virescere vulnere doceamus.’® 


* For the biography of Rainolds, see the D.V.B. and Thomas Fowler, History of Corpus 
Christi College (Oxford, 1893), by index. Rainolds is chiefly famous as a theologian and 
controversialist. He was foreman of the Puritan group at the Hampton Court Conference, 
and was on the committee that made the Authorized Version of the Bible. He has been 
given some attention by literary historians because of his controversy with William Gazer 
on the lawfulness of stage plays; but his academic lectures have gone entirely unnoticed, 
so far as I am aware, except by bibliographers. 

© “Oratio Post Festum Paschatis, 1576,” Orationes Duodecim (London, 1619), p. 416. — 
My quotations are from the copy in the Huntington Library. Editions of Rainolds’s 
Orationes are rather rare, less than a dozen copies being recorded. Compare this passage 
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In this passage the typically Euphuistic schemes—isocolon, parison, 
paromoion; similar length, similar form, similar sound—are used in 
typically Euphuistic fashion. The paragraph is composed of six pairs 
of schematically related clauses. Words within the clauses are em- 
phasized by means of alliteration—as “vnguentum .. . fragrantiiis”— 
and the pairs likewise are linked alliteratively—as ‘“‘ager Narniensis . . . 
ignis in Nymphaeo.” Other instances of similarity of sound are obvious 
and show how carefully Rainolds labored to fit his prose into an ornate 
vocal pattern. Especially interesting is the chiasmic similarity of ending 
which links the first two clauses: “herbam Anthemidem .. . arborem 
Palmam.” This passage also illustrates a feature found for the first time, 
so far as lam aware, in Rainolds’s prose—the typically Euphuistic accu- 
mulation of similes and examples from natural history. 
The second quotation is from a lecture delivered early in 1574. 

Vt igitur inedia nimia lethalis, ita nec crapula nimia salubris, vtraque; periculosa, 
& vtraque pertimescenda . . . alterum ne nimium, alterum ne noxium animi sit 
alimentum. Feruntur in /talia quaedam pascua tam esse pinguil[a], vt, nisi pecudes 
interdum abigantur, saturitate suffocentur; & Nilus Agyptum, si nimis inundet, 
autore Plinio, non foecunditatem agrorum auget, sed parit sterilitatem. Nec 
frustra Plutarchus plantas, si modico perfundantur humore, magis efflorescere, 
prorsus exarescere, si nimio. Segetem nimia sternit vbertas." 


None of the English Euphuists ever succeeded in climbing quite to the 
height of Rainolds’s style. The Latin language, with its many like-sound- 
ing grammatical endings, can be more easily shaped into an elaborate 
oral pattern than can English. Furthermore, Rainolds himself took 
greater pains in building up the pattern of his prose than did Lyly or 
any member of his group. For instance, Rainolds wrote: 

Inuictos prids Amnibalis milites labor ad Cannas fecit, vt vincerent, luxus ad 
Capuam fregit, vt vincerentur.” 


Stephen Gosson, using the same illustration—I venture to say taken 
from his notes of Rainolds’s lectures'*—-wrote: 





with Lyly’s Euphues, in Bond’s edition, 1, 191, 196. Note that ““Anthemidem” is the ever- 
present Euphuistic camomile. Rainolds was apparently the first to say “the more it is 
trodden and pressed downe, the more it spreadeth,” and the Euphuists copied it from him. 
Classical and medieval writers on natural history refer to the camomile merely as an herb 
which grows close to the ground. 

"“Oratio Post Festum Natalis Christi, Contra felicitatem Aristotelicam. 1574,” 
Orationes Duodecim, pp. 199-200. 

® “Oratio Post Festum Michaelis. 1575,” ibid., p. 450. 

% Rainolds greatly influenced Gosson, both by his ideas and by the specific details in 
his writings. I have found thirty-two passages in Rainolds’s orations which parallel pas- 
sages in Gosson’s printed works—and we have only twelve of the hundred-odd lectures 
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Hannibals power receiued more hurte in one dayes ease at Capua, then in al the 
conflicts they had at Cannas.“ 


Rainolds ornamented his sentence with the transverse alliteration and 
balance of the two clauses, “labor ad Cannas fecit . . . luxus ad Capuam 
fregit,” and the polyptoton of “‘inuictos . .. vincerent . . . vincerentur’”: 
while Gosson used only the simple alliterative triplet, “Capua... 
conflicts . . . Cannas.” 

These illustrations clearly indicate that in the Latin prose of Rainolcs 
we have an example of fully developed Euphuistic style. Passages similar 
in form to those quoted are to be found on almost every page of his 
printed orations. More than that, it can be established that his lectures 
were the model Lyly and his group were imitating, and the efficient 
cause of the beginning and development of the Euphuistic style in 
English. 

Rainolds, when elected Greek Reader of his college in 1572, was, 
according to the statutes, required to lecture on some Greek author to 
the whole University three times a week during term.'® Contemporary 
comment indicates that he was at that time the most admired and the 
most popular lecturer at Oxford. His pupil, Daniel Featley, while dis- 
cussing his orations, said: 


As Jewel’s fame first grew from the rhetoric lecture, which he read with singular 
applause, and Hooker’s from the logic, so Reinolds’s from the Greek . . . The 
author that he read was Aristotle, whose three incomparable books of Rhetoric 
he illustrated with so exquisite a commentary, so richly fraught with all polite 
literature, that as well in the commentary as in the text a man may find that 
aureum flumen rerum et verborum, that “golden torrent’’ the prince of orators 
telleth us of.'* 


Rainolds himself, in beginning his lectures, frequently expressed pleasure 
at the large size and appreciative attention of his audience, and re- 
marked on the praise which had been bestowed upon his speaking. He 
could hardly have made such statements before his listeners if they were 
not true. 

His lectures, popular when delivered, were equally popular when 
printed. In 1587 he published two of them himself under the title 
Orationes Duae and in 1614, after his death, his pupil Henry Jackson 





Rainolds probably delivered. Oxford students were subject to fine if they did not take lec- 
ture notes, and Gosson, when he came to London, evidently brought with him a paper 
book of notes which he used in composing his various prose works. 

4 The Schoole of Abuse, ed. Edward Arber (London, 1868), p. 50. 

18 Fowler, History of Corpus Christi College, p. 38. 

16 “The Life and Death of John Reinolds” in Thomas Fuller’s Abel Redevivus, ed 
William Nichols (London, 1867), 11, 220. 
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William Ringler 683 


edited a larger collection, Orationes Duodecim, which contained ten new 
lectures in addition to the two previously published. This collection was 
reprinted in 1619 and 1628, so that some of Rainolds’s orations went 
through four separate editions—ample evidence of the esteem with 
which they were regarded by his contemporaries and of their popularity. 

It is significant that all the early Euphuists were Oxford men, and that 
all had ample opportunity to hear Rainolds lecture. George Pettie re- 
ceived his B.A. while a student of Christ Church in 1570 and apparently 
remained at the University for several years after that date.*’ In 1576 
he published the Petite Pallace, the prose of which, while not Euphuistic 
in the strict definition of the term, more closely approximates the “new 
English” than that of any other work previously printed. John Lyly 
was a student at Magdalen from 1569 until 1575, and published his 
Euphues in the last month of 1578. Stephen Gosson was at Corpus, 
Rainolds’s own college, from 1572 until 1576, and published his Euphu- 
istic novel, The Ephemerides of Phialo, in November, 1579. Thomas 
Lodge was at Trinity from 1573 until 1578 and began composing his 
Reply to Gosson’s Schoole of Abuse, in which he tentatively tried out a 
few of the new stylistic tricks, in the summer of 1579. 

Euphuism is a difficult style to learn, for it requires practice and a 
considerable amount of specialized knowledge before it can be written. 
Anthony Munday, for instance, tried to imitate Lyly at short notice in 
his Zelauto . . . given for a freendly entertainment to Euphues, at his late 
arivall into England (1580), but failed entirely to reproduce the new 
style. As Professor Saintsbury long ago suggested, Gosson and Lodge, 
who published books written in the same manner as Lyly’s within a 
few months of the first appearance of Euphues, ‘‘must rather have 
mastered the Lylyan style in the same circumstances and situations as 
Lyly than have directly borrowed it.’’'* That he had learned his style 
from another, Lyly as much as admitted when he said he did no more 
than “gleane after an others Cart;’"* and Gabriel Harvey implied, when 
he wrote that “young Euphues” merely “hatched the egges, that his 
elder freendes laide.’”?® That the new style came from Oxford Stephen 
Gosson suggested when he recommended his Ephemerides to Sidney 
because it carried “‘some taste of the Vniuersitie.’’” 

7 Pettie’s home was at Tetsworth, near Oxford. His friendship with William Gager. 
who did not matriculate until 1574, indicates that, if he did not continue in residence after 
receiving his degree, he at least kept in close touch with the University until 1574 or 
later. John Grange, who was also an Oxford man, matriculated at Queen’s College in Janu- 
ary, 1574/5. 

'8 Introduction to selections from Stephen Gosson in English Prose Selections, ed. Sir 
Henry Craik (London, 1893), 1, 392. 

9 Works, ed. Bond, u1, 5. 20 Works, ed. Grosart, 11, 124. 

*t “Epistle Dedicatorie,” Ephemerides of Phialo (London, 1579), sig. *4°. 
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It is to be expected that a group of young University men coming to 
London to seek their fortunes with their pens—and Lyly, Gosson, and 
Lodge were just such men—should, when they began to write, imitate 
the style which so many admired at Oxford and which had been intro- 
duced by the most popular academic orator of their time. This is what 
happened; for these men published books within a few months of one 
another which were characterized by certain peculiar stylistic manner- 
isms never before found in English prose, and which can only be paral- 
leled in the Latin prose of John Rainolds. 

We must look to the orations of Rainolds, and not to the general 
academic prose of the period, for the model which the Euphuists imi- 
tated, because Rainolds’s prose style is unique of its kind. Most of the 
Elizabethan academic prose was in the Ciceronian manner. Indeed, Sir 
Philip Sidney said that, in his day, Ciceronianism was “the cheife abuse 
of Oxford.” No style could be more different from Cicero’s than the 
jerky, highly patterned, and repetitious paragraphs of the Orationes 
Duodecim. Rainolds himself realized that his peculiar mode of expression 
was an innovation, and took pains to justify it in the preface to his 
Orationes Duae in 1587. His explanation, quoted below in a footnote, 
may be freely translated as follows: 


My style of speaking may perhaps fall into greater reprehension because I have 
taken so much from poets and other writers whom the princes of eloquence, the 
orators of Greece and Rome, have used hardly at all. But I should wish to have 
it noticed, my hearers, by what discrimination the manner of speaking is to be 
varied . . . Vives, most expert master in those arts with which he was concerned, 
has wisely said that those things taken from histories, fables, poems, the sayings 
of authors, apophthegms, and such like are appropriate when addressed to schol- 
ars and learned men in a university, although they are not at all suitable when 
addressed to the senate or the populace. And this is made clear by the example 
of Cicero, if we compare the orations which he delivered in the Forum or the 
Curia with the disputations he held at Tusculum. Notwithstanding, if I have 
indulged somewhat too much either my own preference or the desires of my 
students for this style of speaking, somewhat more than can be justified either 
by the precept of Vives in his De dicendi ratione or by the example of Cicero in 
his Tusculan Disputations, you will excuse me, I know, because of your affection 
for me.” 


22 Works, ed. A. Feuillerat (Cambridge, 1923), rm, 132. 

23 Orationes Duodecim, sig. A3—A3": Genus fortasse dictionis meae incurret in maiorem 
reprehensionem; qui é poétis alijsque scriptoribus tam multa decerpserim, é quibus tam 
pauca orationibus suis intexuerint oratores Graeci Romanique, principes eloquentiae. Sed 
animaduertatur velim, auditores, quorum pro discrimine variari debet ratio dicendi .. . 
Namque in schola ad doctos & literatos, ea ex historijs. fabulis, carminibus, autorum 
dictis, apophthegmatis, similibusque, adhibenda, quae ad Senatum aut populum non de- 
cerent, Vives, peritissimus earum quas tractauit Magister, prudenter obseruauit. Idque 
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Rainolds was here justifying his cumulations of similes from unnatural 
natural history, his heaping of proverbs, and his grouping of historical 
examples, peculiarities of his prose style which became typical of the 
Euphuistic manner of writing. 

His friend and pupil, Henry Jackson, when he edited the Orationes 
Duodecim, felt himself called upon to defend the other typically Euphu- 
istic characteristic of Rainolds’s style, its schematic structure. He in- 
veighed against the “watery’™ vein of the Ciceronians, and took occa- 
sion to praise the same rhetorical devices which the humanists most 
criticized. “Quam scité,” he wrote, “Bernardus ait . .. Episcopos sui 
temporis, non doctores esse, sed seductores, non pastores, sed impostores, 
non prelatos, sed Pilatos...haec ...licet elegantissima aptis- 
simaque.”” 

Rainolds himself, though regarded by contemporaries as one of the 
most learned men of his time, was no humanist. He was a product of the 
Reformation, and had more regard for the Church Fathers than for 
the classics. ‘Sermo profanus, animus Christianus non conveniunt,” he 
said; and though he was ostensibly giving a course of lectures on the 
rhetorical theories of the classical orators, his teaching was more Augus- 
tinian than Aristotelian, and his precepts were drawn more from the 
De Doctrina Christiana than from the Rhetorica. He apparently deliber- 
ately modelled his style upon the more highly patterned writings of 
churchmen like St. Augustine and Gregory Nazianzen* and drew his 
precepts for writing from the works of early anti-Ciceronians like Vives. 

Rainolds’s barbaric jingles must have shocked the older members of 
the University, who had been taught that it was better to be a Ciceronian 
than a saint; but, so Rainolds said, the younger students, “nostri 
adolescentuli,” were delighted with his new style. They were so im- 
pressed, in fact, that when they themselves began writing in the ver- 
nacular they imitated his mannerisms and so produced the “new Eng- 
lish” which has received the name of Euphuism. 

All the difficulties and improbabilities which beset the earlier theories 
proposed to explain the sources and origin of Euphuism disappear when 
we set up John Rainolds as its inventor, and his lectures as the models 
upon which the English Euphuists formed their style. First, the chrono- 





Ciceronis aded exemplo manifestum fiet, si, quae in foro dixit aut Curia, cum disputationi- 
bus quas in Tusculano habuit, comparemus. Quanquam si plusculum aut affectui meo, 
aut nostrorum studijs adolescentulorum in eo indulserim, quam aut Viues praecepto de 
dicendi ratione, aut exemplo Ciceronis in Tusculanis probari possit: excusabitis, scio, qui 
vester est in me amor. 

* Tbid., p. 117. %6 Tbid., p. 120. 

* For a comparison of Euphuism with the writings of these two men, written about 1599, 
see Hoskins’s Directions for Speech and Style, p. 37. 
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Be logical difficulty, raised by the fact that several men began writing about 
the same time in the same manner without sufficient opportunity to 
have learned from one another, disappears when we realize that they 
had learned this style earlier, “in the same circumstances and situa- 
tions,” from Rainolds at Oxford. Second, this explanation in no way 
contradicts, but on the contrary supplements Professcr Croll’s theory, 

‘and provides the missing link, so to speak, in his account of the develop- 





iy ment of Euphuism from the medieval schematic prose. Third, Rainolds’s 
By lectures provide a complete model for the Lylyan manner of writing, 
i since they contain all the elements, both the schematic structure and 
ok the learned ornament, typical of the prose of Euphues. 

Be tt Wittram RINGLER 
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XXXVIII 


THE PLACE OF 1 HENRY VI IN THE 
YORK-LANCASTER TETRALOGY 


geen date of March 3, 1592, Henslowe’s Diary records the acting 
of the “new” play “‘Harry the Sixth.’ In J Henry VI as we now 
have it, the General of Bordeaux addresses Talbot as “our nation’s 
terror and their bloody scourge,’* and Thomas Nashe in his famous 
allusion to a Talbot play (Piers Peniless, Stationers’ Register, Aug. 8, 
1592) speaks of him as “brave Talbot the terror of the French.’”* All 
this, according to general belief, refers to the same play, “Harry the 
Sixth,” or the earliest form or version of what we now call / Henry VI. 
Few critics indeed have committed themselves definitely as to the 
proper place of 1 Henry VI in the sequence of the York-Lancaster 
tetralogy of 1 Henry VI, 2 Henry VI, 3 Henry VI, and Richard IIT. 
Of the earlier critics Malone‘ and Dr. Johnson‘ placed the play before 
2and 3 Henry VI. Capell conjectured that the play was written “some 
considerable time” after 2 and 3 Henry VI.* Of the comparatively recent 
critics Henneman in 1900 concluded that there was an original “Talbot” 
or “Harry the Sixth” play, that 2 and 3 Henry VI “may have existed 
in incomplete shape before 1 Henry VI assumed its present form,” and 
that “Richard III served as a conclusion after 2 and 3 Henry VI had 
been put into final form.”? And in 1918 Professor Tucker Brooke took 
the position that there was a “Talbot” or ‘‘Harry the Sixth”’ play before 
2 and 3 Henry VI, most probably by Peele, and that this play was later 
revised by Shakespeare about 1600, not only after the other plays of 
the Folio tetralogy but even after Henry V, which was a direct inspira- 
tion for the revision.* Gaw in 1926, it seems, fused the positions of 
Henneman and Brooke in his theory of two revisions of the play.°® 
With these recent critics one may agree in conjecturing that there 
was an original “Talbot” or “Harry the Sixth” play before 2 and 3 
Henry VI and Richard III and that there was a later revised form of 
that play. But one cannot always agree with them as to when the re- 
vision was done. Especially is it hard to follow Professor “ucker Brooke 


1 The Yale Shakespeare, The First Part of King Henry the Sixth, p. 133.—Hereafter cited 
as Yale Shak. 

2 | Henry VI, v1.ii.16.—All references to the Folio plays in this paper are to the Globe 
Edition unless otherwise indicated. 3 Yale Shak., p. 133. 

‘Edmund Malone, in The Plays of William Shakespeare, edited by Isaac Reed, x11, 
179, 182. § Dr. Samuel Johnson, ibid., x11, 178-179. 

* Yale Shak., p. 139, n. 1. 7 John Bell Henneman, in PMLA, xv, 290-296. 

® Yale Shak., pp. 133-137, 151-154. 

* Allison Gaw, The Origin and Development of “1 Henry VI,” pp. 162-168. 
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688 The Place of “1 Henry VI” 


in his placing the revision as late as 1600 right after, and with the im- 
mediate inspiration of, Henry V. 

I. As evidence in support of his theory, he cites the following: (1) Tal- 
bot’s epitaph in / Henry VI, t1v.vii. 60-71 and (2) passages in J Henry 
VI that “seem reminiscent of Henry V.”'° Let us examine this evidence. 

In 1 Henry VI Sir William Lucy while surveying the English captives 
and the English dead inquires as follows for Talbot: 


But where’s the great Alcides of the field, 

Valiant Lord Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury? 

Created for his rare successe in Armes, 

Great Earl of Washford, Waterford, and Valence, 

Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Urchinfield, 

Lord Strange of Blackmere, Lord Verdon of Alton, 

Lord Cromwell of Wingefield, Lord Furnivall of Sheffeild, 
The thrice victorious Lord of Falconbridge, 

Knight of the noble order of S. George, 

Worthy S. Michael and the Golden Fleece, 

Great Marshall to Henry the Sixth, 

Of all his warres within the realme of France. (1623 Folio, p. 111) 


This is the famous Talbot epitaph, and Professor Tucker Brooke says 
that it is “almost verbatim’ with the following epitaph printed in 
Richard Crompton’s Mansion of Magnanimitie of 1599: 

Here lieth the right noble knight, John Talbott Earle of Shrewsbury, Washford, 
Waterford, and Valence, Lord Talbot of Goodrige, and Vrchengfield, Lord Strange of 
the blacke Meere, Lord Verdon of Alton, Lord Crumwell of Wingfield, Lord Loweto/t 
of Worsop, Lord Furniuall of Sheffield, Lord Faulconbrige, knight of the most noble 
order of S. George, S. Michaell, and the Golden Fleece, Great Marshall to king Henry 
the sixt of his realme of France: who died in the battell of Burdeaux in the yeare of 
our Lord 1453.2 


From this material he asks if we are not “to infer that Shakespeare mace 
his alteration of the play not earlier than 1599, at about the time when 
he was writing Henry V.” Then a little later he answers as follows: 
“Unless some earlier printed source than is now known [referring to 
Crompton’s Mansion of Magnanimitie, 1599] can be found for Talbot's 
epitaph, it will be hard to establish a date prior to 1599 for the revise: 
play.’ 

But let us see if he is justified in this conclusion. In the first place, 
consider the following materials by way of getting the full story of the 
epitaph matter before us, quoting first and more fully from Crompton’s 
Mansion of Magnanimitie: 


10 Yale Shak., pp. 135-136. 11 Tbid., p. 124. 
2 Richard Crompton, The Mansion of Magnanimitie (1599), Signature E 4 (Copy in the 
Huntington Library). 18 Yale Shak., p. 125. 4 Tbid., p. 136. 
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Also did not the Duke of Burgundie when he beseeged the towne of Cretoy with 
ten thousand men, hearing of the comming of the Lord Talbot raise his siege, 
the sayd Lord Talbot sending him word that he would give him battell: if he 
would not, that the said Earle would wast and destroy his country in Picardy, 
and according to this promise so he did. Was not John Lord Talbot for his ap- 
proved prowesse and tried valiancy performed in the warres of France, created 
Earle of Shrewsburie, about the ninteenth yeare of Henrie the sixt, and after 
sent againe with 3000 men into Normandie for the better defence thereof, who 
neither forgot his duty, nor foreslowed his businesse, but daily labored, and 
hourely studied how to molest and indanger his enemies. Did not the kings 
Counsell then send the said Earle with an army into Aquitaine at the earnest 
sute of the Magistrates and inhabitants of the citie of Burdeaux, who received 
him and his power into that citie by a posterne gate, where they slue many of 
the Captaines, and others of the Frenchmen, and so was Burdeaux taken by the 
said Earle, which he fortified, and after rode into the countrey thereabout, and 
obtained divers cities and townes without dint of sword. And among others, did 
not he take the strong towne of Castillon in Perigoi? where the French king whé 
he understood thereof, assembled twenty thousand men, and entred into A qui- 
taine (where Castillon is), and besieged the said towne of Castillon with a strong 
siege: whereupon the Earle of Shrewsbury assembled 800 horsemen and 5000 
footmen, and went to the rescue of the said towne, in which battell very valiantly 
he behaved himselfe, and there was slaine with a small shot: and this was the 
end of this noble Earle, after he had with much honor, more fame, and great 
renowne, served his Prince in warrs foure and twenty years in France, and was 
honourably interred amongst them, on whose Tombe is ingraven as followeth. 
Here lieth the right noble knight, John Talbott Earle of Shrewsbury, Washford, 
Waterford, and Valence, Lord Talbot of Goodrige and Vrchengfield, Lord Strange of 
the blacke Meere, Lord Verdon of Alton, Lord Crumwell of Wingfield, Lord Lovetoft 
of Worsop, Lord Furniual of Sheffield, Lord Faulconbrige, knight of the most noble 
order of S. George, S. Michaell, and the Golden fleece, Great Marshall to king Henry 
the sixt of his realme of France: who died in the battell of Burdeaux in the yeare of 
our Lord 1453.% 


In 1619 Ralph Brooke, in his Catalogue and Succession of the Kings, 
Princes, Dukes, Marquesses, Earls, and Vicounts of This Realme of 
England, writes as follows: 


John Lord Talbot, Strange of Blakmer, Furniuall & Verdon, Gouernor of Anioye 
and Mayne, (sonne of Richard Talbot, Baron Talbot of Castle Goderic, and brother 
and heyre male of Gilbert Lord Talbot) was create Earle of Shrewsbury by Letters 
Patents, bearing date at Windsore, the 20. day of May, in the 19. yeare of king 
Henry the sixt. And by another Letters Patents, dated at Westminster, the 17. 
of July, the 24. of king Henry the sixt, he was made Earle of Weshford, & Steward 
of England, and after Marshall of France; and being sent to succour them of 
Burdeaux, tooke the Towne, and placed therein a Garrison; and proceeding 
further into the Country, to releeue the Towne of Castellon in Aquitaine, which 
the English had recouered; (the French hauing on all sides begirt the same) at 


* Crompton, op. cit., pp. E 3-E 4 (Copy in the Huntington Library). 
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which time, a great battaile being then fought, this John was with the shot of a 
Piece there slaine, the 7. of July, 1453. the 32. of King Henry the sixt. He married 
two wiues, the first was Matild, daughter and onely heyre of Thomas Neuill, 
Lord Furniuall, by whom he had issue, John Talbot Earle of Shrewsbury; Sir 
Christopher Talbot, and Sir Humfrey Talbot knights. His second wife was Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter and co heyre of Richard Beauchampe Earle of Warwicke, 
by whom he had issue, John Talbot Viscount Lisle, vnto whom his Father gaue 
the Lordship of Panswike, Whaddon, Morton, Wotton, Schirborne, Polycot, and 
other Lands in Shropshire; Sir Humfrey Talbot knight, slaine in Mont-Sinay; 
Elizabeth, wife to John Mowbray Duke of Norfolke; and Elianor married to 
Thomas Butler, of Sudely Castle in Glocestershire. This John being slaine as afore- 
said, with John Viscount Lisle his sonne, his body was buried in a Toombe at 
Roane in Normandy, whereon this Epitaphe is written. Here lyeth the right Noble 
Knight, John Talbot Earle of Shrewsbury, Earle of Weshford, Waterford and 
Valence, Lord Talbot of Goodrich and Orchenfield, Lord Strange of Blakmer, Lord 
Verdon of Acton, Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, Lord Louetofte of Worsop, Lord 
Furniuall of Sheffeild, Lord Faulconbridge, Knight of the Noble Order of S. George, 
S. Michaell, and the golden Fleece, great Marshall to King Henry the sixt of his 
Realn:e of France, who died in the Battaile of Burdeaux, 1453." 


These quotations from Crompton and Brooke, together with the 
Talbot titles as quoted from 1 Henry VI above, are the three earliest 
printings of the epitaph material now extant. Placing the quotations in 
three parallel columns, we read as follows, beginning with the epitaph 
proper and the immediate sentence introducing it: 





Crompton (1599) 

And this was the end 
of this noble Earle, after 
he had with honor, more 
fame, and great renowne, 
served his Prince in 
warrs foure and twenty 
years in France, and 
was honorably interred 
amongst them, on whose 
Tombe is ingrauen as 
followeth. [Marginal ref- 
erence: “Inscription on 
the tomb of John first 
Earle of Shrewsbury.”’] 


Brooke (1619) 


This John being slaine 
as aforesaid, with John 
Viscount Lisle his sonne, 
his body was buried in a 
Toombe at Roane in 
Normandy, whereon this 
Epitaph is written. 


1 Henry VI (1623) 
[No tomb, no epitaph, 
no inscription are men- 

tioned in / Henry VI; 

consequently, there is no 

introductory sentence 
corresponding to Cromp- 
ton and Brooke. But 
after he applies the vari- 
ous titles to Talbot in 

1 Henry V1, Sir William 

Lucy then speaks as 

follows: 

Give me their bodies, 
that I may bear them 
hence, 

And give them burial as 
beseems their worth.] 


16 Ralph Brooke, A Catalogue and Succession of the Kings. Princes, Dukes, Marquesses 
Earls, and Vicounts of This Realme of England (1619), pp. 196-197 (Copy in the Hunting- 
ton Library). 
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Valiant Lord Talbot 


Earle of Shrewsbury 

Great Earle of Wash- 
ford 

Lord Talbot of Goodrig 
and Vrchinfield 

Lord Strange of Black- 
mere 

Lord Verdon of Alton 

Lord Cromwell of 


Wingefield Wingfield Wingfield 
Lord Louetoft of Wor- Lord Louelofte of Wor- 
sop sop 
Lord Faulconbrige Lord Faulconbridge The thrice victorious 


Lord of Falconbridge 
the Noble Order 
S. George, worthy S. 
Michael 
Henry the sixt 


the most noble order 
S. George, S. Michaell 


the Noble order 
S. George, S. Michaell 


king Henry the sixt 

whé died in the battell 
of Burdeaux in the yeare 
of our Lord 1453 


King Henry the Sixt 
who died in the battaile 
of Burdeaux, 1453 


Analyzing the parallels offered thus far, we find some striking differ- 
ences between the three sources of material. In the first place, in / Henry 
VI, the epitaph material is not presented as an epitaph but merely names 
the titles of a great man. Indeed, there is no mention of a tomb, as in the 
other two sources. Only after the various titles have been given does 
Sir William Lucy speak of burying the bodies of Talbot and his son."? 
In the second place, in the very introductory sentence to the epitaph, 
the first parallel listed above, as in Crompton and Brooke, where we 
would expect the closest possible parallelism if the latter were dependent 
upon the former, there is the widest possible difference. If Brooke was 
copying Crompton, why would he be so different from him? Why would 
he add the fact that Talbot’s son, Viscount Lisle, was slain, while Cromp- 
ton does not even mention this son anywhere? Why would he add the 
highly significant statement that Talbot was buried at Roane in Nor- 
mandy, while Crompton merely says that he was buried “amongst 
them,” not making it clear by any means as to what or whom he is 
referring in them? Clearly, Brooke was not following Crompton. 

Pursuing the parallels further, we note that Crompton wrote Wash- 
ford and Brooke in the same place wrote Earle of Weshford. Conceivably 


1 Henry VI, wv.vii.85-86. 
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Brooke, in copying Crompton, might have changed Washford to Wesh- 
ford, but why would this addition have closely tallied with the “Great 
Earle of Washford” of 1 Henry VI? Also why would Brooke, if he were 
copying Crompton, leave out the the of Crompton’s “Lord Strange of the 
blacke Meere’”’ in accordance with 1 Henry VI? And why would he, 
exactly paralleling 1 Henry VI, omit the most of Crompton’s “the most 
noble order’? Moreover, why would the author of J Henry VI, if he 
were following Crompton, write “the thrice victorious Lord of Falcon- 
bridge,” whereas Crompton has only “Lord Faulconbrige”’? No doubt 
the phrase “thrice victorious” in connection with Talbot was well in the 
air or well established long before Crompton wrote, as is suggested, for 
instance, by the following from the late fifteenth-century Cronique 
Martiniane: “Jehan de Tallebot, trés renommé en armes.””® It indeed 
seems, then, that there is all the more evidence that Brooke did not 
come from Crompton. If so, there is all the more evidence that J Henry 
VI likewise did not come from Crompton, for surely we are not to believe 
that Brooke and the author or reviser of 1 Henry VI, working independ- 
ently of each other, but both using Crompton, coincidentally omitted 
“the” and “most,” and added ‘Earl of,” in exactly the same places. 
Nor are we to believe that Brooke used both Crompton and / Henry VI. 
Certainly he would not have copied practically every word of the former, 
so far as the epitaph proper is concerned, and then have turned to the 
latter for the two insignificant omissions “the” and “most” and the 
insignificant addition “Earle of” noted above. Surely he would have 
shown more indebtedness to 1 Henry VI, especially when there would 
have been much opportunity for his doing so. Also it is inconceivable 
that a herald and historian like Brooke, in 1619, would have turned to a 
play that had not even been published and no doubt had not been acted 
for years, and that, only for such little and such insignificant, yet to us 
today, highly significant, information or guidance as we have noted. 
Nor will any one, reading the full accounts of the epitaph proper, quoted 
above, and immediately seeing thereby that Crompton and Brooke are 
much more like each other in the epitaph than they are like J Henry V/, 
say that those two took their accounts from J Henry VI. Even the mere 
fact alone, that 1 Henry VI does not have the title “Lord Louetoft of 
Worsop,” and the other two texts do, is evidence enough that those two 
did not get the epitaph from J Henry VI. 

But we need not stop with the epitaph proper and its introductory 
sentence. There are many convincing parallels in the Talbot materia! 
quoted just before that epitaph and sentence. And this material, if we 


18 “Cronique Martiniane,” in Bibliothéque Du XV* Siecle, edited by J. B. Champion, 
11,63. 
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hold that both Brooke and the author or reviser of 1 Henry VI got the 
epitaph from Crompton, certainly would have been read by Brooke and 
that author or reviser and would have shown some influence upon them. 
The following few exemplars will suffice: 


Crompton (1599) 

Was not John Lord 
Talbot for his approued 
prowesse and tried val- 
iancy performed in the 
warres of France, created 
Earle of Shrewsburie, 
about the  ninteenth 
yeare of Henrie the sixt, 
and after sent again with 
3000 men into Norman- 
die for the better defence 
thereof, who neither for- 
got his businesse, but 
daily labored, and 
hourely studied how to 
molest and indanger his 
enemies. 


Brooke (1619) 


John Lord Talbot 
Strange of Blackmer, 
Furniuall & Verdon, 
Gouernor of Anioye and 
Mayne (sonne of Richard 
Talbot, Baron Talbot of 
Castle Goderic, and 
brother and heyre male 
of Gilbert Lord Talbot) 
was created Earle of 
Shrewsbury by Letters 
Patents bearing date at 
Windsore, the 20. day of 
May, in the 19. yeare of 
king Henry the sixt. And 
by another Letters Pat- 
ents, dated at West- 
minster, the 17. of July, 
the 24. of king Henry the 
sixt, he was made Earle 
of Weshford, & Steward 
of England, and after 
Marshall of France. 


1 Henry VI (1623) 
But where’s the great Al- 

cides of the field, 

Valiant Lord Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewsbury? 

Created for his rare suc- 
cesse in Armes, 

Great Earl of Washford 
Waterford, and Val- 
ence, 

Lord Talbot of Goodrig 
and Urchinfield, 

Lord Strange of Black- 
mere, Lord Verdon of 
Alton, 

Lord Cromwell of Winge- 
field, Lord Furniuall 
of Sheffeild, 

The thrice victorious 
Lord of Falconbridge, 

Knight of the noble or- 
der of S. George, 

Worthy S. Michael and 
the Golden Fleece, 

Great Marshall to Henry 
the Sixth 

Of all his  warres 
within the realme of 
France. 

[Talbot is referred to 
as an “Hercules,” ‘a 
second Hector,” “the 
great Alcides of the 
field,” and the “terror” 
and “scourge” of the 
French.] 

{The three famous 
scenes between Talbot 
and his son John.]} 
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He [Talbot] had with 
much honor, more fame, 
and great renowne, 
served his Prince in 
warrs foure and twenty 
years in France. 


Brooke continues: 

He [Talbot] married two wiues, the first was Matild daughter and onely heyre 
of Thomas Neuill, Lord Furniuall by whom he had issue, John Talbot, Earle of 
Shrewsbury; Sir Christopher Talbot, and Sir Humfrey Talbot knights. His second 
wife was Margaret, eldest daughter and co heyre of Richard Beauchampe Earle of 
Warwicke, by whom he had issue, John Talbot Viscount Lisle, vnto whom his 
Father gaue the Lordship of Panswike, Whaddon, Morton, Wotton, Schirborne, 
Polycot, and other Lands in Shropshire; Sir Humfrey Talbot knight, slaine in 
Mont-Sinay; Elizabeth, wife to John Mowbray Duke of Norfolke; and Elianor 
married to Thomas Butler of Sudely Castle in Glocestershire. 


Quite evidently, as seen from these parallels, Brooke’s account did 
not come from Crompton. Else why did he omit much of Crompton’s 
material—material that would have added all the more to his picture 
of Talbot? Why did he add a great number of new facts? Clearly, he 
must have got these facts from some other source; and if he did, why 
could he have not taken the epitaph from that source also—especially so, 
since his rendition of that epitaph, as we have seen, is not by any means 
verbatim with that of Crompton? Moreover, if Brooke followed Cromp- 
ton in these parallels, why did he not show at least some similarity in 
phraseology with him—especially if he had not hesitated in copying the 
epitaph from him? And similarly, only even more so, we may argue as to 
1 Henry VI’s coming from Crompton and Brooke’s coming from J Henry 
VI. Yet the parallels from Crompton and Brooke appear within a space 
immediately before the epitaph, and if Brooke and the author or reviser 
of 1 Henry VI had followed Crompton for the epitaph, surely they 
would have read the introductory material and it should have shown at 
least some discernible influence upon them. 

Furthermore, after carefully collating Brooke in this introductory 
Talbot material with several known standard works, such as the State 
Papers, Camden, Hall, Holinshed, and Stow, works to which one might 
expect him to have been indebted, I find a great abundance of evidence 
that he positively did not get his information from them. Some of those 
works are practically without any of Brooke’s information; Brooke gives 
much information that is found in none of them; often where there is 
any similarity in fact, there is contradiction in detail; and never is there 
the least similarity of phrase. None of them says, as Brooke does, that 
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Talbot was buried in a tomb in Roane in Normandy. Indeed, three of 
them, Hall, Holinshed, and Stow, instead of saying this with Brooke, 
explicitly state that he was buried in Whitechurch, Shropshire.'* As to 
the epitaph, none of the works mentioned contains it or even mentions 
any epitaph. 

Then if Brooke and J Henry VI did not come from Crompton, and 
Brooke’s source in the Talbot matter is not known, how are we to explain 
the similarities of the three texts in the epitaph proper? The obvious 
explanation is that all three texts, so far as the epitaph is concerned, 
have come from a common lost text or lost independent stems of that 
text, the origina] text probably containing practically no Talbot ma- 
terial other than the epitaph proper, and the epitaph material being 
always quoted material and consequently of such nature as not to invite 
great variations from time to time, yet of such nature as to make quite 
possible the definite and significant variations we have noted. To me this 
is the only theory by which we can explain: 

1. So much subtraction and addition of factual material, and moreover, sub- 
traction and addition that would hardly be conceivable if Brooke and the author 
or reviser of 1 Henry VI had been following Crompton directly; 

2. Changes in factual material that could hardly have taken place if Brooke 
and J Henry VI were under the direct influence of Crompton; 

3. How two writers, working independently of each other but both using a 
common source, coincidentally hit upon the same definite changes in correspond- 
ing places; 

4. How Brooke copied practically a whole passage, the epitaph proper, from 
Crompton, then turned to J Henry VI, a play that had not at the time been 
published and had probably not been acted for years, for some three or four 
insignificant (but nevertheless to us now significant) changes; 

5. How Brooke copied, though not exactly by any means, one passage or 
statement from Crompton, namely, the epitaph proper, and did not at all copy 
many accompanying passages or statements that certainly would have been 
under his eye along with the passage or statement copied. 


Needless to say, perhaps, if there was a lost common text or texts, 
at least the original lost text existed well before 1599, the date of the 
earliest known printing of the epitaph, that of Crompton. To be more 
exact, it may easily have been in existence in time for the early lost 
Talbot play or rather for what might even have been a Shakespearean 
revision of the play immediately after Richard III. Professor Brooke, 
then, it seems, has erred in citing the epitaph as evidence for his theory 
that Shakespeare revised J Henry VI as late as 1600. 

19 Edward Hall, Chronicle, edited by Henry Ellis, 1809, pp. 229-230; Raphael Holinshed, 
Chronicle, 1808 Edition, Vol. 3, p. 236; John Stow. Annales, augmented by Edmond 
Howes, 1615, p. 392. 
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II. From metrical tests nothing manifests itself in favor of Professor 
Tucker Brooke’s holding that the epitaph material was added by Shake- 
speare as late as 1600. Such tests are decidedly in favor of a much earlier 
date for that addition, if it was an addition. For comparative purposes 
I have worked out two sets of figures for the 1 Henry VI scene in which 
the epitaph appears: one set for the entire scene; and another for the 
particular episode of that scene in which the epitaph appears—namely, 
that in which Sir William Lucy looks for the bodies of Talbot and his 
son and obtains them for burial. The figures thus worked out are as 
follows: 

Whole Scene Episode 


Total number of lines 96 46 
Number of riming lines 52 4 
Number of end-stopped lines 88 45 
Number of run-on lines 8 1 
Number of feminine endings 8 6 
Number of speeches 20 11 
Number of speeches ending within line 2 2 
Number of weak endings 1 0 
Percentage riming lines 54 8.7 
Percentage end-stopped lines 97.7 97.8 
Percentage run-on lines 3.3 » Be 
Percentage feminine endings 2.3 13.0 
Percentage speeches ending within line -- 10.0 18.0 


Placing certain of these figures alongside the corresponding standard 
ones*”® for the whole play of 1 Henry VI, those for Richard IIT, and 
those for Henry V, we get the following: 


Scene Episode 1H. VI R.III H.V 


Percentage riming lines 54 8.7 107 3.>* a2" 
Percentage run-on lines 2.3 re 10.4 13.1 21.8 
Percentage feminine endings 2.3 13.0 8.2 19.5 20.5 
Percentage speeches ending 

within line 10 18 0.5 2.9 18.3 
Number of weak endings 1 0 4 q 2 


These figures show that the versification of the episode, on the whole, 
is about as close as that of the entire scene to that of 1 Henry VI. And 
every figure except that for the percentage of speeches ending within 
the line actually shows the versification of both the entire scene and the 





20 W. A. Neilson and A. H. Thorndike, The Facts about Shakespeare, 1931 Edition 
p. 72. 
*! Tucker Brooke, Shakespeare of Stratford (1926), p. 127. 
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episode to be closer to that of Richard III than to that of Henry V, the 
figure for the percentage of run-on lines showing so decidedly. Easy is 
it to account for the marked drop in the percentage of riming lines in- 
dicated in the figure for the episode as compared with that for the scene: 
the material of the episode is largely made up of proper names that 
could not be expressed in rime. And even at that, the author of the 
episode resorted, in the last five lines, to that device. As for the per- 
centage of speeches ending within the line: the figures for that item show 
the versification for both the entire scene and for the episode decidedly 
closer to those for Henry V than to either those of Richard III or those 
of 1 Henry VI as a whole. But resorting again to standard figures, we 
find that the figures for the scene and the episode are also very close to 
the corresponding figures for the following plays much earlier than 
Henry V, using Professor Tucker Brooke’s own dates and figures for 
those plays: 

Scene, 10%; episode, 18%; Love’s Labour’s Lost (1590), 10%; Two Gentlemen 
of Verona (1591), 5.8%; A Midsummer Night’s Dream (1594—same year as for 
Richard IIT), 17.3%; Richard II (1595), 7.3%; King John (1595), 12.1%; and 
Romeo and Juliet (1595), 14.9%. 


Clearly, so far as the percentage of speeches ending within the line is 
concerned, both the scene and the episode could have been written by 
Shakespeare much earlier than 1599 or 1600. They could easily have 
been written as early as 1590, or they could have been so written even 
in 1594 or 1595, right after Richard III, when, as I have indicated, the 
revisional material might easily have been put into the early Henry VI 
play. 

Incidentally, on the other hand, it may be said in connection with the 
scene and episode figures for the percentage of riming lines, run-on lines, 
and feminine endings given above, that there is no Shakespearean play 
as late as Henry V that shows anything like corresponding figures such 
as to permit us to think that the Henry VI scene and episode might have 
been written as late as Henry V or some later play. A mere glance at any 
table of standard figures will immediately show this,” if the glancer will 
carefully bear in mind the observation made above on the relative drop 
in the percentage of riming lines in the episode as compared to the cor- 
responding percentage in the entire scene, namely, that the low per- 
centage is to be accounted for by the wide prevalence of historical 
proper-name material in the episode, which does not lend itself to ex- 
pression in rime. 

* Tbid., p. 127 and inserted sheet opposite p. 120. 


* See Neilson and Thorndike, op. cit., p. 72; Tucker Brooke, Shakespeare of Stratford 
(1926), p. 127. 
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Professor H. D. Gray states that it is impossible to arrive at a satis- 
factory chronology of Shakespeare’s plays from considering singly either 
feminine endings, or run-on lines, or speeches ending within the line. 
He maintains that only by a percentage-average of these three can a 
satisfactory chronology be obtained.™ If he is right, then the scene and 
episode were written much earlier than 1599 or 1600. For this percentage- 
average we find the following figures: 


Scene, 4.8%; episode, 11.1%; 1 Henry VI, 6.3%; 3 Henry VI, 8%; Richard 111, 
11.8%; Henry V, 20%; and The Tempest, 53.8%. 


These figures, it will be seen, indicate for the composition of the epitaph 
material a much earlier date than Professor Brooke’s 1599 or 1600. 
Metrical figures again closely confirm the suggestion that the old Henry 
VI play might easily have been revised soon after the composition of 
Richard III. 

Without laying undue stress on metrical tests, we may consider the 
metrics of two scenes in J Henry VI which Professor Tucker Brooke 
rightly says are generally assumed to be scenes added, entirely or for 
the most part, by Shakespeare when he revised the old play.?’ Those 
scenes are the famous Temple-Garden scene (11.iv) and the scene in 
which York interviews Mortimer (11.v). For these two scenes I have 
worked out the following figures: 

Temple-Garden York-Mortimer 


Scene Scene 
Number of lines 134 129 
Number of riming lines 6 4 
Number of end-stopped lines 131 122 
Number of run-on lines 3 7 
Number of feminine endings lines 32 4 
Number of speeches 47 18 
Number of speeches ending within line 3 0 
Number of weak endings 0 0 
Percentage riming lines 4.5 3 
Percentage run-on lines 3.2 5 
Percentage feminine endings lines 23.9 3 
Percentage speeches ending within the line 6.4 0 


24H. D. Gray, ‘‘Chronology of Shakespeare’s Plays,” MLN, xtv1 (1931), 148. 

26 For the full-play figures in this table, see Gray, op. cit., p. 148. 

26 If Shakespeare did not write all of 1 Henry VI, and quite possibly he did not, then we 
can ignore the figures for that play as a whole and still in no way weaken the argument as 
to the alleged Shakespearean epitaph in connection with Henry V and Richard III. Or as 
a matter of fact, we can substitute for the figures of 1 Henry VI those of plays usually 
given a date close to that play and even then likewise not alter the force of the argument. 
27 Yale Shak., pp. 141-142. 
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Placing certain of these figures alongside the corresponding standard 
ones* for the entire play of 1 Henry VI, for Richard III, and for Henry V, 
we get the following: 


Temple-  York- 
Garden Mortimer 1H. VI R.III H.V 
Percentage riming lines 4.5 3 10 3.3 3.2 
Percentage run-on lines 2.2 5 10.4 13.4 21.8 
Percentage feminine endings 
lines 23.9 3 8.2 19.5 20.5 
Percentage speeches ending 
within line 6.4 0 . 2.9 18.3 


No column of the figures for the two scenes in question points to a 
versification as late as that of Henry V that does not equally point to 
one as early as Richard III. Most of them are so widely divergent from 
the corresponding ones for Henry V as to indicate that the two scenes 
could certainly not have been written as late as Henry V. Most of them 
are decidedly closer to the figures for Richard III, closer even than to 
1 Henry VI as a whole. If the figures are to be taken to mean anything 
as to the time of the composition of the two scenes, it is that they were 
written decidedly closer to the time of Richard III than to that of 
Henry V or of 1 Henry VI taken as a whole. 

And for the average of the percentages of run-on lines, feminine end- 
ings lines, and speeches ending within the line, according to Professor 
Gray’s theory, I cite the following: 


Temple-Garden York-Mortimer 1H.VI R. III Henry V 
10.8 ae | 6.3” 11.879 20.229 


According to this, the two scenes could not have been written as late as 
Henry V, and the York-Mortimer scene is considerably removed from 
both J Henry VI as a whole and from Richard III. To be sure, according 
to Professor Gray’s complete table for Shakespeare’s plays, there is no 
single play with anything like such a low average percentage as that 
for this latter scene.*° Could that possibly mean that it was really not 
Shakespearean? In any case, for our purposes here, the low average per- 
centage is much closer to that of 1 Henry VI and Richard III than it is 
to that of Henry V. And the average percentage for the Temple-Garden 
scene, as the reader will note, is exceedingly close to that of Richard ITT. 

Into the question whether metrical tests have any value in deter- 
mining the time when a play or any part of it was written, we shall not 
enter here, but one thing is evident from what we have pointed out, and 


*® Tucker Brooke, Shakespeare of Stratford (1926), p. 127. 
*® Gray, op. cit., p. 148. % Tbid., p. 148. 
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that is that the versification of no single scene or episode which we have 
considered, and every one we have considered is generally accepted as 
revisional, even begins to measure up, on the whole, to that of Henry \. 
Always the metrical tests, on the whole, are rather in favor of a time 
close to that of Richard III as the most probable time for the com- 
position of the revisional parts. And since the tests point so decidedly 
against a versification as late as 1599 or 1600, the inevitable conclusion 
is in favor of an earlier time of composition. 

III. Professor Tucker Brooke, as his remaining evidence for placing 
the revision as late as 1600—namely, that of passages in I Henry \'/ 
that ‘‘seem reminiscent of Henry V’’*'\—offers only one such passage out 
of “several” which he says are therein. It is the following: 


1 Henry VI: Talbot. You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean famine, quartering steel, and climbing fire.™ 


Henry V: Prologue. Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
Assume the part of Mars; and at his heels, 
Leash’d in like hounds, should famine, sword, and fire 
Crouch for employment.* 


Possibly he had in mind the following as one of his “reminiscent” pas- 
sages. At least it is the only other passage I can find that might clearly 
be taken as such: 


1 Henry VI: Alengon. They [the English] want their porridge and their fat 
bull beeves: 
Either they must be dieted like mules 
And have their provender tied to their mouths, 
Or piteous they will look, like drowned mice.* 


Henry V: Constable. And then give them [the English] great meals of beef 
and iron and steel, they will eat like wolves and fight like devils. 


The latter parallel informs us that the English were great eaters of bee/, 
and the former one cites three common attendants upon, or employees 
of, great warriors. 

Both pieces of information came directly from the chronicles, and 

there is no striking similarity in phrase. The Constable, in Hall's 
Chronicle, encourages the French captains with this: 
For you must understand, y‘ kepe an Englishman one moneth from hys warm 
bed, fat befe, and stale drynke, and let him that season tast colde and sutire 
hunger, you then shall se his courage abated, hys bodye waxe leane and bare, 
and ever desirous to returne into hys own countrey.* 


#1 Yale Shak., p.135. "1 Henry VI, 1v.ii. 10-11. * Henry V, Prologue, 5-8 
% 1 Henry VIzii. 9-12. % Henry V, 1.vii. 160-162. 


%* W. G. Boswell-Stone, Shakespeare’s Holinshed, p. 185, n. 3. 
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And Holinshed speaks of Henry V’s dealings with the people of Rouen 
as follows: 


And, after he [Henry V] had well considered the craftie cautell of his enemies, 
with a fierce countenance, and bold spirit, he reprooved them; both for their 
subtill dealing with him, and their malapert presumption, in that they should 
seeme to go about to teach him what belonged to the dutie of a conquerour. 
And therefore, since it appeared that the same was unknowne unto them, he 
declared that the goddesse of battell, called Bellona, had three handmaidens, 
ever of necessitie attending upon hir, as blood, fire, and famine. And whereas 
it laie in his choise to use them all three (yea, two or one of them, at his pleasure), 
he had appointed onelie the meekest maid of those three damsels to punish them 
of that citie, till they were brought to reason.” 


Both pieces of information were probably in the air in Elizabethan times 
and commonly known. They could easily have been put into / Henry VI 
before Henry V. 

There is, to be sure, much material in 1 Henry VI which deals with 
King Henry the Fifth and is not in Henry V—for example, the following: 
Exeter’s reminding the other lords of their oaths to Henry the Fifth to 
quell the Dauphin ;** Bedford’s remembering these oaths and his pre- 
paring for France;*® Exeter’s having been ordained “special governor” 
of Henry the Sixth ;*° Henry V’s not being able to “‘brook”’ the Cardinal ;“ 
the Cardinal’s having “‘contriv’d’”’ Henry V’s death; Henry V’s having 
beheaded the Earl of Cambridge for levying an army and trying to put 
Mortimer on the throne;* Henry V’s prophesying about his gaining all 
and Henry VI’s losing all; Henry V’s saying of Talbot that ‘‘a stouter 
champion never handled sword”; Henry V’s prophesying of the Car- 
dinal that “if once’”’ he came “to be a cardinal,” he would make his cap 
co-equal with the crown”; and Salisbury’s having trained Henry the 
Fifth to war.*’ They are not reminiscent of the play Henry V. Five of 
the items are in both Hall and Holinshed.** The other four must have 
been dramatic creations; but certainly they could have been incorpo- 
rated in our play before Henry V. If these references to the man Henry 
the Fifth are “reminiscences,”’ there are many in the other plays of the 
York-Lancaster tetralogy,*® which no one claims were revised after 
Henry V. 


— . A. GREER 
University of Oregon - 
* Tbid., p. 166. % 1 Henry VI, 1.i. 162-164. % Tbid., 1.i. 165-166. 
 Tbid., 1.1. 170-172. " Tbid., 1.iii. 23-24. ©7bid., L.iii. 33-34. 
® Ibid., 11.v. 82-92. “ Tbid., 111.1. 194-200. “ Tbid., ut.iv. 17-19. 
* Ibid., v.i. 30-33. * Tbid., t.iv. 79. 


“ Boswell-Stone, op. cit., pp. 208, 209, 213, 224, 236. 
“ 2 Henry VI, 1.i. 76-104, w.iii. 34, 1v.viii. 37-40, 59-61; 3 Henry VI, 1.i. 107-109, 
140, m1.ii. 37-38, 150-162, vi. 15, m1.i. 76-77, iii. 85-90. 














XXXIX 


THE CURTAIN ON THE GERMAN STAGE: ITS 
INTRODUCTION AND EARLY USE 


IEGFRIED MAUERMANN in Die Biihnenanweisungen im deut- 

schen Drama bis 1700" (1911) made the assertion that we cannot 
seriously reckon with the presence of a curtain on the German stage 
before 1600.2 Since Mauermann’s monograph is well documented with 
numerous quotations of stage directions in which there is no mention 
of a curtain before 1600, one would be inclined to agree, were it not that 
several studies made since then incidentally present material that defi- 
nitely disproves Mauermann’s conjecture. As apparently no investiga- 
tion gives a reasonably complete survey of the introduction and early 
use of the curtain on the German stage, the following findings are 
presented. 

I. The frequent mention of curtains in medieval church plays offers 
evidence of an early and extensive use of movable hangings.* The pur- 
pose of these curtains is, however, more that of covering the sepulchre or 
other stations during the liturgical descensus and elevatio ceremony than 
that of hiding stage settings.‘ The curtains were evidently drawn aside 
by the performers at the moment the procession made halt before the 
station.’ In some instances it can be shown also that the draped sepulchre 
was spacious enough to permit the entry of the players,® in which case 
the sepulchre became a sort of stage or station (scena) in which dramatic 
action took place. 

In the German Passion Plays, and generally in pieces where heaven is 
portrayed (usually on an elevated station or platform), the use of cur- 
tains is specifically mentioned in several instances in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Thus, in Genep’s Homulus (1539) the following 
stage direction clearly mentions the closing of the curtains: “Dan thut 
man die gardinen zu, und singen die engel zwischen den gardinen die 


1 Palaestra, crt (1911). 

2 “Vor 1600 ist mit dem Vorhang nicht ernstlich zu rechnen . . . ” Ibid., p. 233; and again 
concerning the Passion Plays: ““Anmerkungen, die das Aufgehen des Vorhangs vorschrei- 
ben, finden sich nicht, da es noch keinen Vorhang gibt.” Jbid., p. 8. 

3 See Karl Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church, 1, 133, 249-250, 252, 324, 363-365; 
11, 400, 509 ff., etc. 

‘ For England cf. the following notes from St. Margaret Church, Southwark (1485): 
“Item, a lytell Cortyn of grene sylke for the hede of the sepulture,”’; “ij blew Cortyns (to) 
draw afore the sepulture.” Quoted by John K. Bonnell, “The Easter Sepulchrum in its 
Relation to the Architecture of the High Altar,” PMLA., xxx1, 688. 

5 Cf. Young, op. cit., 11, 43-45, 246, 404, 480 ff. 

* Cf. Bonnell, op. cit., pp. 664 ff. and Young, op. cit., 1, 255-256. 
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sequenz congaudent angelorum. ...’ And at the 1583 performance of 
the Lucerne Passion Play curtains were used on the station of heaven, 
as is shown by the following excerpt from Cysart’s notes: “ . . . ouch sol 
der Himmel griist sin mitt einem Oberdeckel vnd Vmbhengen, die man 
kénne fiir ziihen.’’* 

In addition to these references there are other rubrics from the six- 
teenth century in which the opening and closing of heaven is prescribed.® 
Although curtains are not expressly mentioned in these instances, we 
are justified, I think, in assuming that the opening and closing of the 
station heaven was usually done by means of drawing curtains. Es- 
pecially is this true in the baroque drama of the seventeenth century 
where heavenly visions were made to appear by the opening of the upper 
stage,'® which in this case represents a sort of hold-over from the older 
Passion Plays. In Joh. Rist’s Friedewtinschendes Teutschland (1647)"' the 
following stage direction gives a good picture of these visions, which are 
in turn closely related to the tableaux vivants discussed below: 


Der himmel 6ffnet sich, in demselben sitzet Gott in seiner Herlichkeit und 
klarem Lichte . . . die heilige Engel stehen um ihn her... Vor dem Throne 
Gottes stehet der Friede....” 


It may be surmised that other stations of the Passion Play stage were 
provided with curtains." In Lucerne, for example, the manger (‘‘Wieh- 
nacht Hiittlin”) was draped at least partly at several performances, as 


7™Quoted by Robert Stumpfl, “Die Biihnenméglichkeiten im XVI. Jahrhundert,” 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie (abbreviated hereafter ZfdPh), itv, 69. 

* Renward Brandstetter, ““Die Luzerner Biihnen-Rodel,”’ Germania, xxx, 325. 

® Cf. among others Erzherzog Ferdinand’s Speculum vitae humanae (1584): ‘Der Him- 
mel thuet sich auff, vnd singen die Engel zum beschlu8 wiederumb das Lobgesang.” 
(Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts, abbreviated 
hereafter NdLw., No. 79-80, p. 63); and Joh. Aal’s Tragoedia Joannis (1549): “Der Him- 
mel thuot sich wieder zuo.” (Ndlw., No. 263-267, p. 13).—See also the quotations from 
Stainhausens Chronik (1619) cited by Stumpfl, “Siiddeutsche Biihnenformen vor Ein- 
fiihrung der ital. Verwandlungsbiihne,” ZfdPh., y111, 70-72. 

10 Cf. for example the description in Stainhausens Chronik (1619): “War ein biihne auf- 
gericht, dariiber ein himmel. . . . Nachmals hadt sich der himel erdffnet, vnd ist ein wol- 
gestalter Engel erschienen. . . . ” (Stumpf, op. cit., ZfdPh., yr11, 72). 

"In Tittmann’s Deutsche Dichter des 17. Jahrhunderts, Goedeke-Goetze ed. 

2 P. 89.—Cf. also Hallmann’s Sophia (1671): ‘Der Schauplatz eréfinet sich oben und 
stellet vor einen helleuchtenden Himmel. . . . ”” (Mauermann, op. cit., p. 218); and Gryph- 
ius’ Catharina von Georgien (1657): “Uber dem Schauplatz éffnet sich der himmel....” 
(Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, abbreviated hereafter BLV., cLxxu, 
149). 

4% In the French Mystery Plays curtains on the stations were used rather early. See 
e.g. Fouquet’s illustrations from 1460 (Carl Niessen, Das Biihnenbild, Plate 10. Figure 4; 
Hans Borcherdt, Das europdische Theater im Mittelalter und in der Renaissance, p. 42; 
Karl Mantzius, A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern Times, 11, 64-68). 
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evidenced by the requisition for 1597 of “Vmbheng vnd Tach zum 
hiittlin.’”"* In 1583, however, an open “hiittlin” was preferred, as shown 
by the statement: “Vnd sol diss schiiwrlin oder Wiehnacht hiittlin gar 
nit verwandet sonder bloss mitt 4 stiidlinen vffgericht wnd offen 
sin... .”? 5 The temple in the Lucerne play was similarly open, except 
that it was closed-in (“‘verschranket”) part of the way from the bottom 
(“4 schuoch hoch”) and draped (“vnd mitt teppichen vmbhencket’’)."* 

The station hell presents a different problem. That this station was 
enclosed and that it was provided with a hell-mouth that could be opened 
and closed!’ is quite generally known.'* However, very little has been 
said about the manner of opening. Borcherdt'® takes for granted in the 
case of the Augsburg Passion Play that the phrase “zerreift Jesus die 
Vorhéll” presupposes the use of a curtain. The point is, however, not 
at all clear. In any case, the word zerreiGen does not suggest the drawing 
of a curtain, but rather the tearing away of a covering or doorway. The 
latter supposition gains weight from the fact that an illustration for the 
Augsburg Weltgerichtsspiel (1482) shows a door within the gaping hel!- 
mouth which Jesus is about to open.?® Most of the illustrations, though, 
are characterized by the absence of all signs of doors and curtains.” 
Generally the mouth is either closed or drawn wide open, indicating that 


4M. B. Evans, Manuscript on Lucerne Passion Play, chap. vi1t.—Professo: Evans 
kindly placed his most valuable material at my disposal while he was still busy writing and 
revising his manuscript. For this reason I cannot give exact page references. 

18 Evans, op. cit. 

1 Tbid.—The following direction describes a very interesting use of curtains: “So der 
Saluator ans Creiitz kompt, sol der jiingst Tempelherr den Vmbhang am Tempel vfiziihen 
vnd so er verscheiden, jnne schnell von einandren ziihen.” M. B. Evans, “The Staging of 
the Donaueschingen Passion Play,” MLR., xv, 290.—Cf. also the station Paradise in the 
Adam Play mentioned by Karl Mantzius (op. cit., 1, 56-57) which was only partly draped 

17 Cf. the following directions: “Jetzt gadt die hell vf vnd spricht der Rychmaii.” 
(Zilricher Spiel vom reichen Mann und armen Lazarus (1540). Quoted by Exp. Schmidt, 
Die Biihnenverhiilinisse des deutschen Schuldramas ... , p. 160); “ ... und gat unser her 
mit seinen englen zuo der helle und beschleust denn die hell....” (Der jingste Taz, 
1467, F. Mone, Schauspiele des Mittelalters, 1, 303. 

18 Mantzius, op. cit., 11, 57, 66. 

19 Op. cit., pp. 26-27. 2 Borcherdt, Jbid., p. 26. 

21 Cf. Niessen, op. cit., Plates 14, 7 (Fig. 5), 10 (Fig. 6); Borcherdt, of. cit., pp. 25, 27, 
41, 45, and 167; Kiénnecke, Bilderatlas zur Geschichte der deutschen Nationallitteratur, 
p. 93, Nos. 9 and 14; Max Herrmann, Forschungen sur deutschen Theatergeschichte des 
Mittelalters und der Renaissance, Figures 112 and 113.—An interesting stage with three 
levels, representing the medieval conception of heaven, earth, and hell, is reproduced in 
Otto Weddingen’s Geschichte der Theater Deutschlands. . . . (p. 12). The two lower stages, 
one representing hell with the usual hell-mouth, and the middle one (earth), have no drap- 
ery at all, but the upper level (heaven) is equipped with curtains, suggesting that in addi- 
tion to their practical use these drapes were perhaps originally intended to represent clouds 
which would, of course, be inconceivable anywhere except on heaven aboves 
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the hell-mouth itself was drawn open by the movement of its jaws. 
That this was actually the case is shown by the description of the 
Lucerne “Hdéllenmul’’: 


Die Héll vnden am platz gegen der Miiligass nieder zwiischen dem Brunnen 
ynd dem Huss zun schuomachern. ... Vornen sol man 2 stiid yngraben, da 
man das Mul anhenckt, vffziicht vnd ablasst....” 


Further evidence of this technique is found in the following lines from 
Biedermann-Meichel’s Cenodoxus (1635): 


Hui wie reift auff der Héllengrund 
So schrécklich seinen Drachenschlund.* 


Also Goethe’s Faust II (lines 11645 ff.) pictures the same type of hell- 
mouth: 

(Der greuliche Héllenrachen tut sich links auf.) 

Eckzihne klaffen; dem Gewélb des Schlundes 

Entquillt der Feuerstrom in Wut... . 


Although curtains were not by any means an indispensable stage 
equipment, they were used and expressly demanded in the medieval 
church plays, especially on the station of heaven. 

II. An extensive use of curtains is found in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries for the display of tableaux vivants (lebende Bilder, 
Vorstellungen, Vertooninge) and the performance of dumb-show scenes, 
a practice that seems to have originated in the prefigurations of the 
mystery plays.™ 

In the Netherlands, whence this practice seems to have come to Ger- 
many, these plastic, non-dramatic portrayals were given on market- 
place or road-side stages on the occasion of special festivities like royal 
processions and pageants.% The stages were generally closed on three 
sides and had curtains on the front which could be opened by drawing 
or pushing aside.% By this means the scene could be prepared behind 
closed curtains and then presented with the persons in motionless pos- 


* Evans, MS, Chapter vi.—The cloth (‘40 Ellen leinenes Tuch”) demanded for the 
1571 performance (See Brandstetter, op. cit., Germania, xxx1, 264) was not intended for a 
curtain but the covering of the station. 

** Reclams Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen (abbreviated hereafter DL), Reihe 
Barock, Barockdrama, t1, 74. 

* Cf. Borcherdt, op. cit., pp. 50-51, 136-137, and Toni Weber, Die Praefiguration im 
geistlichen Drama Deutschlands.—It would, however, be erroneous to assume that curtains 
were always used for these prefigurations. The Heidelberg Passion Play (1514) certainly 
had no curtains for this purpose. 

* Herrmann, op. cit., pp. 364 ff. 

* For illustrations see Herrmann, op. cit., pp. 373, 399; Niessen, op. cit., Plates 15 (Figure 
1), 15a (6, 7), 16 (2), 24 (1); Borcherdt, op. cit., pp. 138-139. 
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tures like pictures or statues. Such a presentation took place in Ghent 
as early as 1458. That the rather large stage was equipped with curtains 
is shown by the following description in the Kronyk van Vlaenderen 
(1467): 

Up den poul stont gemaect eene groete hoghe stellagie. met drye stagien up- 
gaende 50 voeten lanc ende 28 voeten breet, al verdect met blauwen lakenen, 
voren ghesloten met witten gordinen.?? 


In the sixteenth century or perhaps earlier these mimic portrayals 
spread in the German-speaking countries, where they were especially 
popular in connection with dramatic presentations. M. B. Evans*$ has 
already called attention to the fact that Vigil Raber in his Reich man 
und Lazarus (1539) made use of a technique closely related to that of 
the Dutch tableaux vivants. The stage direction for the exhibition of the 
eight figuren begins as follows: 


So all ding gericht ist, so thue man das thuech weg odei ab 
zu der ersten figur. 
Precursor 
Dy erst figur ist also gmacht 
der reich man sitzt in grossem pracht 
unnd lat lazarum den armen man 
gar unbegabet vor im stan... . ”® 


After the first Figur the stage directions read: “Da ziech man dz tuech 
fur.” For the remaining figures the directions are simply “‘Tuech weckh, 
Tuech fur,” etc.*° 

A similar opening and closing of a stage is found in the presentation of 
a number of dumb-show scenes in a Comoedia von der Wollust dieser W elt 
ond von der Tugend (1570).*' Also in the sixteenth-century A ntichrists piel 
of Zacharius Bletz the following stage directions verify the use of cur- 
tains for this purpose: 
Cleopatra, die lydt jm bett / vnd sind d umheng offe vnd baden d wyber den 


junge entchrist. ... Sy zient die vmbheng fiir, beschnyden jn... . jetz thuonts 
die vmbheng vff, sitzt entchrist alls ein kiing geziertt vff eim sissel.* 


The fact that these scenes were part of a dramatic presentation accentu- 
ated the action, so that we have pantomime and dumb-show insteac< of 
motionless pictures. Nevertheless, it was primarily the tableaux vivanis 


*7 Quoted by Joh. Bolte in the Introduction to Georg Wickrams Werke, BLV., cCXxxvi, 
ix. 
%8 MLR., xv, 290. 29 Tbid. 8 Thid. 
31 See Stumpf, ZfdPh., tv, 54. # Quoted by Stumpfl, ZfdPh., itv, 54. 
* Cf. such statements as “Da sahe man ein hauffen tantzen / sich hertzen vnd kiissen.’ 
etc. from the above-mentioned Comoedia von der Wollust. 
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that were perpetuated in the baroque drama of the seventeenth century. 
Not only does the general scheme of staging suggest this, but in many 
cases the plastic feature is also expressly mentioned, as in the following 
excerpts: 

Darauf sein die Fiirhang von dem schén gezierten in dem sessel sitzenden bildt 
hinweggethan worden.* 


Tretet nur naher herzu und beschauet dieses Bild... . * 


Was nun in der Geschicht zu unterschiedenen Zeiten vorgegangen / das wird 
alles in diesem Singespiel / gleichsam als auff einer Tafel oder Gemihlde / zu- 
gleich gezeiget /.** 


Es liessen sich Verténungsweif sehen etliche Personen, die stunden mit vnver- 
wandten Augen vnd Leibern, als waren es Bilder. .. . 3” 


In diesem Reyen ereignen sich in dem inneren Schauplatz Sechs stille Vor- 
stellungen ... *8 


Die Schénheit und Einbildung werden mit ihren Bildungen stumm fiirgestellt.*° 


The method of presenting the tableaux vivants in the seventeenth- 
century drama was apparently very similar to that of the sixteenth 
century. In addition to the above quotation from Stainhausens Chronik 
several descriptions and stage directions furnish evidence of the fact 
that these scenes were shown by the drawing of curtains: 


... vnd diese Vorbildungen wurden durch Auff- und Zuziehung def Vorhanges 
mit vnterschiedenen Posturen oder Stellungen vor jedem Aufizug einmahl oder 
vier abgewechselt.*° 


Hernach werden die Teppichte auff dem Theatro und innern Scene gezogen, und 
werden der ersten Handlung erste 4. Auffziige (i.e. scenes) in Stellungen und 
Verténungen gezeiget.... “ 


Hier werden wiederumb die Vorhinge gezogen und ein ieder Auffzug zuvor in 
Stellung gezeigt.” 


% Stainhausens Chronik, 1619 (Stumpfl. ZfdPh., tm, 69-70).—Note also the sitting 
figures (“Gestalten”) in Schoch’s Comoedia vom Studentenleben (1658), Fabricius ed. 
(Miinchen: Seitz and Schauer. 1892): “Es sitzet einer auff einem Sessel. . . . Der dritte 
sitzet. .. Der vierdte sitzet....” p. 78. 

% Rist, Friedewiinschendes Teutschland, ibid., p. 8. 

* Filidor’s Wittekinden, 1666 (DL., Barockdrama, v1, 211). 

* Theatrum Europaeum. Quoted by Joh. Bolte, “Das Danziger Theater im 16. und 17. 
Jahrhundert,” Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen (abbreviated hereafter ThgF.), x11, 84-85. 

8 Hallmann’s Sophia, 1671 (Quoted by Mauermann, op. cit., p. 224). 

*® Lohenstein’s Sophonisbe, 1680 (DL., Barockdrama, 1, 275). 

“ Theatrum Europaeum (Quoted by Bolte, op. cit., ThgF., x11, 84-85). 

"| Schoch, op. cit., p. 5 

® Schoch, op. cit., p. 34.—Cf. also the words “‘zuegezogen” in Joh. Raue’s Aeneas, 1648 
(Bolte op. cit., ThgF . x11, 87), and “entdeckte” in Bressand’s Doppelte Freude der Musen, 
1695 (DL., Barockdrama, v, 182). 
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There are also a number of instances in seventeenth-century German 
drama where the opening and closing of the stage is prescribed in con- 
nection with the tableaux vivants without expressly mentioning the cur- 
tains. Since, however, the words employed (aufgehen, éffnen, aufzielien, 
etc.) are the regular expressions for the drawing of the curtain in the 
seventeenth century,® it may safely be assumed that curtains were used 
in every one of these instances: ' 


(Die Landschafft verschwindet / und lassen sich viel Kammern sehen / die erste 
gehet auf / und stehet darinne ein erbar gekleideter Grey£ mit einem Gelt- 
Beutel in der Hand /....)* 


Der Schauplatz éffnet sich, und sitzet das alte Teutschland, wie eine ansehnliche 
Matron....“ 


Der schau-platz éffnet sich zu dem andernmal und stellet Cromwells, Irretons 
und Bradschaws leichen an dem galgen vor.“ 


The tableaux vivants, when used in connection with the drama, were 
usually shown on the back stage. Even in the sixteenth century there 
are indications of such a procedure,‘ and in the seventeenth century the 
back stage is expressly mentioned as the place for the portrayal.** Thus 
Gryphius in his Carolus Stuardus (1657) writes: “Unter diesen worien 
éffnet sich der innere schau-platz und stellet die viertheilung des Hugo 
Peters und Hewleds vor.”’** Similarly Schoch presents his “‘Verténunge” 
on the “innern Scene’”®® and Hallmann his “Vorstellungen” on the 
“inneren Schauplatz.’® In other plays where the place of portraya! is 
not mentioned it can be seen from the general plan of staging that they 
were, nevertheless, shown on the back stage. Frequently the scene is 
presented as a vision to the actors who are evidently on the front stage. 
The action stops long enough for someone playing the réle of inter- 
locutor to interpret the vision to the players or to the audience.® In al! 


“ Cf. my dissertation, Der Aufsug im deutschen Drama: Ein Beitrag zur Bedeutungs 
und Bihnengeschichte (Ohio State Univ.), p. 100, etc. 

“ Filidor, op. cit., p. 303.—For the remaining ““Kammern” the stage directions read: 
“Die zweyte Kammer thut sich auf ...; Die dritte Kammer eréffnet sich .. . ; “Das 
vierdte Gemach wird aufgezogen .. . ; Es wird das fiinfite Zimmer gedffnet....” bid, 
p. 304. Rist, op. cit., p. 8. 

“ Gryphius, Carolus Stuardus, 1656 (BLV., cLxxt, p. 457). 

"Cf. the “Pallast” in the above-mentioned Comoedia von der Wollust..., 1570 
(Stumpfl, Z/dPh., i111, 66-67). 

‘8 Filidor’s Wittekinden calls for a number of back stages (““Kammern,” “Gemicher,” 
“Zimmer’’) which appear when the back-drop is removed (pp. 303-304). 

* BLV., ctxxn, 456. © Tbid., p. 5; see quotation above. 

5! Ibid., p. 224; see quotation above. 

® Both Rist (op. cit., p. 8) and Schoch (0. cit., p. 78) let Mercurius play the rdle of 
interlocutor. A similar réle is played by “Fraw Wollust” in the Comoedia von der W oll ust 
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these plays the back stage provided with curtains is the logical place for 
the tableaux. There are, however, a few cases where the portrayals were 
apparently given on the front stage, but these seem to be exceptions in 
which the tableaux are given at the beginning of an act or scene.® 

III. For a better understanding of the development and use of the 
curtain on the back stage we must turn next to the folk-plays and the 
school drama of the sixteenth century. In these plays the curtains served 
the purpose of hangings in the rear of the proscenium, forming here a 
back wall through which the actors could enter and leave the front stage 
and behind which they might hide themselves if an occasion presented 
itself. 

Several extant illustrations of Dutch folk-play stages, which were 
erected on streets and market squares, show clearly the open platform 
or front stage with curtains in the rear. These hide the enclosed dressing 
room (behind stage) from the view of the spectators.™ It seems improb- 
able that this space behind stage was ever used as a back stage for the 
presentation of dramatic scenes. The penetration through the back wall 
is a later development and is apparently not found in the folk-plays, but 
to a certain extent in the sixteenth-century school drama, as we shall 
see below. A stage similar to that of the Dutch folk-plays was used for 
the Italian Commedia dell’ arte,® and in all likelihood also for the English, 
French, and Spanish folk-plays.* That this type of stage was known 
also in German lands is shown, for example, by a sketch from the low 
German region (presumably Cologne) discovered and published by M. B. 
Evans in 1912.57 

It may safely be assumed also that the so-called German Meister- 
singerbiihne or Hans Sachs-Biihne was not greatly different from the 
folk-play stage. Although there are no extant illustrations for verifica- 





(1570), and the “Precursor” in Vigil Raber’s Reich man und Lazarus. (See quotations 
above).—Borcherdt (op. cit., p. 64) points out that this practice was known in Italy too. 
Cf. also the réle of the ‘‘Schutzgeist” in the Oberammergau Passion Play (Text of 1750; 
BLV., ccLxxxtt). 

53 Cf. Bressand’s Doppelte Freude der Musen, 1695 (DL., Barockdrama, V, 182); Raue’s 
Aeneas, 1648 (Bolte. op. cit., ThgF., x11, 87); Schoch, op. cit., p. 5. 

* Borcherdt, op. cit., pp. 135 and 136; Niessen, op. cit., plate 40 (1 and 5); Karl Holl, 
Geschichte des deutschen Lusts piels, p. 388; H. K. Polt, Die Buehne Heinrich Julius von Braun- 
schweig (Ohio State Univ. Dissertation), plates 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

“ See Karl Mantzius, of. cit., 11, Fig. 18 and 19 (p. 224); and Niessen, op cit., plate 41 
(3 and 7). 

% Mantzius, op. cit., 1, Fig. 14 and 15, p. 190, 192; Hugo A. Rennert, The Spanish Stage 
in the Time of Lope de Vega, pp. 17-18. 

’ MP, 1x, 422.—Cf. also Niessen, op. cit., plate 40 (2). 
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tion, even Max Herrmann® and Albert Késter®® agree, in spite of their 
bitter controversy, that this stage had curtains in the background." 
Such a curtain was undoubtedly used in the staging of Sebastian Wild's 
Der Doctor und der Esel (1566), where the following stage direction 
occurs: ‘‘Der doctor komt mit dem ese] hinder eim fiirhang herfiir.’® 
Also the hiding behind curtains is mentioned in some plays, as Bolte 
has already pointed out.® 

The stage of the sixteenth-century school drama, which was largely 
an erroneous reconstruction of the Greek and Latin theater,™ was in 
many respects similar to the stage of the popular drama and strolling 
players. This is probably due to the direct influence of the church drama 
and folk-plays, together with a lack of knowledge and a misunderstand- 
ing of theatrical arts of ancient times. From the many extant illustra- 
tions® we can obtain a clear idea of the nature of the stage for the 
school drama (formerly called Terenzbiihne in Germany). Usually there 
are a long but relatively narrow open front stage (proscenium) and 
a number of smaller back-stages (scenae, rooms, tents, houses, etc.). 
These scenae were closed by means of curtains which were originally 





58 Forschungen eur deutschen T heatergeschichte des Mittelalters und der Renaissance (1914); 
Die Biihne des Hans Sachs. Ein offener Brief an Albert Késter (1923); Noch einmal die 
Bithne des Hans Sachs (1924). 

8 Die Meistersingerbiihne des 16. Jh. (1921); Besprechung von Hermanns offenem Brief 
(1923): Die Biihne des Hans Sachs (1923). 

% This is verified also by a number of subsequent investigations: Drescher (Deutsche 
Literatur-Zeitung, 1925); Holl (ZfdPh., 11); Witkowski (Deutsche Vierteljahresschrift, 
x1, 251 ff.); Engler (ZfdPh., i11, 195 ff.).—The presence of front curtains, however, which 
Borcherdt (op. cit., p. 171) presupposes for this stage, is highly improbable. Cf. Mantzius 
op. cit., 1, p. 150. 

© In Tittmann’s Schauspiele aus dem 16. Jahrhundert, Part 1, p. 226. 

® Introduction to Wickrams Werke, Ibid., p. xc. Note especially the following direction: 
“verkriechen sich hinder den forhanck oder under das beth.” Jbid. 

® Borcherdt, op. cit., pp. 76 ff.; E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, 111, 1 ff.; W. 
Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, 11, 1 ff.; Bolte, Wickrams Werke, Ibid., v1, 
Ixxxiv ff. 

* Stumpfl (ZfdPh., trv, 55) stresses the influence of the medieval Mystery-play stage. 
Borcherdt (op. cit., p. 136), on the other hand, grants the influence of antiquity but main- 
tains that the Dutch Rederijkerbithne was the original with which the Roman stage later 
identified itself. Also Max Herrmann compared the Terenzbithne with the Dutch stage 
(Forschungen ..., pp. 397-398).—The assertion by Kaulfu6-Diesch (Die Inszenierung 
des deutschen Dramas ..., pp. 51-52 that the stage of the school drama (Terenzbihne) 
was brought to Western Europe by the Italian comedians is no longer tenable. 

65 Niessen, op. cit., Plate 13 (Fig. 1-3 and 11-12); Bolte, Wickrams Werke, ibid., v1, 
Ixxxi-lxxxiii; Herrmann’s Forschungen ..., pp. 280 ff.; Borcherdt, op. cit., Fig. 49-51 
(pp. 76-77). 
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intended to be doors.” The fact that these curtains were usually closed 
indicates that they served primarily the purpose of background to the 
main stage and as closures to the scenae, which are seldom used for the 
presentation of dramatic scenes.® Occasionally the illustrations show 
a character leaving or entering the stage** or perhaps peeping out from 
behind the curtains.®® At the most, a hasty glance into the scenae is 
permitted.”° An open scene is, however, a rarity.” It might be noted 
further that the curtains are small and are constructed so that one cur- 
tain, which can be drawn or pushed aside (rather than a pair, which 
might be drawn apart), closes each scena.” A vertical rising and falling 
of the curtain, as on the modern stage, is, of course, entirely out of 
question.” From a number of stage directions it can be seen that in the 
sixteenth-century school-drama the front stage (proscenium) was the 
real place for the performance of the play. The characters step out of 
their cells (scenae) onto the proscenium (or Theatrum) whenever they 
are to participate in the action: 


Accersitor, der die personen aus den Scenis fordert, wann sie reden sollen.” 
Tobias der Alt sitzt fiir seim Hauss auff eim Bencklein vnd spricht.” 


... tritt uB siner scena in publicum.”* 


When the actors have finished their scene they either step aside or retire 
again to their scenae as the following rubrics show: 


%® Cf. Borcherdt, op. cit., Fig. 48 (p. 74). To be sure, the curtain on this illustration is 
nothing more than a symbolical door. Sometimes, however, a real door is shown. (See 
Herrmann’s Forschungen .... Fig. 53, p. 339.) 

87 Cf. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, 111, 42. 

88 See Herrmann’s Forchungen . . . , Fig. 56 (p. 347); Exp. Schmidt, op. cit., Fig. 4 and 6; 
Borcherdt, op. cit., Fig. 53 (p. 79); Niessen, op. cit., Plate 13 (3), plate 12 (10); Mantzius, 
op. cit., m1, 321. 

® Schmidt. op. cit., Fig. 5; Kénnecke’s Bilderatlas .. . , p. 198. 

7 Herrmann’s Forschungen ..., Fig. 33 (p. 306), Fig. 34 (p. 307), Fig. 57 (p. 349); 
Schmidt, op. cit., Fig. 1. (p. 189); Borcherdt, op. cit., Fig. 51 (p. 77); Niessen, op. cit., 
Plate 13, (Fig. 11). 

™ See Herrmann’s Forschungen . . . , Fig. 20 (p. 289). 

” A difference which Max Herrmann (Forschungen .. . , p. 397-398) overlooked. 

Cf. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, 111, 81.—It must be kept in mind that at best the 
illustrations discussed above represent an ideal or theoretical form. In actual staging 
there were undoubtedly significant deviations thereform. It is even probable that in some 
cases the scenae did not form a back wall but were entirely separated, like the stations of 
the Passion Play stage. See e.g. Borcherdt, op. cit., pp. 165 ff. 

™ Rollenhagen, Tobias (1576), NdLw., No. 285-287, p. 8. 

% Ibid., p. 15. Cf. the mention of a bench in other plays, for example Joh. Stricker’s 
Du Diidesche Schlimer (DL., Reihe Reformation, v1, 193, 227, 259, 263). 

% S. Meinrads Leben (1576), quoted by Bolte, Wickrams Werke, v1, ibid., p. Ixxxv. 
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Gehet (i.e. Tobias der Alt) ins Hauss.”” 

Mit diesen worten sollen sie sich in einem Gemach verlieren / folget der ander 
Actus.”8 

Nun sollen alle personen in ihre gemach gohn.”* 

Nach diesem sol er sich in ein Gemach verfiigen / sich zuuerkleiden.*° 

Itzund gehn sie beid in ire scenam oder gemach und bleiben drin, bis der beschluss 
aus ist.*! 


From these stage directions it can be seen that the coming and going 
between scenae and proscenium signified an intercourse between interior 
and exterior, between house and street, etc. Thus the curtain serves as 
a door, as for example, the following rubric from Ringwald’s Speculum 
mundi (1590) shows: “Hie leufft der knecht an eine gemachte pforte, 
mit schwartzer leinwand vorhenget, thut den vorhang beseite.’” 
Whether this “beseite thun” of necessity presupposes an open scena in 
which a part of the action was played is not clear. The penetration of 
the back wall can, however, be verified in several other plays of the 
sixteenth century, as shown by the following stage directions: 


Wann sie solche red gethon / soll Gisippus vnnd Sophronia mit einander in ein 
zelten gohn / da die fliigel zu baiden seiten vffgeschlage seyen / damit man sehen 
midge was sie thuond. ... 

Hie sol man sie (i.e. Sara) jm (i.e. Tobias) an die Rechte seit setzen, vnd Raguel 
vnd Raphael sollen jnen die Decken vber die Heupter erheben. Darnach so! 
weiter Sara sagn.™ 


Hiemit machen sie (i.e. Tobias und Sara) die Kammer zu... . ® 


Nach diesen worten sol ein vmbhang furgezogen / vnd diese Scena beschlossen 
werden.™ 


™ Rollenhagen, op. cit., p. 19. 

78 Cf. Robert Stumpfi’s Introduction to Th. Brunners Jacob . . . (NdLw., No. 258-260 
p. xxxiii). 

79 Thiebolt Gart’s Joseph (DL., Reformation, v1, p. 74, i.e. the end of the second act). 

80 Tbid., p. xxxiii—Here we see that the scena was used for change of costume. 

5! Féller’s Galmy (1560), quoted by Bolte, Wickrams Werke, v1, ibid., p. Ixxxv.—In so 
far as curtains are not mentioned in this group of stage directions, it might be questioned 
whether the back wall of the proscenium actually did consist of drapery. In the light of 
the fact, however, that virtually all illustrations show curtains and also because curtains 
are mentioned in many other rubrics (cf. some quoted below), we may safely assume that 
the doors of the scenae were nothing more than cloth hangings. 

82 Quoted by Bolte, Wickrams Werke, v1, ibid., p. lxxxviii.—Note also the frequent men- 
tion of a door by Stricker, ibid., pp. 185, 203. 249, 255. 

83 Montanus, Von sweien Rémern (quoted by Stumpfl, ZfdPh., t1v, p. 55).—Whether 
the word fligel alludes to a curtain is not clear. To be sure, it is occasionally used in this 
sense even today. (Cf. Flemming’s Introduction to Barockdrama, DL., 111, 46.) 

* Rollenhagen, op. cit., p. 62. 86 Thid., p. 65. 

% Stumpfl, Introduction to Th. Brunners Jacob, ibid., p. xxxii. 
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Also in Thomas Brunners Jacob (1566) it may safely be assumed that 
the eating scene played in one of the scenae.*’ The actual eating is, 
however, not shown, as we see from the direction: “Dieses sol alles 
vorborgen vnter einem Fiirhang gehalten werden.’’** Thus by drawing 
the curtains, objectionable scenes could be transferred behind stage, as 
is customary in modern drama.*® The curtains of the scenae were used 
also as convenient hiding places as e.g. in Rollenhagens Tobias (1576): 
“Raphael soll hinter eim Teppich in der Kammer stehn vnd dem As- 
modes ein Strick vber den Halss werffen.’’® In this passage it is not 
clear whether Raphael is hiding behind the curtain on the front of the 
scena, and hence throws the rope over Asmodes, who is on the pro- 
scenium, or whether the “‘Teppich”’ is a special curtain within the scena 
and therefore presupposes the presence of Asmodes as well as Raphael 
in the “Kammer.” In any case, this much is clear; the scena has already 
become, to a small degree at least, a part of the stage used for dramatic 
presentations.” By the merging of the several scenae into one back stage 
we arrive then at a stage-plan similar to that used in England during the 
Elizabethan era, to which we must turn next to study the English in- 
fluence on seventeenth-century German drama and staging. 

IV. Toward the end of the sixteenth century the English comedians 
began their tours of Germany.” Throughout the first half of the seven- 
teenth century they exercised a very important influence on German 
histrionic art, and, although their properties must have been meager 
indeed, also on the stage and on the manner of staging.® This becomes 


87 Tbid., pp. 82-83. 

85 Cf. the use of curtains in the eating scene in Gadenstedt’s Tobaeus (quoted by Bolte, 
Wickrams Werke, v1, xc). 

®° Cf. the following excerpt from the quotation from Bletz cited above: “‘Sy zient die 
vmbheng fiir, beschnyden jn.” (Stumpfl, ZfdPh., ttv, 54).—Also by the exit of the players 
a scene could be transferred behind stage. Cf.: “Hie tretten sie zugleich mit einander ab/ 
als die sache zu verrichten” (i.e. Joseph’s brothers wish to sprinkle blood on the coat). 
Brunner, op. cit., p. 30.—That, however, the Renaissance dramatist did not consider it 
bad taste to show the most gruesome scenes on the stage is far too obvious to need elabora- 
tion here. A. C. Mahr (Dramatische Situationsbilder und bildtypen, p. 29) has pointed 
out that the sanctioned perversion of good taste as evidenced in the blinding scene in 
Shakespeare’s Lear could be explained only by the fact that the public was accustomed to 
the depiction of crucifixion and torture in the mystery plays. % Tbid., p. 67. 

* In this respect the scena identifies itself more and more with the station of the Passion 
Play stage. 

® Wilhelm Creizenach, Die Schauspiele der englischen Komédianten, Kiirschners Deut- 
sche National-Litteratur (abbreviated hereafter DNL), xx1u1, ii ff.; E. Herz, “Englische 
Schauspieler u. engl. Schauspiel zur Zeit Shakespeares in Deutschland,” ThgF., xvut, 
3 ff. 

* Cf. Stumpfl, op. cit., ZfdPh., trv, 75; G. Witkowski, “Vorhang und Aktschlu6,” 
Bihne u. Welt, v111, 18-22, 73-76, 104-108. 
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apparent when we remember that the English companies of actors came 
from a country in which the theatrical arts were then making great 
strides.” 

Extensive research has given us an excellent reconstruction of the 
English Renaissance stage.® For our purposes it may suffice to say that 
the Elizabethan stage, at least in the theaters, consisted of a large front 
stage and a smaller back stage (“Behind stage,” “central recess,”’ 
“aperture,” “alcove’) above which an additional upper stage or 
“gallery” was built.% The front stage, which projected out into the 
“vard,” had no front curtain; but on the back stage, and also in the 
background of the front stage, curtains (“arras,” “traverse,” “corteyn’’) 
were used.°” 

It can readily be seen from this brief description that, in so far as the 
curtain itself is concerned, the English stage has little or nothing new to 
offer.** It is in the use of the back curtain in the staging of the so-called 
split-scene that the English influence makes itself apparent. The alterna- 
tion between front and back stage, brought about by the opening and 
closing of the back curtain, was, as we have seen, not entirely unknown 
in the German drama of the sixteenth century, but the fact that seven- 
teenth-century German drama abounds in examples of this manner of 
staging, points to a foreign influence which, scholars agree, is English.*’ 

The stage of the traveling companies in Germany during the first half 
of the seventeenth century is (like the Elizabethan stage) characterized 
by the more frequent use of the back stage as a place for dramatic action, 
especially as an interior scene.'°° We should note here the frequent use of 


% Ayrer expressly mentions “die neue Englische Manier und Art.” See also Stumpil, 
op. cit., ZfdPh., tv, p. 51. %} See bibliography in Chambers, of. cit. 

% Chambers, op. cit., 11, 353 ff., m1, 47 ff.; Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, 
Iv, 401 ff. 

%7 Chambers, op. cit., 111, 78 ff.; Witkowski, Vorhang und AktschluB, pp. 20-21; Crei- 
zenach, Geschichte des neuern Dramas, tv, 418 ff.; B. Neuendorff, ‘‘Die englische Volks- 
biihne im Zeita'ter Skakespeares nach den Biihnenanweisungen,” Literarhistorische Forsch- 
ungen, No. 43, pp. 31 ff. 

%8 The frequent use of curtains for hiding indicates an English influence, but since it 
introduces nothing new in stage technique, no further comment will be made on this sub- 
ject. Cf. Ayrer (BLV., Lxxx, 3408), Unzeitiger Vorwits (DNL., xx111, 304); Gryphius, 
Leo Arminius (BLV., cLxxt1, 29), Weise, vom verfolgten Lateiner (DL., Aufklirung, 1, 215, 
344), etc. 

9 Julius Petersen (“Schiller und die Biihne... ,” Palaestra, xxxt1, 163) says: “Der 
Wechsel zwischen Vorder- und Hinterbiihne, der in letzter Linie dem englischen Theater 
entspringt, geht in Deutschland auf das Theater der Wandertruppen zuriick.”—Cf. also 
Carl Heine, Das Schauspiel der deutschen Wanderbiihne vor Gottsched, pp. 49 ff.; Oskar 
Walzel, Das Wortkunstwerk, pp. 326-343; Chambers, op. cit.. m1, 18 ff., 50 ff. 

100 Cf. Willi Flemming, Introduction to DL., Barockdrama, 111, 47; Mauermann, op. cit., 
p. 110; Creizenach, op. cit., DN.L., xx1ul, xcii. 
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the term komt heraus to indicate an entry on the stage in the plays of 
the English comedians. Also in a number of stage directions in these 
plays the back stage and the curtain are expressly mentioned. To be 
sure, some still remind us of the stage of the sixteenth-century popular 
plays and school drama, but on the whole we can see that the use of the 
back stage with its curtain has increased considerably: 


Morohn (Kucket zur Scenae herau®) . . . (Kompt gar herau®, siehet sich vmb.)!™ 


(Hier muB ein gehaw in der Scena sein, darein Rosalina redet). . . . (Kommen 
herau8 mit blossem Gewehr.)'” 


In this kind of scene, where the action begins on the back stage and is 
continued on the front stage,'® it was obviously not necessary to draw 
the back curtain. In other plays, however, the drawing of the curtain is 
indicated: 

zeucht den Vorhang auf, da sitzet die Fraw und Victor bey sammen schlaffent.!™ 


(sanffte Music, und wird die hintere Guardine auffgezogen, in welcher ein Bette 
stehet.)! 


In order to emphasize justly the extensive use of the back curtain in 
seventeenth-century German drama it would be necessary to reconstruct 
the staging of a number of plays where the principle of alternation is 
most obvious. Since space does not permit this, it may suffice merely to 
point out a few instances where this manner of staging (presumably 
under English influence) is apparent. 

In some plays, as Rist’s Jrenaromachia (1630),'% the front and back 
stage have virtually merged into one, and the back curtain seems to be 
open during the greater part of the action.'°’ More often, however, the 
main action plays on the front stage and the back curtain is drawn 
open for short interior scenes only, as in the plays by Schoch, Gryphius, 
Lohenstein, Weise, Reuter, etc. If we take for example the Catharina 
von Georgien of Gryphius, we can reconstruct a regular alternation by 
assuming that the exterior scenes (“‘lustgarten,” “‘vorhoff,” “vorhoff des 
pallasts””) and the large interior scene (“kéniglicher verhérsaal”’) played 


1 Tragikomédie, 1630 (DNL., xx1m, p. 228.) 

1@ Tbid., p. 247.—Cf. “‘Allhier muG ein wenig gerumpel in der Scena gemacht werden, 
vnd Schofwitz herau% gelauffen kommen... .”’ Unzeitiger Vorwitz, 1630 (DNL., xx, 
314). 

103 Cf. also such remarks as: ‘‘Fenget in der Scene an zu singen” (Jbid., p. 314); “Dif 
kan noch halb in Scena gesaget werden”’ (Ibid., p. 316). 

1% Kénig Mantalors, 1630, quoted by Fritz Hammes,” Das Zwischenspiel im deutschen 
Drama... ,” (Literarhistorische Forschungen, Heft 45, p. 67). 

1% Tugend- und Liebes- Streit, 1677 (DNL., xx1u, 116). 

8 DL., Barockdrama, v1. 107 This is probably an influence of the opera stage. 
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on the front stage, and by the drawing of the back curtain the action 
shifted to the back stage for the remaining indoor scenes (“der kénigin 
zimmer,” “das kénigliche gemach,” “des gesandten gemach”). In 
Weise’s plays it is even more apparent that the action shifts with the 
drawing of the curtain from the front to the back stage (“innere Schau- 
platz,” “‘mittelste Scene”) when an indoor scene (“Schenke,” “‘Altar,” 
“Kirche,” “Thronsaal,” etc.) is to be shown.’ 

This technique continues throughout the eighteenth century, and 
finds favor with poets like Lessing (in Mil: Sara Sampson) and Goethe 
(Triumph der Empfindsamkeit, etc.). Even Gottsched, who, according 
to Carl Heine! is supposed to have fused the “‘Doppelbiihne” into a 
single undivided stage, finds occasion to draw the curtaix on the back 
stage in his Cato: “Cato legt sich auf das bette, um zu schlafen, und 
der innere Vorhang fallt zu.’”"° 

The outgrowth of this “innere Vorhang” was undoubtedly the later 
“Zwischenaktvorhang” used in the “‘kurze und lange Biihne” in Schiller’s 
plays." Even as late as Grillparzer we have change of scenes within the 
act accompanied by such terms as “kurze Gegend,” “kurzes Zimmer,” 
etc. (Weh dem, der liigt). 

V. The large front curtain on the German stage is a product of the 
seventeenth century. In all probability it was taken over from the 
Italian opera stage; certainly its form and use were imitations of the 
Italian technique. There are several bits of evidence that seem to indicate 
such borrowing. Joh. Bolte”? maintains that the stage in Salzburg, on 
which the play Die fiinf Sinne des Menschen was played in 1619, had a 
front curtain. The fact that the first presentation of Italian opera in 
Germany took place in 1618, and at that in Salzburg,"* strengthens 
Bolte’s assertion and points clearly to Italian influence. Unmistakable 
proof of this influence is found in the frequent mention of the front 
curtain in early German opera. 

An excellent description of the seventeenth-century opera stage with 
its front curtain is given in Joseph Furtenbach’s Architectur recreationis 
(1640), where, among other interesting disclosures, the following com- 
ments on the curtain are found: 

Wann nun die Sciena oder Briicken gantz verferttiget, vnd dieselbe also in jhrem 


Ornat dastehet, so wire nit fein, daB es die Zuschauer, sobald sie in das Theatrum 
hinein Spatzirten anschawen kénten. Derowegen so solle vor der Sciena her, 


108 Cf. Ludwig Fulda’s reference to the similarity between the stages of Shakespeare 
and Weise (DNL., xxxIx, xxiv). 

109 Op. cit., p. 49. 10 DNL., xin, 115. 

111 See Petersen, op. cit., pp. 166 ff., and 172 ff. 

112 Wickrams Werke, ibid., v1, xci. 113 Willi Flemming, of. cit., v, p. 65. 
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allweg ein fuora, oder Vorhang, vnd derjenige, welcher am mehrsten beliebig 
seyn méchte, genommen aber solcher Gestalt auffgericht werden, da8 man den 
vielernanten Vorhang in einem nun vnd Augenblick beyseits ziehen, oder aber 
in einen besonderen Graben vor der Sciena herab kénne fallen lassen. . . . 4 


Thus Furtenbach continues, stressing the advantage of keeping the 
ornately adorned stage hidden from the view of the audience until after 
a tumultuous noise and music the curiosity of the spectators has been 
sufficiently aroused. Then he adds: “vnd eben in diesem Tumult fallt 
der Vorhang augenblicklich herunder.” The spectator is to be so com- 
pletely startled by all these “heroic things” that he no longer knows 
whether he is “still in the world or out of it.” 

Thus the original purpose of the front curtain was obviously to 
heighten the scenic effect at the opening of the performance. This can 
be verified also in other plays and operas,"5 and is specified even on a 
play-bill of ca. 1733 from Danzig, where a gay and charming scene 
(“sehr lustige . .. anmuthige Gegend”’) is promised at the drawing of 
the curtain (“Bei dem Aufzug der Gardine”’) which is accompanied by 
music.!'* In the first quarter of the eighteenth century this practice was 
so firmly established that in theatrical terminology the drawing of the 
curtain became synonymous with the opening of the performance. Play- 
bills that used to read: “‘Wird praecise umb 3. Uhr angefangen”’ in the 
seventeenth century"” have changed to: “... praecise des Abens umb 
5 Uhr wird die Gardine gezogen””™® or “Der Vorhang wird priicise halb 
fiinf Uhr eréffnet.”"!? 

Characteristically enough, the popular delight in spectacular prospects 
during the baroque period was not satisfied with the pompous opening 
scene, but demanded frequent changes.'*° That for such change of scene 
the main curtain was drawn is evidenced by the following quotation 
from Harsdérffer’s Seelewig (1644): 


Es ist aber durch solche Symphonien die Musik dergestalt fortzusetzen, daB 


4 Witkowksi, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 

45 Cf. among others Postel’s Gensericus (DL., Barockdrama, v, 199), Callenbach’s 
Hinckender Bott (1714), p. 4.—Cf. also the following comment in Harsdérffer’s Frauenzim- 
mer Gesprechspiele (Niirnberg, 1643-56), tv, 46: ““‘Damit aber der Zuseher Verlangen 
vermehret werde / kan der Schauplatz noch verhingt bleiben... .” 

16 Bolte, “Das Danziger Theater,” ThgF., x11, 166. 

47 Bremen, 1688, DL., Barockdrama, 111, 203. Cf. also Kénneckes Bilderatlas, p. 199. 

"8 Kopenhagen, 1719, ZfdPh., xxv, 334. 

"9 Danzig, ca. 1730, Bolte, ‘Das Danziger Theater,” ThgF., x11, 166. 

20 Neumeister demands: “In einer Haupt-Opera muf das Theatrum zum langsten in 
einer halben Stunde eine neue Veranderung haben.” (Borinski, Die Poetik der Renaissance 
-++, Pp. 346.) 
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auch in waihrender Verwechselung des Schauplatzes, wenn die Vorhinge vor- 
gezogen, stetig etwas zu héren ist.!# 


The customary procedure, though, was not to draw the curtain but to 
change scenery on the open stage. Thus Feind suggests that everything 
can be changed “ohne einen Vorhang schiessen zu lassen.’ And the 
description of a performance in Augsburg in 1653 states: ‘Das Theatrum 
... veriinderte sich, ohne Vorziehung einiger Vorhinge.’ The usua! 
practice was to change the painted drops and wings (“gemahlie 
Schieber,” ‘“gemahlete Taffeln,” “‘Seiten-Scenen”’),!*4 which were drawn, 
pushed, or even revolved, as in the case of the stage with prism wings 
(“Drehprismenbiihne”’).' 

Concerning the hanging and drawing of the front curtain it might be 
added that it does not seem probable that the practice of dropping the 
curtain “in einen besonderen Graben vor der Sciena” as Furtenbach 
indicates was ever very common in Germany.'* Furtenbach himself in 
his Mannhafter Kunstspiegel (1663) chooses to sketch large front cur- 
tains which are drawn to both sides and upward.'?’ 

That the opera and music-drama, as well as the drama in general, 
made use of a back stage (“‘hinterste Schauplatz,” “Hinter-Theatrum,” 
“‘hinterster Theil des Schau-Platzes’”’) can be verified in a number of 
cases.'*8 Apparently the back stage was covered most frequently with 


121 DL., Barockdrama, v, 312.—Cf. also Petersen, op. cit., p. 139.—Harsdérffer (Frauen- 
zimmer Ges prechs piele, tv, 164) demands at least one change per act: “ . . . Ferners wird zu 
wirklicher Vorstellung dieses Waldgedichtes erfordert ein oftverwechslender Schauplatz/ 
der zum wenigstens mit allen Handlungen (inzwischen . . . die Fiirhinge zugezogen wer- 
den) veriindert.”’ 

122 Flemming, op. cit., v, 49. 

123 F. W. Barthold, Geschichte der Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft, p. 265. 

1% Barthold, op. cit., pp. 265-266; Flemming, op. cit., v, 48 ff. 

125 Cf. Furtenbach’s sketches (Niessen, op. cit., plate 20). 

126 This is, to be sure, an old Italian and Roman custom.—Cf. Creizenach, Geschichte des 
neueren Dramas, 11, 299-300; Borchert, of. cit., p. 98; Witkowski, Vorhang und Aktsciluf, 
Ibid., p. 19.—Harsdorffer (Frauenzimmer Ges prechs piele, v1, 45) recommends this type of 
curtain as an option to the one that is drawn upward: “Der gemahlte Vorhang bedekket 
den Schauplatz von ober an; und wird alsdann / wann die Vorstellung aufgefiihret wird 
vor dem Platz niedergesenket / vnd verborgen / oder auch mit Rollwerk in die Hohe 
gezogen.”’ However, the unpainted curtain is to be drawn aside or upward: “Ist aber der 
Vorhang ohne Gemihl /so wird er / entweder in einem Nu / beederseits aufgezogen/ 
oder also erhaben / daf} er in dreyen Theilen ob dem Schauplatz schwebet.”’ (Jbid., 46) 

127 Niessen, op. cit., plate 20. 

128 See Fleming, op. cit., v, 49-50.—Neumeister even suggsets a “‘zwey oder dreyfache 
Abtheilung.” A threefold division of the depth of the stage may be presupposed even as 
late as the end of the eighteenth century. Cf. Iffland’s query: “Wo kann kurzes, mittleres 
und ganz langes Theater sein?’”’ (Petersen, op. cit., p. 173). Cf. also Hauptmann’s Fests piel, 
p. 11. 
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painted drops instead of curtains.'’® That, however, curtains were also 
used is to be seen from a sketch of an opera stage in Vienna in 1674.'*° 
The use of the back stage in the opera corresponds closely to the prac- 
tice in the drama discussed above. The main difference seems to be 
the more frequent use of the back stage for an outdoor instead of an 
indoor scene.'** This is undoubtedly due to the opening of the per- 
spective scene on the Italian opera stage, which so often shows a far-off 
perspective of street or landscape.'® 

VI. The use of both front and back curtains simultaneously on the 
same stage begins about the middle of the seventeenth century. Mauer- 
mann! sought to verify this by the following quotation: “sanffte Musik, 
und wird die hintere Guardine aufigezogen, in welcher ein Bette 
stehet.’”"** His conjecture that the term hintere Guardine presupposes 
also a front curtain (“‘eine vordere’’) is, however, obviously erroneous, 
since the word hintere alludes not to the curtain but to the back stage, 
as shown by the clause “‘in welcher ein Bette stehet.”” To make the 
meaning clear it should read: “Und wird die Guardine auf der Hinter- 
biihne, in welcher ein Bette stehet, aufgezogen.” There is, however, 
definite evidence that both front and back curtains were used on the 
same stage even earlier than Mauermann surmised. An interesting 
example is the Amsterdam Schauburg (1638). The sketch reproduced in 
Niessen'® shows a stage that was apparently planned and originally 
built without a front curtain. Since the whole front stage is open, a wire 
or rope had to be stretched across the entire room for the attachment of 
these curtains, which are drawn aside and placed in the galleries, because 
there is no other place for them. The back curtains fit into the plans of 
the theatre, but those on the front seem to be a later addition, or an 
afterthought.'6 

The best illustration showing a stage with both front and back cur- 
tains is found on the title-page of the Schaw-Biihne englischer und 
frantzisischer Comédianten (1670).'57 The general appearance of this 

29 Cf. among others the ‘“‘Perspectivische Landschafft”’ in Filidor’s Wittekinden (Ibid., 
v1, 302).—Harsdérffer describes this back drop as follows: “Der Schauplatz soll seyn/ 
eine Brucken mit gemalter Leinwat iiberzogen / auf welcher die nach der Sehkunst 


(Perspectiv) gerichtete beede Seiten / sich zu Ende mit einem vertieften Gemihlde 
schliessen.”’ (Ges prechs piele, 11, 174). 


130 Niessen, op. cit., plate 35. Fig. 5. 131 Cf. Flemming, op. cit., v, 50. 
12 Cf. among others Fig. 68 (p. 98), 74 (p. 107), 76 (p. 109), etc. in Borcherdt, op. cit. 
18 Op. cit., p. 108. 14 Cf. DNL., xx1u, 116. 


1% Op. cit., Plate 24, Fig. 2. 

1% It may be noted in this connection that Witkowski fails to mention this curtain. 
His remarks are based upon Zesen’s sketch which, according to Witkowski, has no curtain 
on the front stage. Vorhang und AktschluL, p. 75. 

187 See Kénneckes Bilderatlas, p. 171 or Holl, op. cit., p. 400. 
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stage suggests that by 1670 the combination of front and back curtains 
was already well established. There are also several plays in which this 
type of stage can be verified. In Schoch’s Comoedia vom Studentenleben 
(1658), for example, two sets of curtains are mentioned: “‘Hernach Wer- 


99138 


den die Teppichte auff dem Theatro und innern Scene gezogen. .. . 
A doubtful case is Fredericki’s Tobias (1637), where the following rubric 
is found: 


Es miissen aber dieser comoedien die gardinen michtig zu hiilffe kommen und 
also gehenget werden, dass sie geschwinde kénnen auff und zugezogen werden.'*’ 


Bolte maintains that the reference is to front curtains,'*° but the refer- 
ence is by no means clear. To be sure, such words as mdchtig and ge- 
schwinde suggest the opera technique, and if we assume that Bolte is 
right then we have in reality a stage with front and rear curtains as 
early as 1637, since the curtains on the scenae are expressly mentioned 
in this same play.’ 

VII. A few words remain to be said concerning the use of the curtain 
for change of scenery and for the division of a play into acts. The closing 
of the front stage during a change of scenery began in the seventeenth 
century, as was mentioned above in connection with the opera stage.'” 
In some instances also the curtain on the back stage was closed for this 
purpose,’ but the practice can be verified in isolated instances only, 
and must not be taken for the usual procedure. The best evidence of 
this is the fact that as late as the second half of the eighteenth century 
the change of scenery in full view of the spectators still seems to prevail. 
Thus Batteaux (1756) queries ironically: ‘Ist es wohl der Wahrschein- 
lichkeit gemiiss, dass Oerter, die wir vor Augen sehen, sich in Wiisten, 
in Walder, in Palaiste verwandeln?’” And Gemmingen laments in his 
play Der deutsche Hausvater (1782): 


138 P, 5.—Cf. also the curtains used for the “Special Vertonungen” and for the “General 
Vertonung” in Raue’s Aeneas (Bolte, “Danziger Theater,” ThgF., x11, 87-88). 

19 Bolte, Wickrams Werke, ibid., v1, xci. 140 Thid. 

M41 Tbid., p. Ixxxvi. 

12 Cf. Petersen (op. cit., p. 139): “Das Fallen des vorderen Vorhanges innerhalb des 
Stiickes scheint als vereinzeltes Aushiilfsmittel bei Szenenwechsel von der italienischen 
Opernbiihne aus bereits auf die deutsche Schauspielbiihne des se*bzehnten Jahrhunderts 
iibergegangen zu sein.”” Gottsched, who mentions the frequent change of scenery and the 
drawing of the curtain at the opening of the operatic performance, has nothing to say 
about the use of the curtain during change of scenery. Critische Dichtkunst, second ed. 
(1737), p. 714. 

43 Cf. the following stage direction in Schoch’s Comoedia vom Studentenleben; ‘Hier 
miissen die Vorhinge der innern Scene fallen, und wird das Bette vom Theatro geschaffet. 
. .. So bald das Bette vom Theatro gebracht, werden die Vorhinge auffgezogen... . ,” 
p. 82. 14 Petersen, op. cit., p. 147. 
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Es hat mir mannigmal sehr wehe gethan, wenn oft im riihrendsten Augenblick 
eine laute Pfeife eine Theater-Verainderung ankiindigte; und dann Thiiren mit 
MenschenfiiSen ankamen, Tische aus dem Theater wie lebendig heraussprangen, 
und Baume im Boden wieder zuriick krochen.'* 

On the other hand, however, the new tendency was gaining ground, as 
is evidenced by Nicolai’s complaint: 

Es ist gar unertriglich, wenn wie auf einigen unserer schlecht eingerichteten 
Theater geschieht, by jeder Verinderung der Vorhang zugezogen wird.’ 


In any case, it was not before the second half of the eighteenth century 
that the practice of closing the stage during the change of scenery was 
generally accepted.’ 

It was also eighteenth-century staging that established the practice 
of drawing the curtain at the beginning of each act of a play. There is 
some evidence which indicates that the origin of this technique is to be 
sought in the seventeenth century, but at the most in isolated cases 
only. Gottsched,"* in writing about a Wallenstein drama of the seven- 
teenth century, maintains that the falling of the curtain divided this 
play into acts. Further evidence of such a technique is found in plays 
where tableaux vivants were presented at the beginning of each act. In the 
Theatrum Europaeum e.g. the Vorbildungen are mentioned for the be- 
ginning of each act (“vor jedem Auffzug’’).' Similarly Pachius in his 
Salutaris Jesu Christi nativatas (1638) prescribes the praesentatio after 
each act (“auf einen jedern actum’’).'®° And in Schoch’s Comoedia... 
at least the first two acts begin with the drawing of the curtain for the 
purpose of showing the tableaux vivants. 

These examples, at the most, show isolated beginnings. If they had 
been more common there would be more frequent mention of them. 
Moreover, it must be recalled that in the seventeenth century the acts 
of a play usually closed with performances of interludes or dances, for 
which the front stage had to remain open between the acts. It was much 
more the exit of all actors from the stage than the falling of the curtain 
by which the end of the act was indicated. This practice, we know, 
continued far into the second half of the eighteenth century, i.e., as long 
as the French classical drama remained the model for German play- 


M5 DNL., CXxxIX, p. 14. 14 Petersen, op. cit., p. 142. 
“7 Petersen (Op. cit., p. 143), attributes this to the influence of the Sturm und Drang 


68 Beytrige zur Critischen Historie (1742), vitt, 127. See Petersen, op. cit., 139.—Hars- 
dérffer, too, sometimes prescribes the falling of the curtain at the end of the acts (Cf. note 
121), but there is no special significance to this, because he also calls for the falling of the 
curtain for change of scenery within the acts. 

4° Bolte, “Danziger Theater,” ThgF., x11, 84-85. 16 Thid., p. 84. 
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wrights. In this connection it is not without significance to note that 
Sulzer as late as 1771 defined an act (Aufzug) as the part of a dramatic 
action which closes with the exit of all players (“nach welchem dic 
Biihne von den Schauspielern leer wird’’).'* Of interest is also a remark 
by Gerstenberg (who evidently believed the term Aufzug was derived 
from the drawing of curtain)" in which he advises the Danes to use 
the word Act instead of Optog (Aufzug) since in most dramas there is 
no drawing of the curtain,’™ and that the Germans had introduced this 
term (Aufzug) without cause or need (“ohne Noth’’).'™ 

Most scholars who have studied the problem agree that the drawing 
of the curtain at the beginning of each act was not prevalent in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, but there seems to be a general mis- 
conception concerning the earlier practice. The error is based chiefly 
upon a statement by the translator of the Poétique francaise from the 
year 1766 which states that the advantage of dropping the curtain at 
the close of each act had long been known in Germany.’ That this 
statement holds for pre-Gottschedean and seventeenth-century practice 
is highly improbable because there is no evidence forthcoming that 
verifies such usage except in isolated cases only. 

The misconception concerning the earlier use of the curtain between 
acts is undoubtedly related to the current belief that the theatrical term 
Aufzug was derived from the drawing of the curtain. This explanation 
appears as early as 1774 in Adelung’s dictionary’ and has been repeated 
in most dictionaries ever since. It is, however, based upon eighteenth- 
century practice and will not hold for the seventeenth century, because 
the occasional drawing of the curtain at that time could not possibly 
have been the symbol of the beginning of an act of a play. 

Thus we see that a limited use of the curtain is definitely established 
for the sixteenth-century German stage. In the church drama and in 


151 Cf. Petersen, op. cit., p. 141. 

182 On the semasiological development of the theatrical term A ufzug cf. my dissertation. 
A summary of these findings was given in a paper, “Notes on the Development of the 
Theatrical Term Aufeug,” read by the writer at the Fifty-Fourth annual meeting of the 
Association (1937). 

183 “Tn den wenigsten tragischen Stiicken findet der Aufzug des Vorhangs statt... .” 
Briefe iber Merkwiirdigheiten der Literatur, 1767. (Deutsche Literaturdenkmale des 18. 
Jahrhunderts in Neudrucken, xx1x-xxx, 280.) 16 Thid, 

155 Cf. Petersen, op. cit., p. 139; Zickel, Die szenarischen Bemerkungen im Zeitalter Gott- 
scheds und Lessings. 

18 Cf. Witkowski, Vorhang und AktschluGB, pp. 184-185; Petersen, op. cit., p. 139; 
Zickel, op. cit., p. 40. 

187 Johann Christoph Adelung, Versuch eines vollstindigen grammatisch-kritischen wir- 
terbuches . . . (1774-86), 1, 499-500. 
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other plays where heaven was portrayed in a separate station or on an 
elevated stage curtains are mentioned in several instances. These cur- 
tains were used in the portrayal of heavenly visions and in the presenta- 
tion of tableaux vivants. This practice became very popular in seven- 
teenth-century drama, where these scenes were usually shown on the 
back stage. In the popular plays and in the school drama of the six- 
teenth century curtains were also used extensively as background to the 
proscenium or as Closures to the scenae or the behind stage. By drawing 
the back curtain open, part of the dramatic action could take place on 
the back stage, thus greatly enhancing the practical use of the curtain. 
This tendency began in the sixteenth-century school drama and reached 
its height during the seventeenth century, presumably under English 
influence. 

The front curtain came to Germany with the Italian opera in the 
seventeenth century. Its original use, however, was limited chiefly to the 
hiding of the ornately adorned stage before the opening of the per- 
formance. Occasionally the curtains (both back and front) were drawn 
during change of scenery, but more often such change of scenery was 
made on the open stage by means of back-drops and wings. The use of 
the curtains for this purpose and for indicating the beginning and the 
end of an act did not come into general use before the second half of 
the eighteenth century. Two interesting developments are characteristic 
of the entire period during which the curtain came to the German stage; 
first the use of rear hangings and the subsequent penetration through 
this back wall or curtain, and secondly, the introduction of the front 
curtain and its practical adaptation to the modern stage. 

GILBERT J. JORDAN 


Southern Methodist University 








XL 
HENRY LAWES AND CHARLES COTTON 


EARTY, cheerful Mr. Cotton and pious Izaak Walton shared en- 

thusiasms other than their common devotion to angling.' Both 
of these seventeenth-century fishermen had some proficiency in singing, 
and wrote verse to be set to music. Walton, it will be recalled, ‘‘made 
a conversion of an old ketch, and added more to it,’” for which Henry 
Lawes composed the melody of The Angler’s Song.* Charles Cotton in 
imitation of Walton’s verse, or out of admiration for Lawes’ music, 
wrote The Angler’s Ballad, which can be sung to the tune for Walton’s 
ketch. But Cotton’s song writing was not limited to the fitting of new 
words to old measures. A number of his poems were set by Mr. Coleman,‘ 
and one, The Picture, received the distinction of being “Set by Mr. 
Laws,” the composer who had provided the music not only for Walton’s 
Angler’s Song, but for Milton’s Comus songs,’ for Shakespeare’s sonnet 
cxv1,* and for a great many other sixteenth and seventeenth century 
lyrics.” 

The existence of Lawes’ music for Cotton’s poem, The Picture, has 
apparently not been known to Cotton’s editors and biographers, so that 
the collaboration of the poet and the musician has received but little 
comment. The score is found in the manuscript commonplace book of 
John Gamble, in the New York City Public Library.* The dates of the 


1 Richard Le Gallienne in his Introduction to The Compleat Angler (London, 1904), 
pages Ixxvi and Ixxvii, quotes Dr. Bethume and James Russell Lowell to support the 
theory that ‘“‘the incongruity of the friendship [that of Walton and Cotton] is obvious.” 
Perhaps these editors, critics, and biographers of Cotton failed to take into account, in 
spite of differences in social background, age, and temperament, that few friends have 
had more in common: a mutual love of sport, music, and verse making. 

2 Izaak Walton, The Complete Angler (1653), p. 125. 

3 Printed for two voices in the first edition of Walton’s Complete Angler (1653), and 
reprinted in various collections containing Henry Lawes’ songs, such as Ayres and Dia- 
logues (1659), Musick’s Delight upon the Citheron (1666), The Musical Companion (1667), 
etc. 

‘For a brief account of Cotton’s collaboration with Coleman, see John Beresford’s 
edition of the Poems of Charles Cotton (London, 1923), p. 408. 

5 A good modern edition of the music for Milton’s Masque of Comus is contained in the 
Comus edited by E. H. Visiak and Herbert J. Foss (Nonesuch Press, 1937). 

* A facsimile reproducton of the music for this sonnet is printed in the present author’s 
article, ““Lawes’ Version of Shakespeare’s Sonnet CXVI,”” PMLA, ut, 120. 

7 Lawes’ various volumes of Ayres and Dialogues (published in the years 1653, 1655, 
and 1658, respectively) bear ample evidence of the number of lyrics which the composer 
set to music. 

§ For an account of the condition and nature of Gamble’s manuscript see the article 
referred to in footnote 6. 
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composition and copying of the song are uncertain; but its position on 
folio 2079° in the latter part of the volume indicates that it was among 
the last chosen by the copyist.!® Lines one and two of the second stanza" 
in which the poet declares that he is about to “go/Into another Clime”’ 
point to the year 1655 as the date of the composition of the words; for 
on October 19, 1655, the Protector and Council issued a warrant “for 
Fras. Chalmondeley and Chas. Cotton to France, for the improvement 
of their studies.”"* The music apparently was written after 1655 and 
obviously before 1662, the year of Lawes’ death. 

The text of the version which Lawes set to music consists of but one 
of Cotton’s four stanzas. The tune could be repeated for the remaining 
three, which the copyist did not set down. But this one stanza, set to 
music at least twenty-seven years before the first publication of the 
Poems, brings to light new facts about the unknown editor and early 
texts of the verse.” 

The first collection of Cotton’s lyrics was edited in a perfunctory 
fashion; some of the poems appeared twice in the one volume. The 
Picture was printed on page 9 as well as on page 344, so that there has 
always been a problem as to which is authentic." 

A comparison of the text on page 9 with that of Lawes’ song reveals 
variations in spelling, punctuation, and capitalization; and in line three 
of the printed text the use of yours instead of you. The poem is entitled 
The Picture, and no further information is supplied. But a comparison 
of the text on page 344 with that of Lawes’ song reveals not only the 
same kind of variations as those just mentioned, but also a structural 
change in line five, in which the words ?’ whom, in the printed version 
become that in the song and in the page 9 version. Beneath the title 
on page 344 are the words, Set by Mr. Laws. Thus as the text on page 9 
follows more closely the one which Lawes actually set to music, the 
first editor appears to have erred in labelling the poem on page 344 as 


* The copyist sometimes used four figures when but three were required, so that folio 
2079 is actually folio 279. 

© There are approximately 340 pages in the volume, some of them numbered, some 
not numbered; folio 279 is near the end of the collection. 

" Stanza m begins: “Is’t not enough that I must go/Into another Clime,”—Poems 
(1689), p. 344. 

® Cal. S. P. Dom. 1655. Quoted also by Beresford, p. 23. 

The circumstances of publication are not known. The title-page runs: “Poems on 
Several Occasions. Written by Charles Cotton, Esq.; London, Printed for Tho. Basset, 
at the George in Fleet Street; Will Hensman and Tho. Fox, in Westminster Hall, 1689.” 

™ Alexander Chalmers in his Works of the English Poets, Vol. v1 (1810), reprinted the 
text from page 9; whereas John Beresford in his Poems of Charles Cotton (1923), reprinted 
the text from page 344. 
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The Piéture. 


L 


Ow, Chloris, can! eer believe 
The Vows of Women kind, 
Since yours I faithlefs find, 
So faithlefs, that you can refufe 
To him your fhadow, that to chufe 


You {wore you could the fubftance give? 
Il. Is't 





344 POEMS — 


a 





The Pitture. 
Set by Mr. Laws. 


OW, Chloris, can I e’re believe 
The Vows of Woman kind, 
Since yours I faithlefs find, 
So faithlefs, that you can refife 
To him your Shadow, v whom, to chule, 
You {wore you could the Snbftance give. 
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Set by Mr. Laws. It is probable that the latter was Cotton’s original 
draft, whereas the version on page 9 was the one modified for vocaliza- 
tion. Anyone who reads aloud or sings the fifth line of the page 344 
version, “To him your Shadow, t’ whom, to chuse,” can realize how 
awkward the line is, and how much smoother the line, “To him your 
shadow, that to chuse.”’ 

Reproductions of the three texts are here printed in facsimile. 

The theme of the song is the complaint of a disillusioned lover. His 
wretchedness had been caused by his mistress, the fair Chloris, who had 
refused to give him her portrait. His grief is the more poignant in that 
he is about to embark for foreign shores, where, he fears, his frail hopes 
will turn to despair. He might even be tempted to love some other lady! 
From other poems which Cotton addressed to Chloris one gathers that 
the lover admired her for her beauty, praised her for her goodness, 
cursed her for her fickleness, and by turns extolled and berated her for 
her unattainableness. One of the poems’ implies that Chloris finally 
relented about the picture; for the poet addressed her from France, 
where, he swore, he worshipped her picture as if it were a saint, and 
boasted, fairly convincingly, that he lived in Paris as if he were an 
anchorite. 

Chloris, according to one of Cotton’s biographers,'® was Isabella 
Hutchinson, who married Charles Cotton on his return from France 
in 1656. She may have been the lady who became Cotton’s bride, or 
she may have been the lovely and dangerous Isabella Thynne, whose 
beauty was celebrated by poets and painted on canvas by Sir Peter 
Lely. That Cotton was much taken by Isabella Thynne’s portrait is 
evidenced by his long poem, ““To my Friend, Mr. Lely, on his picture 
of the Excellently Virtuous Lady, the Lady Isabella Thynne.’”” At any 
rate, some beautiful lady, whether Isabella by name or otherwise, gave 
Cotton cause for a melancholy humor, which he expressed more or less 
sincerely in The Picture. 

At the time of the writing of the poem in 1655, Cotton was twenty- 
five years old; Henry Lawes, sixty. To Lawes—who had experienced the 
horrors and privations of the Civil Wars, suffered the loss of his brother, 
William, shot in the Siege of Chester, the loss of his Royal Master, 
Charles I—Chloris’s behavior must have seemed slight cause for grie/. 
By this time, Lawes had expressed in music the amatory adventures 
of half-a-century of poets—their passions, admirations, laments and 


18 Ode. To Chloris from France, Beresford’s edition, p. 197. 
6 Charles J. Sembower, The Life and Poetry of Charles Cotton (1911), p. 25. 
17 Beresford’s edition, p. 275. 
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complaints, rivalries, jealousies, and triumphs. To the composer, Cot- 
ton’s state of mind as well as his poem must have seemed lacking in the 
seriousness and selflessness of a grande passion. 

Because Cotton’s emotion seemed trivial or pretended, or because 
the love affair ended happily, or whatever the reason, Lawes departed 
from his usual pattern for setting to music the despair of a lover. The 
song begins in orthodox fashion in the minor, and progresses along its 
lachrymose way through two measures. Then the melody takes a brighter 
turn, and continues wavering toward the major, until finally in the 
fifth measure it modulates into a definitely major key. The rest of the 
song plainly indicates that Lawes regarded Cotton’s words as more 
suitably accompanied by a cheerful tune than by the mournful strains 
to which he usually resorted for lovers’ laments.'* At length, however, 
the melody concludes, quite properly, as it began, on a doleful D minor. 
Thus by suggesting sadness in the beginning and ending, and by direct- 
ing the melody into frequent happy phrases, Lawes has interpreted 
Cotton’s love affair, if a bit callously, certainly more truthfully than 
the poet himself had expressed it. 

The result, so far as the song is concerned, is a peculiarly pleasing 
melody, yet a melody lacking the definite characteristics of a single 
emotional impression. It is neither very melancholy nor very gay. It 
lacks the genial, good-natured appeal of Walton’s Angler’s Song. But 
to the ear initiated to Lawes’ progressions, the measures are subtly 
ingratiating, haunting. If further excuse or explanation is needed for 
the composer’s somewhat unfeeling treatment of Cotton’s lament, it 
could be added that Lawes probably possessed greater felicity in sharing 
the philosophical banter of his contemporary, Izaak Walton, than in 
setting to music what must have seemed the but simulated dolour of 
young Charles Cotton. 

Wits McCune Evans 

Hunter College of the City of New York 


48 Fuller details concerning Lawes’ methods of composition are included in the present 
author’s work on the life of Henry Lawes, now in progress. 




















































XLI 
MEN’S LITERARY CIRCLES IN PARIS 1610-1660 


LTHOUGH there is no doubt that the French Academy grew out 
of the meetings at Conrart’s home, the fact that its origin has been 
claimed by two or three other groups shows the widespread vogue of 
these gatherings! at the time of its foundation in 1634. Their importance 
is manifest in all the satires, poems, and novels of the time—such as 
Francion (1623), Le Berger Extravagant (1627), and Camus, Bishop of 
Belley’s Alcime (1625).2 Consciously modeled on that of Baif, these 
académies seem to have flourished in unbroken succession since the days 
of the Pléiade’ 

In the seventeenth century, they fall into two categories: those of 
writers actively engaged in creative work, and those of scholars in other 
fields, whose interests are deeply cultural and often distinctly literary 
in trend. Both of these types are represented from the very beginning 
of our period—the first in the crowd that filled Malherbe’s tiny room 
in the rue de la Croix des Petits-Champs and the second in the inter- 
nationally famous cabinet of the fréres Du Puy. 


ERUDITE GROUPS 


Le cabinet Du Puy (1617—1661).—Although not exclusively a literary 
cercle, this is by far the most varied in scope and far reaching in influence 
of any seventeenth-century group.‘ For it met regularly from the be- 
ginning of the century until 1661. Originating in the erudite meetings 
of Turnébe, Lambin, Scaliger, Casaubon, Sainte-Marthe, Pierre and 


1 This article is the preliminary step of a more complete and detailed study of men’s 
literary circles in Paris from 1610 to 1715. It does not include mixed groups like those of 
Mlle de Gournay, Mme des Loges, la vicomtesse d’Auchy, and Scarron although, in char- 
acter and purpose, they are closer to the men’s clubs than to the salons. The bureaux 
d’adresses, which originated in 1631, are also excluded since they represent a movement 
very similar to the present scheme of adult education. 

? Which contains an interesting discussion of the vital need of such groups, that was 
brought to my attention by H. H. Shapiro of The Johns Hopkins University. 

3 Men’s literary groups of the sixteenth century are included in Clark Keating’s Studies 
in the Literary Sulon in France in the Sixteenth Century, an unpublished Harvard disserta- 
tion of 1934. 

‘ The only studies made on this group are: Claude Nicaise, Traité des Sirénes (Paris: 
1691), Isaac Uri, Un Cercle Savant au XVIIe Siécle (1575-1655), (Paris: Hachette, 1886), 
and Harcourt Brown, Scientific Societies in Seventeenth Century France (1620-1680), 
(Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Co., 1934), pp. 1-16. Brown reports that René 
Pintaud, professor in the Lycée de Sens, has examined the Fonds Du Puy of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in preparation of an elaborate study of erudite society in France during 
this period. 
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Francois Pithou in the famous library of président de Thou,' its great 
reputation had already been established by 1616. After the death of its 
founder in 1617, the cabinet continued to function under the direction of 
the medieval historians, Pierre and Jacques Du Puy, who had been left 
in charge of his library in the rue des Poictevins. When Pierre Du Puy 
became intendant de la Bibliothéque du Roi in 1645, the cabinet moved 
with him to his new quarters in the rue de la Harpe, where it passed 
through the most brilliant period of its existence, over which Jacques 
Du Puy presided after the death of his brother in 1651. When Jacques in 
turn died in 1656, the meetings continued at the home of Jacques- 
Auguste de Thou, the son of the founder, until financial reverses forced 
him to leave Paris® in 1661. 

Besides those interested in French literature, its members included: 

Statesmen: Henri-Auguste de Loménie, comte de Brienne, secrétaire d’ Etat, 
Peiresc’s most assiduous correspondent, who was always actively associated with 
this group; Etienne d’Aligre (1587-1635), chancelier de France; Jean Hotman, 
sieur de Villiers, diplomat and philosopher, author of memoirs of the reigns of 
Louis XIII and Louis XIV, and Henri de Gournay, comte de Marcheville, who 
created much enthusiasm by his offer to take certain members of the cabinet 
with him on his appointment as ambassador to Constantinople, so they might 
collect Oriéntal manuscripts and other rarities there. 

Military Men:’ Jean de La Fayette, seigneur de Hautefeuille, father-in-law of 
Mme de La Fayette; Fortin de la Hoguette. 

Jurists: Peiresc, Bignon, Bigot,* Nicolas Rigault, Elie Diodati, Louis Le 
Pelletier, Nicolas Rougeau, Charles Fabrot, Caumartin, Verthamon® and 
Pierre Forget de la Picardiére, author of political and philosophical works. 

Churchmen: Léonor d’Etampes-Valencay, bishop of Chartres (1621-41); 
Nicolas . Coéffeteau, bishop of Marseilles (1621-23); Charles de Montchal 
(1589-1651), the learned bishop of Toulouse; Jean de Launoy, erudite theologian 
and historian; Daillé, Protestant minister and Hullon, prior of Cassan. 

Greek and Latin Scholars: Du Vair, Saumaise, Du Cange, Denis Petau, 
Jacques Sirmond, authority on inscriptions; Autin, archeologist; Francois 
Guyet and Didier Hérauld (1579-1649), philologists; Samuel Petit, Orientalist 
and philologist; René Moreau, bibliophile; Jean Bourdelot, authority on man- 
uscripts; Nicolas Toinard, specialist on médailles; Jean Tarin who, with Guy- 
Michel Le Jay and Jean-Baptiste Morin, was most instrumental in completing 
la Bible heptaglotte produced by the cabinet (1628-45). 

§ Perroniana et Thuana (A Cologne chez***, m.pc.xciv), Thuana, pp. 425-426. 

6 Although the meetings continued till the end of the century under the direction of 
Salmon, Villehaut and Huet, they had changed so much in tone that the cabinet may be 
said to have closed in 1661. 

7 Tamizey de Larroque, Lettres de Peiresc aux fréres Du Puy (Paris; Imprimerie Nation- 
ale, 1888-90), 1, 881, Lettre de J. Du Puy, Oct. 19, 1627. 

§ Bignon and Bigot had important academies of their own. 

° Quores de Jean-Frangois Sarasin (Paris; Champion, 1926), 1, 216. 
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Latin Poets: Nicolas Bourbon (1574-1644), Girolamo Aleandro, antiquarian, 
poet and member of the cabinet from 1624 to 1629; Gilbert Gaulmin, Hellenist, 
bibliophile and poet; Habert de Montmor, Latin epigrammatist. 

Foreign Scholars: Daniel and Nicolas Heinsius, Gronovius, Holstenius, Vossius, 
Gruterus, Lambecius, Ph. Pareus, Boecler, Portner, Wicquefort, Camden, 
Robert Cotton (1570-1631), antiquarian, and Campanella, philosopher. 

Historians: Grotius (1622-31 and 1635-45); Henri and Adrien de Valois, 
David Blondel, Pierre de Marca. Louis Jacob, Théodore Godefroy, collaborator 
of Pierre Du Puy, André du Chesne, Louis Nublé, Abel and Louis de Sainte- 
Marthe, Salmonnet and Jean Besly. 

Genealogists: Pierre d’Hozier, Michel de Marolles, Théodore Godefroy and 
Jean du Bouchet. 

Scientists: Gassendi, Marin Mersenne, Ismael Bouillau and Peiresc, astron 
omers; Gui Patin and Habert de Montmor. 

Mathematicians: Huet and Jean-Baptiste Morin, mathematician and astrol- 
oger.!° 


Throughout its long career, the cabinet Du Puy never lost its original 
purpose of providing an opportunity for scholars and writers to discuss 
their problems in the midst of a rich collection of precious manuscripts 
and books, which steadily increased in value and scope as the cabinet 
broadened its own connections and interests. The fine historical library 
of its founder" was enriched in 1617 by the notable collection of Claude 
Du Puy, conseiller au Parlement, an authority on law and an enthusiastic 
student of antiquity. His sons Pierre and Jacques also built up a very 
unusual library of their own," which particularly served the needs of 


1° To these may be added the less important members: La Riviére, Sarrau, Bouchard, 
de Séve, Tronchet-Marigny, Abbé de Colombier, Genou, Board, and Auger de Mauléon, 
seigneur de Granier, collector and publisher of memoirs. My sources were: the Peiresc cor 
respondence, the Chapelain, Balzac and Patin letters referred to later, and the Mémoires de 
Michel de Marolles (Amsterdam: m.pcc.Lv). For Campanella, cf., also his Lettere, Scrittori 
d'Italia (Bari: Laterza & Figli, 1927), pp. 261, 299 and 322. This Calabrian philosopher 
was a constant visitor to the Du Puys’ from his arrival in Paris on Dec. 1, 1634 until his 
death May 3, 1635. 

" President Jacques-Auguste de Thou had devoted forty years to the collection of his 
library, which consisted of more than one thousand rare manuscripts and eight thousand 
books. 

12 The library of the Du Puy brothers, later bequeathed to the Biblioth@que du Roi, con- 
tained ten thousand books and three hundred manuscripts. Among these were a sixth- 
century Latin and Greek copy of the Epistles of St. Paul and a precious papyrus fragment 
of the Homélies de Saint-Avit, both of which were much prized by Pciresc, who urged the 
Du Puys to show the papyrus to Aleandro as soon as he arrived in Paris. Cf. Lettres aux 
Du Puy, 1, 62, letter dated Apr. 28, 1625. Whenever a new book of interest appeared either 
at home or abroad, the Du Puys would order two or three copies especially made for them 
on their own paper, or else select the finest pages of several books to make as perfect a 
copy as possible. Cf. Peiresc, Lettres, 1, 270, June 5, 1627, and m1, 132, June 20, 1634. Their 
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the cabinet since it had been assembled at the instigation and often with 
the direct aid of its members. For it was through the help of the bibli- 
ophiles Peiresc, Naudé, Boulliau, Luillier and their own wide corre- 
spondence with foreign scholars, librarians and dealers that these keen 
and avid collectors satisfied their zeal for investigation not only in the 
medieval field but also in Greek and Latin literature, both ancient and 
modern, 

The meetings took place in this library every afternoon. At the height 
of its fame, the cabinet often had as many as fifty members present, 
although admission was strictly limited and highly prized. Indeed, the 
Du Puys did not hesitate to withdraw the privileges of the cercle from 
anyone who had proven unworthy of them. It would seem, however, 
that local non-members were occasicnally invited to a meeting in which 
they might be especially interested. Before he had become a regular 
member,"* Marolles speaks of attending in 1646 “‘une conférence sur un 
point d’histoire chez M. Du Puy, oi j’avois été invité.”" The prince 
de Condé was present at a session in the Spring of 1647 and Queen Chris- 
tine of Sweden was brought to the cabinet by Ménage on her first visit 
to Paris. Other distinguished foreigners eagerly sought an introduction" 
and carried away a most enthusiastic impression of this gifted company, 
who sought the truth in many fields of research and whose conversation 
was so instructive, agreeable, and stimulating. 

We shall have to pass over the significant work of this group in his- 
tory, archeology, classical and seventeenth-century Latin literature 
along with its vital interest in politics and even in current scientific 
experiments and discoveries. The much slighter part played by the circle 





own bible heptaglotte was a typographical masterpiece printed in 1645. From 1650 to 1652, 
Balzac sent to them and to Conrart a special paper made in the mills of his district in 
Angoumois. Cf. Lettres Familiéres de Jean-Louis Guez de Balzac (Amsterdam, Elzeviers, 
croncixt), m, 55, 87, 123, 128, 130, and 241, and La Fizelitre, Rymaille des plus belles 
bibliothiéres en 1649 (Paris: Aubry, 1868), pp. 23-25 and 74. The value of these books is 
shown by Luillier’s concern over lending Balzac a rare copy of Victorius in 1638 and his 
subsequent relief at its safe return. In recommending care of the book, Chapelain says to 
Balzac: ‘Le volume, la reliure et les armes de la maison de Thou vous en prient assés tous 
seuls.” Cf. Lettres de Chapelain, ed. Tamizey de Larroque (Paris: Imp. Nat., 1880-83), 1, 
338, letter of Dec. 19, 1638, and that of Feb. 6, 1639, 1, 382. 

He must have joined the cabinet soon afterwards since he received, as a member, the 
Latin verses composed on the death of Pierre Du Puy in 1651 and his presence there before 
1653 is attested by his description of its personnel, which also mentions the gift o! some of 
their works made him by Jacques and Pierre Du Puy. Cf. Mém. de Marolles, u, 220, ut, 
343-344 and 371. 

¥ Tbid., 1, 323. _ 

Such references appear in all the letters and memoirs of the time, as for example— 
Peiresc, Lettres aux Du Puy, ut, 240, 533, 553-554, etc. 
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in French literary criticism has at least never been discussed before. 
Their lasting contribution in this field has been largely linguistic and 
anecdotal, but during their lifetime, any writer who could do so was 
proud to have his works submitted to their judgment. For they had a 
healthy interest in all contemporary effort, and through their wide cor- 
respondence played an important part in circulating throughout Europe 
a knowledge of the latest Parisian writers and their works." 

Out of their establishment of the correct reading of classical texts had 
grown a lively interest in general philology and etymology, fostered by 
such authorities as Francois Guyet, whose voluminous manuscript notes 
were ever at the disposal of his friends.'” Indeed, so important did this 
aspect of their work become that Chapelain refused to present his plan 
of the Dictionnaire to the French Academy before it had received the 
approval of the cabinet. Du Vair, Coéffeteau and Du Cange had each 
been an assiduous visitor in his day and Ménage’s Origines de la Langue 
Francoise, 1650, was a direct product of the Du Puy meetings. 

The French writers of the cabinet were: 


Chapelain, Balzac, Claude Bachet de Méziriac, Silhon, Perrot d’Ablancourt,"* 
later Ménage, Sarasin, Louis Aubry, sieur de Trilleport, and finally Bossuct 
who was recommended by Rigault to the Du Puys on his arrival in Paris in 
the Spring of 1650 at the age of twenty-four. To these may be added the philos- 
ophers of the circle—Gabriel Naudé, La Mothe le Vayer, Gassendi, and 
Francois Luillier—those well known disciples of Montaigne and Charron. 


New works were generally presented through Luillier and read by 
d’Ablancourt in full or partial session.'® Some of these, surprisingly 


16 Their literary and political conversations are described in the Lettre de Rolandus 
Paludanus aux fréres Du Puy quoted by Uri, op. cit., pp. 13-15, as follows: “On y tient les 
conversations extrémement agréables sur les lettres et sur tout ce qui touche aux lettres; 
on y juge avec le plus grand soin les livres anciens et surtout les ceuvres modernes; on y 
parle de ce qui s’imprime de nouveau; on y discute les opinions des érudits . . . et sur toutes 
ces questions on émet des avis si sincéres et si sages qu’on a raison d’apprécier cette as- 
semblée qui vous instruit plus que les lectures continuelles; car . . . les esprits des hommes 
se polissent dans les réunions et y recueillent une certaine expérience.” 

17 For his life and works cf. Uri op. cit. Guyet’s books, acquired by Ménage after his 
death in 1655, continued to be greatly sought by editors of the classics such as Boecler, 
Graevius, Marolles, Schrevelius and Gronovius. So prevalent was this practice that 
Chapelain was often embarrassed, after his quarrel with Ménage in 1659, by their requests 
for notes from these books which formed the most important part of Ménage’s library. Cf. 
A. Fabre, Les Ennemis de Chapelain (Paris: Thorin, 1897), 1, 44; n, 133-134, 138, 140-141, 
145, 147-148, 150, and 317. 

18 For Méziriac cf. Lettres de Peiresc aux Du Puy,t, 229, 268; 11, 395, dated May 16 and 
June 5, 1627 and Dec. 18, 1632. For Silhon ibid., 1, 495; m, 292, dated Jan. 15, 1628 and 
Dec. 26, 1631. For d’Ablancourt cf. Lettres de Chapelain, 1, 414, Apr. 17, 1639. 

19 Cf. references to the reading of the Balzac works below. 
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enough, were being discussed at the same time at Conrart’s and at the 
salon of Mme de Rambouillet. Among the works considered by the 
cabinet were: several poems on the capture of La Rochelle,?® notably 
that of Malherbe Pour le Roy allant chastier la Rébellion des Rochelois, 
March, 1628;7' La Premiére Partie des Giuvres de Saint-Amant, 1629; 
odes of Chapelain and Godeau, 1633; Le Tombeau du comte de Dunois ;** 
Tristan l’Hermite’s Plaintes d’Acante, 1633,%5 and Le Parnasse Royal, 
1634, of which Boisrobert’s verses were amusingly ridiculed. A few years 
later they examined Balzac’s Consolation @ Mgr. de la Valette,® his 
Relation @ Ménandre,”’ his Discours de la Conversation des Romains, and 
finally the Discours du Caractére et de l’ Instruction de la Comédie®* sup- 
porting Chapelain’s argument against Voiture on the merits of Ariosto’s 
I Suppositi. This plea for common sense and realism in dialogue and 
character portrayal must have pleased these learned men, themselves 
such enthusiastic frequenters of the Comédie Italienne.?* On September 3, 
1649, Naudé’s Mascurat was submitted to a committee of the cabinet 
at the same time that it was being examined by Mazarin.*® The final 
authority in literary matters seems to have been Guyet,*' “qui avait une 
réputation de critique fin et délicat.”” Though he was very chary of 


20 Such as those of Nicolas Bourbon in Leitres de Peiresc, 1, 684-685. 

"1 Tbid., 1, 574, letter dated Mar. 24, 1628. 

2 Td., 11, 684-685. % 7d., 1, 564, July 17, 1633. 

“ For this and Le Parnasse Royal, cf. Id., m1, 35, Letter of Feb. 13, 1634. 

% Td., 11, 107, May 23, 1634. 

% Chapelain’s Lettres, 1, 443-444. It was read twice in the salon de Rambouillet ive. 
July 3 and 14, 1639 (Cf. 1, 448 and 452) and given to d’Ablancourt to be read with the 
Discours de la Conversation des Romains at the Du Puys.’ It seems that the latter Discours 
was never printed, for in Les Quvres dv Sieur de Balzac (A Paris: chez Estienne Mavcroy, 
1664), pp. 1-18, Le Romain, Discours Premier, is followed by Svite d’vn En:tretien de Vive 
Voix, ou de la Conversation des Romains, Discours Deuxiéme, pp. 19-52, both of which are 
dedicated to Mme de Rambouillet. 

27 Tbid., 1, 414. It was heard at the Du Puys’ on Apr. 16, 1639, ‘‘avec un plaisir extréme”’ 
despite its length and “ensuitte on avoit fait une grande confalutation sur vostre mérite 
et sur vostre vertu,” writes Chapelain to Balzac. The same work was read at the salon de 
Rambouillet on March 30 and at Conrart’s on April 17, 1639 (Cf. 1, 411). 

*8 For the dispute between Chapelain and Voiture begun in the salon de Rambouillet, 
and the circumstances of the composition of this Discours, cf. Collas, Jean Chapelain 
(Paris: Perrin et Cie, 1911), pp. 162-165. It was read by Luillier at the Du Puys’ between 
April 16 and 23, 1639, “et admiré par toute la troupe.” Cf. Lettres de Chapelain, 1, 416, 
Apr. 23, 1639, 

* Tbid., 1, 338 and 611, dated Dec. 19, 1638 and Apr. 29, 1640. 

*° According to Gui Patin’s letter to Spon of Sept. 3, 1649 and his Letires du temps de la 
Fronde (Paris: Editions Bossard, 1921), pp. 142-143. 

* There are interesting glimpses of Guyet, the critic, in the Lettres de Chapelain, 1, 146, 
Apr, 23, 1639; 1, 420, May 7, 1639; 1, 708-709, Oct. 20, 1640; 1, 717-718, Nov. 11, 1640, etc. 
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praise, writers eagerly sought his sound judgment and frank appraisal] 
of their work. Chapelain, who himself was welcomed to these discussions 
because of his wide knowledge of contemporary literature and his judg- 
ment of poetry, felt that this circle was less interested in the originality 
of a poem than in the beauty of its language.* To French literary history 
the cabinet Du Puy has contributed the material for the Thuana, the 
Perroniana, and the Scaligerana.* 

L’Académie de Nicolas Bourbon (1620?-1644).—Another erudite 
group, which at first glance would seem primarily interested in contem- 
porary Latin literature, met from about 1620 to 1644* in the rooms of the 
Latin poet, Nicolas Bourbon, in ]’Oratoire de Saint-Honoré. Its members 
included patrons, colleagues, and friends of this distinguished scholar 
as well as some of his former students at the Collége Royal and else- 
where in Paris.** In the first of these groups were: 


Robert Passart, sieur d’Arcy, controlleur des finances of Gaston d’Orléans, Claude 
de Mesmes, comte d’Avaux; Auguste Potier, Bishop of Beauvais; Jean Bouguier, 
Jean de Gastebois, Philippe Le Sueur de Petiville and perhaps also occasionally 
Mathieu Molé and Jean-Jacques de Mesmes. 


Bourbon’s more intimate friends included: 
Claude Garnier, Francois Guyet, Denis Petau, Jacques Du Lorens,™ the French 


% Jbid., 1, 738, Dec. 30, 1640. 

% The Thuana, of course, belonged to the family. The Perroniana had been collected by 
Christophle Du Puy, brother of Pierre and Jacques while the Scaligerana manuscript had 
been given to the Du Puys by Jean and Nicolas de Vassau, nephews of Pierre and Francois 
Pithou. The cabinet lent both these manuscripts to Claude Sarrau, whose copy of them was 
later given by his son, Isaac Sarrau, to Daillé’s son. The latter arranged the items alpha- 
betically in a transcription published by Isaac Vossius at The Hague in 1666. (According 
to Tamizey de Larroque’s correction of the Lettres de Chapelain, 1, 720, n. 8, where on 
Feb. 18, 1671, Chapelain writes to Ottavio Ferrari that Wicquefort had copied the Scuali- 
gerana and Perroniana in the cabinet and, after leaving France, had sold them to Dutch 
publishers who made a fortune on them.) 

* For he had already retired to the Oratoire in 1620 according to Triaire in his edition 
of the Lettres de Gui Patin (Paris: Champion, 1907), 1, 103, and was there in 1623, when he 
contributed a poem to De Bérulle’s Grandeurs de Jésus, according to Pellisson, Hist. de 
V’Acad. fr., t, 184-189. That his académie was well under way by 1628 seems apparent from 
the collections of Bourbon’s poems and letters grouped around the dates 1628, 1630-31, 
1633-34 and 1637 in Poematia Exposita (Parisiis: R. Sara, 1633) and Opera Omnia, 
(Parisiis: sumptibus Simeonis Piget, m.pc.11v). 

* Before his appointment as Professor of Greek at the Collége Royal in 1611, Bourbon 
had many of the later writcrs in his classes at the Colléges de Calvi, des Grassins and 
d’Harcourt. 

* Avocat au présidial de Chartres, bailli vicomte de Chateauneuf, friend of Bourbon, 
Rotrou, Colletet and protégé of Molé, de Mesmes, Bassompierre and Charles de Gonzagucs. 
Cf. Fleuret et Perceau, Les Satires Francaises du XV Ile Siécle (Paris: Garnier Fréres), |, 
275. 
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satirist and disciple of Régnier; Jacques Le Vasseur, Guillaume du Peyrat, 
procureur général du Parlement de Paris et trésorier de la Sainte-Chapelle; Gas- 
sendi, the Latin poet Jacques Pinon, conseiller au Parlement” Abbé Gabriel 
Juliot,** and several obscure lawyers, professors and churchmen. 


The younger members of the académie were: 


Adrien de Valois, historiographe of the king, his brother Henri, authority on 
Byzantine history and both prominent members of the Du Puy group; Charles 
and Francois Ogier, Guillaume Colletet, Gabriel Naudé, Gui Patin, Balzac, 
Chapelain, Ménage, the Latin poet Roland Desmarets, elder brother of Saint- 
Sorlin; Charles Feramus, the French poet Hélie Poirier; the Hellenist Philippe 
Dubois, and the humanist Francois Vavasseur, famed for his Latin style, ‘‘son 
discernement admirable, son sens droit et son jugement solide.’’* 


Although primarily attracted by Bourbon’s profound knowledge of 
Latin and Greek literature and the pleasant and instructive conversation 
drawn from his wide learning and long experience in the literary world 
of Paris,“ the discussions of these independent spirits covered an un- 
usually wide field. Indeed they seem to have been almost dangerously 
free. So much so, that on leaving to his son, Charles, the only record® of 


#7 Also a great friend of Bourbon. Both the father and son of the same name were Latin 
poets, the son being auménier du roi et chanoine de l’église de Paris. 

8 Of Bordeaux to whom Bourbon dedicated his Poematia Exposita. 

% Such as Alexandre Le Grand, who won the prix du Palinod de Rouen in 1613, Jacques 
Le Grand, sieur de Briocourt, avocat du roi au présidial de Chaumont en Bassigny. Cf. 
Lachévre, Bibliographie de Recs. Coll. de poésies publiées de 1597 4 1700 (Paris: H. Leclerc, 
1901-05), rv, 143, and 1, 219. Others of the group were Francois du Monstier, professor of 
eloquence in the Collége Royal and the Carthusian Latin poet, Le Brun. 

© Unless otherwise mentioned these names were taken from the poems and letters of 
Bourbon’s Poematia Exposita, Opera Omnia, and Carolii Ogerii Ephemerides, etc, (Lute- 
tiae Parisiorvm; apvd Petrvm Le Petit, 1656). For Bourbon’s relations with Balzac, his 
pupil in Latin and Greek, their quarrel in 1628 and later reconciliation cf., Les Premiéres 
Lettres de Balzac, 11, 106 and 139. 

“ According to Francois Ogier’s sonnet in Nicolai Borbonii Tomolvs (Parisiis: apvd R. 
Sara, 1649), p. 62, which gives an interesting impression of the académie, Bourbon himself 
“€toit fort civil, grand approbateur des ouvrages d’autrui en leur présence, mais quelquefois 
un peu chagrin et un peu trop sensible aux injures qu’il s’imaginoit avoir recues.’’ (Pellis- 
son, Hist. de Acad. fr., 1, 187.) Grand-nephew and namesake of the great Hellenist of the 
Renaissance, in the beginning of the century he had been the protégé of Du Perron, the 
friend of Régnier and a member of the de Thou académie. All of which gave him an inter- 
esting perspective of contemporary literature much appreciated by the younger men of 
his own académie, where Patin confesses to have acquired “quantité de particularités 
historiques.” Cf. Vuilhorgne, Gui Patin (Beauvais: Imp. du Moniteur de I’Oise, 1898), p. 68. 

@ In the MS Borboniana ou singularitez remarquables prises des conversations de Messieurs 
Nicolas Bourbon et Gui Patin, which he left with the injunction: ‘Mon fils, je parle 4 vous, 
comme si c’estoit icy mon testament. Tous ces cahiers que vous voyez icy font un farrago, 
un pot-pourri d’un ramas sans aucun ordre, de quantité de choses fort différentes, etc. 
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them that had survived, Gui Patin earnestly begged him to burn the 
manuscript before letting it fall into other hands. When we realize that 
Patin always considered Richelieu a tyrant, Mazarin a clever trickster 
and all monks a plague, the character of these conversations may well 
be imagined. Their spirit is reflected in the opinions of Bourbon’s friend, 
the Protestant theologian Daniel Tilenus,® noted for “‘sa grande vivacité 
d’esprit et d’érudition,” who attended the académie during his stay in 
Paris from 1621 to 1633 as active defender of Arminianism. Later, we 
find their tone again revealed in the French and Latin satires of Antoine 
Garaby de La Luzerne,“ the young Norman aristocrat and correspond- 
ent of Du Puy, Chapelain, and Ménage. 

The whole faculty feud against Renaudot was probably threshed out 
in these meetings, for on February 10, 1644, Patin sent to Bélin at Troyes 
the poem composed by Bourbon in defense of Patin’s plaidoyer against 
the gazeteer.** It is also possible that the concerted attack on the so- 
called parasite, Pierre Montmaur, originated here, for it was Bourbon 
who exposed, on the spot, the fraud Montmaur was perpetrating on a 
group of scholars at Séguier’s on October 29, 1637 by pretending to quote 





Il y a quelques points bien libres et bien délicats, tant du fait de la Religion que du gou- 
vernement des Princes. Tout ce que j’y ai dit des Jésuites, croyez-le comme trés vrai, mais 
ne la dites jamais que trés 4 propos. . . Je vous le répéte et vous recommande encore un 
coup, lisez et les brdilez plus tét que de les preter jamais a personne.” Cf. Triaire ed., of 
the Lettres de Gui Patin, 1, 103-104. This probably resulted from the fact that Charles 
Patin was then living in Padua, exiled for having received from Holland copies of a book 
banned in France (Vuilhorgne, of. cit., p. 55). The twenty-four cahiers of this manuscript, 
now in the Library of Wiesbaden, have been described as follows in Die Handschriften 
der Koeniglichen Landesbibliotek . . . verszeischelt von Dr. Q. V. D. Linde, Bibliothekar, 
from which the above passage was taken,—pp. 1-4: Praefatio adversariis Patini praefixa, 
pp. 5-725,—Finis Miscellariorum (sic) ex adversariis Guidonis Patini ex scriptorum Parisiis 
sub initium anno 1664,—Index Titulorum in Miscellaneis Guidonis Patini Medici Parisien- 
sis obviorum, 1706. Joly made some notes from this manuscript, which he found in the 
hands of a Dijon lawyer named de Chevannes. To these he added items that took place 
after the close of the Borboniana in 1638. Joly’s copy was published in 1751 under the title 
of Borboniana, ou Fragments de littérature et d’histoire de Nicolas Bourbon at the end of 
Bruys’ Mémoires historiques, critiques et littéraires (Paris: J.-T. Hérissant, 1751). 

* From 1622 to 1623, Tilenus shared with his friend Grotius the house of which the latter 
was so proud opposite the Hotel de Condé in the street of the same name. Cf. W. S. M. 
Knight, The Life and Works of Hugo Grotius (London: Sweet and Maxwell, Ltd., 1925), 
p. 182. 

“ Cf. his Satires Inédites publiées par E. de Beaurepaire (Rouen: Imp. de E. Cagniard, 
1888). This young fellow-student of Brébeuf in the classes of Bourbon’s friend, Antoine 
Halley of Caen, first came in contact with the group in the late 1630’s and plays an im- 
portant part in the Tumulus, pp. 14-19 andj51-52. 

© Letires de G. Patin, ed. Triaire, 1, 366., 
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from obscure classical sources.“ Moreover, all those who immediately 
responded to Ménage’s call for satires against the common enemy were 
members of the académie, who freely discuss the matter in their letters 
and poems.*? 

LITERARY CIRCLES 


The Pre-Classical Period (1610-1634) 


Early seventeenth-century French literature naturally falls into (1) 
the Pre-Classical Period (1610-1634), that nurtured the impulse and 
formulated the rules resulting in the production of the first classical 
works from 1630-1634; and (2) the years from 1635 to 1660, which 
witnessed the gradual development of French classical literature. 

In this first period of readjustment from the influence of the Piéiade, 
the men’s circles addressed themselves to the task of selecting the me- 
dium which could best express the sentiments and ideas of the new 
generation. These purely literary academies were generally working 
groups of writers, whose attention until 1628 was concentrated on ques- 
tions of language and prosody, and after that date on the new rules of 
the classical drama. It was in these gatherings that the last remnants of 
the struggle between the adherents respectively of Ronsard, Desportes, 
and Malherbe were threshed out and the querelle des anciens et des 
modernes introduced as early as 1617 if, indeed, it can be said to have 
ever really vanished from literary discussion. 

L’ Académie de Malherbe (1610-1628).—The importance of Malherbe’s 


“ In attempting to explain a passage of the Epistles of Saint Paul, Montmaur invoked 
the authority of Heschius, Manilius, and Strabon. On looking up the passages cited, Bour- 
bon saw that he “s’était moqué de la docte assemblée” and confronted him with the proofs 
of his guilt. 

‘7 In trying to establish his own reputation as a scholar, Montmaur had been accustomed 
to scorn the works of other learned men of this and similar académies. His victims finally 
joined in a concerted attack against him. This was opened by Ménage’s Vita Gargilii 
Mamurrae, written in 1636 but not published until 1643. It ended in the above-mentioned 
appeal to his friends and was followed by his own rhymed satire entitled,—Gargili M acronis 
Parasito-Sophistae Metamorphosis, dedicated to Balzac (Paris: 1643); Feramus’ M acrini 
Parasito-Grammatici . . . ; Adrien de Valois’ ironically critical edition of Montmaur’s two 
printed works under the title P. Montmauri . . . Opera, in duos tomos divisa, iter edita et 
notis nunc primum illustrata a Quinto Januario Frontone (Paris: 1643); Balzac’s .e Barbon; 
Sarasin’s Bellum parasiticum; besides numerous epigrams scattered through the recueils, 
as Colletet’s poem addressed to Ménage (Epigrammes du Sieur Colletet Paris: Chamhoudry 
and Loyson, 1653, p. 170). Dalibray, Abbé de La Mothe le Vayer, Sirmond and many 
others joined in the fray. A collection of these satires appeared under the title of Epulum 
parasiticum (1665), and finally, a large number of them were published by Sallengre in his 
ae de Pierre Montmaur (La Haye: 1715). Cf. Fabre, Les Ennemis de Chapelain, 1, 

56-262. 
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cercle is clearly shown both in the arguments of his opponents and in the 
slow but steady progress of his own literary doctrine. For these daily 
meetings “‘sur le soir” on the seven or eight cane chairs that filled his 
little room,** served as the point of dissemination of his ideas as well as 
a clearing house for discussion on the choice of language and treatment 
of the poetic genres then in vogue. All those who came did not agree 
with the opinions of their host. Even his own admirers held out on one 
point or another. But so vital at this moment was the whole question 
of language and technique that most poets were eager to hear all] that 
might be said on the subject. For that reason they attended the meetings 
of Malherbe as well as those at Mlle de Gournay’s and of many new 
groups of their own. This was especially the case with those just embark- 
ing on a literary career, as Voiture, Chapelain, Faret, Conrart, Colletet, 
de Croisilles, Gomberville, Francois Dumonstier,’® who avidly followed 
the discussions of Coéffeteau, Vaugelas, and Francois d’Arbaud de 
Porchéres, and submitted their own early works to the judgment of the 
master. Even older men like Gombauld came to improve their rhythm 
and style and Malherbe’s faithful disciples Touvant, Colomby, Yvrande, 
Maynard, and Racan were joined by Montfuron, Patrix, Perrier, 
Honoré d’Urfé and others.*® 

L’ Académie de Nicolas Coéffeteau (1621—1623).—In a similar académie 
which met every week in his home near the “‘couvent des Jacobins”’ at 
the Porte Saint-Michel, Nicolas Coéffeteau waged the same campaign 
for prose that Malherbe was sponsoring for poetry. This assembly of 
“esprits curieux de beau langage” included such authorities as: 
Malherbe and Vaugelas as well as Racan, Théophile de Viau, Faret, Marolles, 
de Croisilles, Jean Sirmond, nephew of the learned Jesuit, Joseph Sirmond, so 
greatly admired by Coéffeteau; the Dominican Deslandes, Pierre Mathieu, 
author of Quatrains Moraux and historiographe du roi; Nicolas Renouard, writer 
of the popular Metamorphoses, and the converted Protestants, Jérémie Ferrier, 
enemy of the Jesuits and Pelletier, their defender. 


The host, suffragan bishop of Metz (1617-21) and bishop of Marseilles 
(1621-23), had had a long and successful career in church and court 
circles. He had indulged in frequent discussions with Du Perron in h's 


8 According to Racan’s Mémoires pour la Vie de M. de Malherbe, who adds that if any 
one knocked after all the chairs were taken, Malherbe would shout through the door: 
“Attendez, il n’y a plus de chaires”! Cf. GEuvres de Malherbe, Grands Ecrivains ed. (Paris: 
Hachette, 1862), 1, xxviii. 

** Jbid. It is possible that the musician, Boesset, who set to music the works of so many 
of these poets, was himself a regular attendant of these meetings. 

*° Cf. Ferdinand Brunot, La Doctrine de Malherbe (Paris: G. Masson, 1891), pp. 580-5*2, 
for the sources of these statements about the membership of this group. For Balzac’s rela- 
tions with Malherbe during his sojourns in Paris in 1615-17, 1624-25 and 1626-27, cf. Les 
Premiéres Lettres de Gues de Balzac 1618-1627. Ed. Crit. par H. Bibas et K.-T. Butler 
(Paris: Droz, 1933-34), m, 159-160 and 171. 
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country home at Bagnolet and had been welcomed to the salons of 
Marguerite de Valois and the Princesse de Conty “pour le charme de 
sa conversation, l’urbanité de ses maniéres, |’étendue et la variété de 
ses connaissances.”®' Richelieu, then bishop of Lucon, considered him 
one of the most learned and celebrated churchmen of the time. Indeed 
Coéffeteau was generally accepted as the exponent of the best prose 
when his académie began its regular sessions on his return from Metz 
in 1621. He insisted on a clear and purely French idiom, as may be seen 
in Vaugelas’ Remarques sur la langue frangoise, modeled on the ideas of 
his early master. 

Coéffeteau kindly advised and encouraged the first efforts of young 
writers. Among those profiting by this opportunity was Balzac, whom 
he knew at Metz and probably introduced to Du Perron. Others were: 
Faret, whom Coéffeteau presented to Malherbe and Vaugelas, and 
Marolles, an assiduous attendant of the académie since 1619, who gives 
us a picture® of its last meeting on Easter Monday and Tuesday, 1623, 
just three days before the sudden death of their host. On this occasion 
the guests included Jean Sirmond, Pelletier, Ferrier, Marolles, and 
Théophile de Viau, whom Coéffeteau twitted on his recent imprisonment 
and laughingly advised to keep out of the clutches of the monks.™ Before 
leaving Paris to take up the duties of his new diocese of Marseilles, the 
host wished to consult the académie on the value of his two latest works. 
Because of his fluent delivery, Théophile was chosen to read them. This 
he did with excellent effect, taking two afternoons to present for their 
discussion the dedicatory epistle of Coéffeteau’s attack on the Domini- 
cans® and the complete text of his Abrégé of Barclay’s Argénis.* 


*: He had been a famous teacher of philosophy in the Collége des Jacobins and prédica- 
teur ordinaire de Henri IV, his sermons being much admired by court and town. 

® In the Institution du Chrétien with Du Vair, Du Perron, and Bérulle, Coéffeteau is 
compared to the four elements that compose the universe. The Du Puys lent him their rare 
books and manuscripts. Gui Patin classes him with Séguier, Saumaise, and Nicolas Bour- 
bon among those men whose conversation had afforded him the greatest intellectual! pleas- 
ure. Cf. Lettres (La Haye, 1716), n, 177. 

53 Mémoires, 1, 103-105. For Coéfieteau’s relations with Balzac who later turned against 
him, cf. Les Premicres Lettres de Balzac, 1, 53, 127, 141-143; m, x and 244. 

* This friendship was invoked by Théophile in his defence against Garasse. Cf. The- 
ophilus in Carcere (1624), p. 16, where he asks: “Quoi! auriez-vous fait un crime a Coéffe- 
teau, l’évéque de Marseille de l’amitié qu’une mutuelle sympathie et le godt de lettres 
avaient fait naftre entre nous? Peu de temps avant sa mort, ce pieux prélat m’avait fait 
venir dans son voisinage afin d’avoir sous la main un ami dévoué, dont le commerce fut 
pour son esprit une agréable diversion aux ennuis de |’étude et de la maladie.” 

®% Pro sacra monarchia ecclesia catholicae apostolicae et romanae ad versus Republicam 
Marci Antonii de Duminis ...(Lutetiae Parisiorum: sumptibus Sebastiani Cramoisy, 
1623). 

® Histoire de Poliarque et Argénis published posthumously by his friend Peiresc (Paris: 
S. Thiboust and J. Villery, 1624). 
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“L’ Académie des Puristes’’ (1619-1624).—Faret, de Croisilles and 
Marolles also belonged to the ‘‘Academie des Puristes,”’ founded under 
the influence of Malherbe and Coéffeteau in the student pension of Piat 
Maucours in the rue Saint-Etienne-des-Grecs near the church of Sainte- 
Geneviéve. This group consisted of nine or ten young men of the house 
and several other “gens d’esprit qui se plaisent 4 la pureté de la langue.” 
Its members included: 


Lucas, George, and Fairfax, young English noblemen of the pension with their 
countryman, Dr. Maillard; Saint-Amant, then working on Za Nuit; Isaac Ha- 
bert, docteur en théologie, later Bishop of Vabres; Daudiguier, Guillaume Colletet, 
Pierre Marcassus; the attractive young noble, Moliére d’Essertines, then pre- 
paring this Semaine Amoureuse; Jean de Lingendes, preacher and poet; Pierre 
Marbeuf of Rouen; Louis Tonnereau du Plessis from Tours; M. de Croisettes, 
Louis de Révol, and de Vaux, who lived with the comte de Cramail, serving 
him as collaborator and even as pseudonym on occasion, 


Soon Saint-Amant, who found that “cette conversation des honnétes 
gens lui a valu plus qu’ume étude,” introduced into the circle his former 
classmate, Claude de Malleville.®’ 

The company assembled in Marolles’ quarters, the large and pleasant 
room where George Critton had spent his last years. The avowed purpose 
of these meetings was the serious study of language, for Marolles says: 


il n’y en avoit pas un de nous qui ne fait persuadé que pour la perfection des 
sciences, il ne faut rien négliger, et particuliérement en |’éloquence et en la 
pureté du langage, si nécessaire pour s’exprimer nettement, et qui ne se peut 
apprendre que par un long usage et par un soin tout particulier, dont un esprit 
judicieux peut seulement faire le discernement. 


In addition to their linguistic studies, these young men experimented in 
the technique of various poetic genres on subjects proposed by the 
académie. Among the works thus composed and examined were: severa! 
versions of Psalm 136; a few imitations of Vergil and Ovid; some of 
Marcassus’ Vergilian eclogues; Marolles’ version of Lucian; La Semaine 
Amoureuse of Moliére d’Essertines; Colletet’s early epigrams and son- 
nets; various poems of Révol; Marbeuf’s Ode au Comte de Moret; de 
Croisilles’ Epistres; de Vaux’s Traité du Chauve; and Daudiguier’s novel, 
Eroméne. Lasting over four or five years, the académie played an im- 
portant part in the training of its members and resulted in the produc- 
tion of many of their early works.** Important among these was Molitre 


57 Cf. Durand-Lapie, Saint-Amant, Son Temps, Sa Vie, Ses Poésies (1594-1661) (Paris: 
Ch. Delagrave, 1898), p. 48. For Coéffeteau and his connections, cf. Ch. Urbain, Nicolas 
Cob ffeteau (1574-1623) (Paris: Thorin, 1893). 

58 For the académie, cf. Marolles’ Mémoires, 1, 78. 
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d’Essertines’ novel, Polyxéne (1623), later chosen by the French Acad- 
emy as one of the books to provide examples for its Dictionnaire.5® 

The Cabaret groups (1617-1634).—Certain independent spirits, how- 
ever, preferred to carry on their discussions in the cabarets, where as 
in the more formal gatherings, doctrines were enunciated and poems 
submitted for criticism. Two typical groups will serve to illustrate the 
character and scope of these meetings. 

The first of these is the “burlesque-précieux” group of moderns led by 
Théophile de Viau from 1618 to 1623 as a protest against the school of 
Malherbe. It was composed of: 


Saint-Amant, Mairet, Godeau, Frénicle, Louis Mauduit, Moliére d’Essertines, 
Boisrobert, Colletet, Pierre de Boissat, Jérome Luillier and his son, Francois, 
friend of the Du Puys; Berthelot, Saint-Pavin and his brother, Charles San- 
guin; the Des Barreaux, father and son; Roger du Plessis-Liancourt; his half- 
brother, de la Roche-Guyon; the comtes de Clermont-Lodéve, des Chapelles, 
and several others. 


They met at two well-known taverns, the Pomme de Pin and the Fosse 
aux Lions, not only to compose the celebrated chansons a boire,® Par- 
nasse Satyrique® and Ballet des Bacchanales,* but also to define their 
own position in poetry and to attack the ancients led by Claude Garnier, 
the admirer and editor of Ronsard. Théophile’s poetic theory is set forth 
in his Elégie d une Dame published in the Second Livre des Délices de la 
poésie francoise (1620): 


Imite qui voudra les merveilles d’autruy. 

Malherbe a trés bien faict, mais il a faict pour luy:... 
J’approuve que chascun escrive a sa facon: 

J’ayme sa renommée et non pas sa lecon. 


8 Cf. E. Roy, La Vie et les Zuvres de Charles Sorel (Paris: Hachette, 1591), p. 178. 

6 This list was made largely from the Ciuvres Complétes de Théophile de Viau, ed. 
Alléaume (Paris: P. Jannet, 1856), supplemented by statements made in Durand-Lapie’s 
Saint-Amant, and in Lachévre’s numerous references to the group in such works as Le 
Procés du Poéte Théophile de Viau (Paris: Champion, 1909), Les CEuvres Libertines de 
Claude Le Petit (Paris, 1918); Bibliographie des Rec. Coll., etc. It was carefully checked 
like all the membership lists of this article with reference to their actual presence in Paris 
and their associations at that time. 

6t To be found in the works of all the poets of this period, even Voiture and Conrart hav- 
ing made their contribution to this genre. 

® Paris: Ant. de Sommaville, 1622. With the Quintessence Satyrique of the same year and 
Les Délices Satyriques (1620) (all three of them produced by this group and issued by the 
same publisher), this recueil achieved great notority in Théophile’s trial (1723). 

8’ Composed by Boisrobert, Théophile, Saint-Amant, Bordier, Du Vivier, Sorel and 
Malleville, perhaps. It was danced at the Louvre on Feb. 26, 1623. For its publication, cf. 
Lachévre, Le Procés, 1, 108. 

“ Under the title of Satyre Trossiéme. 
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This whole quarrel was carried on in a series of satires. The ancients are 
represented by: Angot’s Le Poéte® (1617), Garnier’s Rémonstrance de 
Philotée® (1623), his Frélon du Temps, and La Muse Infortunée conire 
les froids amis du temps (1624), whose sentiments are reflected in La 
Charnays’ preface of La Muse Champestre (1623), and Hélie Poirier’s 
Amours de Mélisse (1625). On the other side are the moderns led by 
Théophile, Saint-Amant and their friends and defended by: Charles de 
Besangon’s Satyre du Temps @ Théophile (1622), La Chasse au vieil 
grognard de l’antiquité (1622),°" La Pauvreté des Muses®* of the same year 
as well as by Sorel’s demolition of the ancients and their followers in 
Le Berger Extragant (1627). 

The second tavern group represents the new school of dramatists and 
is composed of Pierre Du Ryer, Auvray, Pichou, Rayssiguier, Mareschal, 
Frénicle, Rotrou and Colletet, who met in a cabaret in 1628 to discuss 
plays. Here they prepared their famous attack on Hardy, in which they 
were supported by at least one dramatist of the old school, Isaac Du 
Ryer, the father of Pierre.® It is possible that Francois Ogier also 


® Which is the twelfth satire of his Exercices de ce temps (A Rouen: chez Guillaume de !a 
Haye, 1617). Cf. Lachévre’s edition of Les Ceuvres Satyriques d’Angot de l’Eperonnicre 
(Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1929), pp. 146-159. 

% 4 Quelyues Siens Amis Courtisans, Touchant La Vie Du Potte Farouche De Ce Temps, 
Qui Méprise Ronsard et La Vertu. It was also known as Le Satyrique Francais and appears 
in Fleuret et Perceau’s Les Satires Frangaises, t, 168-173. The persona! quarrel between 
Théophile and Claude Garnier, court poet and for many years leader of the ronsardistes, 
began with the publication of Théophile’s Elégie d une Dame, seconded by Besancon’s 
Satyre du Temps, first issued in Cl. d’Esternod’s L’Espadron Satyrique (Lyon, 1622). It 
was reproduced in the Satyre Ménippée of Courval de Sonnet (1623) and in 1923 by Fleuret 
et Perceau, 1, 116-122. Fear and resentment at being replaced by Théophile in the esteem 
of his noble patrons embitters Garnier’s response, which opens with his Remonstrance 4 
Philotée accompanied by a coarse guatrain (1623-25). During Théophile’s trial and im- 
prisonment, these were followed by Le Te Deum contre les Athéistes Libertins (1623), an 
Ode pindarique contre les médisans de Ronsard, serving as epilogue to Garnier’s edition of 
Ronsard in 1623; and an anonymous pamphlet entitled L’Atteinte contre les Impertinences 
de Théophile ennemi des bons esprits (1624) and reproduced in Lachévre’s Le Procés, 11, 
139-145. His next poems are directed against all who represent the new viewpoint. They 
are Le Frélon du Temps attacking the writers, who criticized his poem on the marriage of 
Henriette-Marie, and La Muse Infortunée contre les frvids amis du temps, both published in 
1624. This battle of satires is described at length in Le Procés, m, 135-169. 

$7 First published anonymously in 1622 and reproduced in E. Fournier’s Variétés histo- 
riques et littéraires (Paris: P. Jannet, 1885), m, 27-66. The purpose of this poem is to dem- 
onstrate the superiority of the present over the past in every walk of life. 

8 The “satyre sans vénin” which was written in 1622 or 1623, was included in the Nou. 
Rec. des pl. belles poémes (Paris: Loyson, 1654) and reproduced by Ed. Tricotel in his 
Variétés Bibliographiques (Paris: Gay, 1868), pp. 279-285. It reviews the sad fate of all 
worthy poets— Malherbe, Gombaud, Racan, Porchéres, Maynard, Saint-Amant, Faret, 
de Croisilles, L’Estoille, waiting in want “a la porte des intendants.” 

* H. C. Lancaster, A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, Part 1, 1929), 1, 281. 
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attended these meetings since it was at this time that he and Colletet 
persuaded Jean de Schélandre to modernize his Tyr et Sidon.”° 

Early Country Groups (1618-1634).—A unique feature of the literary 
circles of the 1620’s were the numerous meetings, forma] and informal, 
that took place in rural settings under pastoral names. These were in- 
spired by the Brigade’s famous picnic at Arcueil in the sixteenth century, 
and colored by the prevalent vogue of L’Astrée. They vary from the dis- 
cussions of three or four friends walking on fine afternoons in the Tui- 
leries and Bois de Boulogne” or spending a few days in study and com- 
position on the river bank of the Pré aux Clercs to Frénicle’s account of 
the writers’ colony that spent the summer from 1628 to 1632 along the 
Seine between Suresnes and Saint-Germain-en Laye.” Allied to these 
outdoor meetings are the informal discussions in country houses, such 
as those at Deslandes-Payen’s home at Ruel,” “les doctes entretiens 
chez Samuel de la Nauve” at Issy”™ or the conversations in the adjoining 
gardens of Liancourt and Vauquelin des Yveteaux in the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain.”® Most fruitful of these country gatherings was the ac- 
tivity of Théophile and others at Chantilly, where the comte de Cramail 
and the cardinal de la Valette persuaded Mairet to write the first French 
play observing the unities of time, place and action. 

L’ Académie de Gaston d’Orléans (1626-1627).—Meanwhile, in town 


7 Cf. Ogier’s preface of the 1628 edition of this play published in the Anc. Th. Fr. 
(Paris: P. Jannet, 1856), vm, 9-23, and the account of Colletet’s influence given in J. 
Haraszti’s edition of the 1608 version of Tyr ef Sidon (Paris: E. Cornély et Cie., 1908), 
pp. xvii-xix. Though making certain concessions to the taste of the time. Schélandre re- 
tained his independance to the end, thus indicating the strong diversity of opinion that 
prevailed in these meetings. 

7 Frequently mentioned in all books of poetry of the decade as Dé. de la poésie fr. 
(1620), p. 499; Moliére d’Essertines’ Regrets de Cloris sur le Changement de Thyrsis, ibid., 
478; Pierre Hodey’s Stances; Colletet’s Désespoirs Amoureux (1622); La Charnays’ La 
Muse Champestre (1623) and CEuvres Poétiques (1626); Hélie Poirier’s Amours de Mélisse 
(1625); Frénicle’s Premiéres C2uvres Poétiques (1625); Au Petit More a S. Cloud and A 
Morel au Héaume of Le Parnasse des Pottes Satyriques (1626); Faret’s Recueil de Lettres 
Nouvelles (1627), containing numerous references to these writers, and Maynard’s Hora- 
tian ode to Racan in the Rec. des pl. bx. vers (1627). 

” Entretiens des Illustres Bergers (1632). Similar passages also occur in Frénicle’s Eclogues 
V, VI, 1X, X1 (1629), and Palémon (1632), as well as in Mauduit’s Amours and Colletet’s 
Divertissemens, both of 1631. 

"Cf. Boisrobert’s Description de Ruel, d M. Deslandes in the Rec. de pl. bx. vers (1627). 
It was here that Saint-Amant composed La Pluie in 1624. Cf. Durand-Lapie, p. 75. Ruel 
is also mentioned in Poirier’s Les Soupirs Salutaires (1646). 

* Cf. Urbain, Nicolas Coéffeteau, p. 247 and Les Premiéres Lettres de Balzac, m, 126 and 
155. 

% For Liancourt and Vauquelin des Yveteaux, cf. Durand-Lapie, pp. 121-125 and 276; 
Lachévre, Disciples et Successeurs de Théophile de Viau, (Paris: Champion, 1911). p. 199; 
G. Mongrédien, Etude sur la Vie et ?Cuvre de Nicolas Vauquelin, seigneur des Yveteaux 
(Paris: Picard, 1921), pp. 122-126 and 135-136. 
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these literary groups had become so popular that on settling in his own 
home in 1626, Gaston d’Orléans immediately established an académie 
that met twice a week for a year to discuss, in the spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance groups, a moral, literary, or political question that had 
been proposed at the preceding session. The aim of this circle seems to 
have been to acquire “une grande facilité 4 parler d’un ton soutenu” 
on matters foreign to their usual court intrigues or military exploits. 
Puylaurens played a leading réle in these discussions, to which all the 
principal officers of the household contributed and in which Gaston 
shone by his wit and skill in argument.”* Among the other members were: 


Vaugelas, gentilhomme ordinaire de la maison; the genealogist Pierre Hozier; 
Jean Baudoin the translator; Balzac, Mairet, Saint-Amant, Faret, the philos- 
opher La Grange; Henry Sanguin, Pierre Habert, Bishop and Count of Cahors 
and brother of Habert de Montmor; Pierre de Patris, etc. 


This cercle had been superseded, though, by the more famous “Académie 
de Vauriennerie” before Tristan |’Hermite entered the service of Gaston 
the following year.”” 

Le Cercle du Comte de Modéne (1631-1641?).—He did, however, join 
a similar group organized by one of Gaston’s chamberlains, Esprit de 
Raimond de Mormoiron, comte de Modéne,”® “‘avec quelques jeunes 
seigneurs, élégants, galants, beaux danseurs, passionnés pour le jeu, 
amis des lettres, de la comédie, et des comédiennes.’’ Among these were 
le comte de Nangay “spirituel causeur, mais rimeur détestable, beau 
et bien fait, d’une bravoure vantée,” very successful in court ballets 
and a nephew by marriage of the historian de Thou. Two other out- 
standing members were le comte de Saint-Aignan, a generous patron of 
letters, and Henri de Lorraine, Archbishop of Rheims, “libéral, spirituel, 
doué d’une éloquence aisée et précise, du don de faire des vers avec 
facilité,” whose tastes and accomplishments give some idea” of the 
character of these meetings. 


% Petitot, Collection des Mémoires Relatifs a V Histoire de France, xxx1, Mémoires de 
Gaston d’Orléans (Paris: Foucault, 1824), p. 63. 

77 Pellisson, Hist. de Acad. fr., 1, 230. D’Hozier, Sanguin, Patris and Habert were also 
of the household. Cf. E. Griselle, Maisons de la Grande Mademoiselle et de Gaston d’Orléans, 
son pére (Paris: P. Catin, 1912), 1, 112, 120, 154 and 196. 

78 N.-M. Bernardin, Un Précurseur de Racine, Tristan L’ Hermite (Paris: Picard, 1895), 
p. 123. It is probable that these meetings ceased in 1641, since they only functioned during 
the intervals between military expeditions. The comte de Modéne was much involved in 
campaigns of 1641, where he distinguished himself at Sedan and for some time afterwards, 
while the comte de Nangay joined the German army at the time of his disgrace in 1643 and 
died in 1645. 

7° Tbid., pp. 186-188. These are the only académies of this sort to be found between 1610 
and 1634. They are closer to the discussion groups of the next period than to the writers’ 
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L’ Académie de Granier (1628-1636).—By 1628 intellectual and literary 
men had already begun to attend the académie of Auger de Mauléon, 
seigneur de Granier, where they were cordially received by this ‘“ecclé- 
siastique de Bresse, de bonne mine, de bon esprit, d’agréable conver- 
sation,” who was so well versed in the literary gossip of the past and so 
generous with his large and valuable library.*° With the help of the 
dealers, Chapelain and Bouillerot, he had assembled many interesting 
and often rare manuscripts, which provided the material for his Mémoires 
de M. de Villeroy (1622) and those of Marguerite de Valois (1628), for 
the Lettres du Cardinal d’Ossat (1624) and of M. de Foix. In 1629 he had 
planned to edit the works of Francis Bacon but was dissuaded from 
doing so by the Du Puys at the request of Peiresc.*' All his books were 
printed and bound with great care and freely distributed among his 
friends. He thus acquired an enviable position in the learned and literary 
world of Paris, being one of the Du Puy circle, a protégé of Séguier, and 
an original member of the French Academy, which he entered on Sep- 
tember 3, 1635. The following May he was dismissed from the Academy, 
and later imprisoned in the Chateau d’Angers for misappropriation of the 
funds of the Carmelite convent in the rue Saint-Jacques, of which he 
had been treasurer. 

It was Granier who, in November, 1632, lent Chapelain the only copy 
of Bentivoglio’s Della Guerra di Flandra® to be found in Paris. The 
Italian work was first submitted to the judgment of the Conrart group 
and on its return examined by the Granier cercle. These discussions led 





circles or even the mixed groups of the 1620’s, although their members frequented one of 
the latter, the salon of Mme des Loges. 

80 Cf. Pellisson, Hist. de l’Acad. fr., m, 413-414. In Le Procés de Théophile, 11, 136, n. 1, 
Lachévre has evidently confused Mauléon with the playwright, Monléon, so-called by all 
writers on the theater. Cf. Lancaster, 1, 1, 352, and 11, 1, 156-157; Hermann Lust, M onleon 
in seinem Thyeste als Nachahmar Senecas (Schweinfurt: F. J. Reichardt, 1887), etc. For 
there is no mention of Monléon’s Amphytrite (1630) in the letters quoted in this article, 
and when Thyeste was published in 1638, Auger de Mauléon had already been in prison for 
two years. 

5! Lettres de Peiresc aux Du Puy, 11, 126, July 7, 1629. For Granier’s further relations 
with this group, cf. 1, 355, 417; m, 137, 150, 196, 255 and 693, letters of Sept. 18 and Nov. 
11, 1627; July 21 and 27, Aug. 11 and Nov. 7, 1629 and June 30, 1630. On Nov. 7, 1629, 
Peiresc thanks him for Malherbe’s Epistres de Sénéque just off the press and on May 18 of 
the same year, Granier again appears in Pierre Du Puy’s letter to Peiresc. Chapelain also 
speaks of him in a letter to Balzac in November, 1632. Cf. Lettres de Chapelain, 1, 9-10. 

® Cf. Lettres de Peiresc, 11, 558 and 572. These letters of Sept. 2 and 23, 1636 show pity 
for Granier but recognize the justice of his punishment. Chapelain mentions his imprison- 
ment on Aug 7, 1639. Cf. Lettres, 1, 475. 

§ Cologne: 1632.—Cf. Lettres de Chapelain, 1, 13-17, letter of Dec. 10, 1632. The Cardi- 
nal evidently wished to discourage the free expression of writers’ opinions on current politi- 
cal events. 
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to a tilt with Richelieu, who took exception to the opinion of the book 
expressed by Chapelain at Conrart’s and reported to him by Boisrobert. 
In a long letter written to the Abbé on May 9, 1635, Chapelain firmly 
held his ground, and later urged Granier to persuade his friend, Benti- 
voglio, to maintain in the second part of his history the attitude that he 
had so admirably assumed in this first volume. 

L’ Académie de Francois Chauveau (1628).—Before losing his for- 
tune on a throw of the dice in 1628, Lubin Chauveau, seigneur ce 
Louveriennes, érésorier et payeur de la gendarmerie francaise, had enter- 
tained artists and writers in his beautiful home on the rue Saint-Antoine 
near the Hétel de Sully. After his departure from Paris in 1629, several] 
of his guests including Chapelain, Giry and Philippe Habert, began to 
meet at the house of his son, the engraver, in the rue Neuve-Sainte- 
Geneviéve at the corner of the rue du Pot-de-Fer, “pour converser 
familiérement de toutes sortes de matiéres.” An artistic and literary 
circle was thus established, that met in turn at the home of each of its 
members but was always called “l’Académie de Francois Chauveau.” 

This handsome and attractive young man,™ “d’un esprit solide et 
agréable,” was a delightful host. Obliged by circumstances to capitalize 
his talents, he became the best designer of the period,® illustrating 
numerous books, such as Malherbe’s Ceuores de Sénéque, Le Grand Cyrus, 
Pharamond, Cléopdtre, Clélie, Scipion, Almahide, Desmarets’ Clovis, 
Alaric, Le Moyne’s Saint-Louis. Les Fargues’ David, Marolles’ Virgil:, 
Les Fables de La Fontaine, and Benserade’s Métamorphoses en rondeaur. 
With his friend, Charles Perrault, he also composed the beautiful Courses 
de Testes et Bague Faittes par le Roy et par les Princes et Seigneurs de sa 
Cour en l’ Année 1662. Among his friends were Charles Sorel, Scudéry, 
the painter Charles Le Brun, Marolles and Scarron.*’ For several years, 
Chauveau’s home continued to serve as a convenient point of contact 
between literature and the arts.** 

The Conrart Group (1629-1634).—It may have been the inconvenience 
experienced by this earlier group in going from house to house that re- 

* According to the portait engraved by Edelinck and reproduced in Jeanne Duportal’s 
Etude sur les Livres a Figures Edités en France de 1601-60 (Paris: Champion, 1914), p. 148. 

% Although a second-rate etcher and engraver and much too prolific a worker. 

8 Paris: de I’Imprimerie Royale, 1670. 

87 Sorel, Le Brun, Marolles, and the Latin poet, Santeuil, served as godfathers for his 
children. 

88 Jean-Michel Papillon, Mémoire sur la Vie de Francois Chanveau, Peintre et Graveur 
(Paris, 1854), is the principal source on Chauveau, who produced about three thousand 
plates, half of which are by his own hand, and who was the only important engraver of the 
time to belong to the Académie de Peinture et de Sculpture. He is praised in Perrault’s 
Hommes Iilustres (Paris: Dezallier, 1696), 1, 99-100; Marolles’ Livre des Peintres et Gra- 
veurs (Paris: Paul Deffis, 1872), and Mémoires, 1, 325, and m1, 258. 
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sulted in the establishment in 1629 of the most famous of these early 
literary circles in the home of Valentin Conrart at the corner of the rue 
Saint-Martin and the rue des Vieilles-Etuves opposite l’Hétel de Brux- 
elles. Here around Gombauld were grouped the younger men, Conrart, 
Godeau, Chapelain, Giry, Malleville, Sérisay, Philippe Habert and his 
brother Germain Habert, abbé de Cérisy. These nine met unobtrusively 
every week for three or four years to converse as on an ordinary visit 
about politics, current news, and literature. The meetings closed with a 
walk in summer and supper in winter. They were distinguished by re- 
serve, good taste, and mutual loyalty. Each submitted his own works 
for criticism, which he received with modesty and gratitude. Drawn 
together only by a real love of literature “pour conférer sur les produits 
de leur esprit et pour se perfectionner mutuellement,’’*®* their discussions 
must have reflected the most intelligent and advanced opinion of the 
moment. Their ideas on the unity of time, for instance, are to be found 
in Godeau’s and Chapelain’s correspondence including the latter’s 
Lettre sur la nécessité des vingt-quatre heures dans les pieces du thédtre 
Nov. 29, 1630.*° It also seems quite possible that this was the group to 
which Rotrou’s Diane had been submitted in 1634 after its composition 
at the command of the comte de Fiesque, who had introduced the author 
to Chapelain in October, 1632." 


8 In his Replique au Discours de Reception de Boileau-Despreaux 1685, La Chambre 
gives the following impression of these meetings: ‘Dans cette école d’honneur, de politesse 
et de scavoir, l’on ne s’en faisoit point accroire, l’on ne s’entestoit point de son propre 
mérite, l’on n’y opinoit point tumultuairement et en désordre. Personne n’y disputoit avec 
altercation et avec aigreur; les défauts estoient repris avec douceur et modestie, les avis 
receus avec docilité et soumission; bien loin d’avoir de la jalousie les uns des autres, |’on se 
faisoit un honneur et un mérite de celuy de ses confréres dont on se glorifioit plus que du 
sien propre ... La, chacun s’efforcait de devenir de jour en jour plus scavant et plus 
vertueux; l’on aspiroit sans cesse au sommet de la perfection et de la sagesse, sans s’im- 
aginer faussement que I’on y estoit desja parvenu, sans se flatter d’une douce et agréable 
resverie causée par les illusions de l’amour-propre qu’on laissoit les autres bien derriére, 
hors d’estat d’y pouvoir jamais atteindre.” 

% Reproduced by Ch. Arnaud, Les Théories Dramatiques au XV Ile siécle (Paris: Picard, 
1888), pp. 336-347, from a manuscript in the Bibl. Nat. For the discussion of Chapelain’s 
part in the introduction of the unities, cf. ibid., pp. 138-147 and Collas’ Chapelain, 
pp. 92-108. 

% While the question is not definitely settled, Conrart’s is one of the few probable places 
suggested, and we know that Chapelain was in the habit of bringing to this group every- 
thing in which he was interested at the time. Cf. Lancaster, op. cit., 1, 625-627.—The oft- 
repeated story of Conrart’s circle is given by Pellisson, Hist. del’ Acad. fr., 1, 8-16. Cf. also 
A. Bourgoin, Un Bourgeois de Paris Lettré au XVIIe Siécle, Valentin Conrart (Paris: 
Hachette, 1883), pp. 29-41, and R. Kerviler et E. Barthelemy, Valentin Conrart, sa vie et 
Sa correspondance (Paris: Didier et Cie., 1881), pp. 20-37. Both these works reproduce the 
passage of the above-mentioned Réplique de La Chambre taken from the Recueil de 
Harangues de ? Académie Francaise, 11, 22. 
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So greatly did these nine men enjoy and profit by their companionship 
that they carefully refrained from disclosing it to the general public. 
But one day Malleville told Faret, who pleaded so insistently that he 
was at last invited to read to the cercle some unpublished fragments of 
L’Honnéte Homme. He was so pleased with his own reception that he 
later brought Desmarets, who read the chapter of Ariane on which he 
was then engaged, and Boisrobert, who composed several vers galants for 
Conrart’s friends. That was the end of the cercle fermé, for the chatty 
Boisrobert told Richelieu of this unusual group. The cardinal immedi- 
ately proposed that they put themselves under his protection, as after 
much hesitation, they finally consented to do. Conrart married, and his 
modest little circle was soon transformed into the official French Acad- 
emy. 


Early Classical Period (1634-1660) 


With the triumph of classicism, the character of these circles changed. 
Opposition had disappeared. Malherbe and Théophile were dead and 
their disciples had become Academicians directing their own literary 
groups. With the settlement of those questions of language and technique 
over which they had been disputing for years, the attention of writers 
then turned towards more elusive aspects of these subjects arising from 
their own production of the new literature. Among their varied activities, 
we thus find these working groups sharing both the salon interest in the 
composition of lyric verse and the French Academy’s preoccupation 
with language and drama. 

During the first decade of the new period, the meetings and personnel 
of men’s literary circles continued to be governed by convenience, 
friendship, and mutual interest. But by 1645, they had become organized 
clubs with a limited membership, a regular meeting hour, a fixed pro- 
gram, and sometimes even a formal constitution. Consequently, although 
their prime interest still lay in the criticism of one another’s works, from 
1645 to 1660 the discussion took on a more formal tone perhaps under 
the influence of the French Academy. At any rate, the meetings of 
this period generally opened with a formal paper of a moral or philo- 
sophical character evidently designed to give the members practice in 
presenting ideas as clearly, succinctly, and effectively as possible within 
a definitely prescribed time. 

Finally, in the 1650’s, when these pioneers of classicism had in their 
turn become reactionaries in violent conflict with the new generation 
of Boileau, Moliére, and Racine, their literary circles served as support- 
ing camps for any members, who might be drawn into the numerous 
and virulent quarrels of the time. 
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The meetings at Guillaume Colletet’s (1632-1652).—One of the best 
known circles of this period met with Guillaume Colletet in the house 
formerly occupied by Ronsard on the rue des Morfondus just outside the 
Porte Saint-Marcel. Claude Garnier, the last great disciple of Ronsard, 
appropriately presided over the housewarming, thus described by the 
satirist, Jean Le Blanc, sieur de la Gasserie: 


Dans une région dite la Morfondue, 
D’autant qu’elle est sujette au frileux Aquilon, 
Colletet, embrasé des flammes d’Apollon, 
Va faire, maintenant sa demeure assidue. 
Cette région froide a sa flamme estoit due, 
Son feu tempérera l’hémisphere gélon, 
Desja sa Muse y balle au son du violon, 
Sous l’ombre d’un meurier par la cour espandue. 
Les poétes voisins, pour desdier ces lieux, 
Ont faict un sacrifice aux domestiques dieux, 
Affin que tout arrive a bien au nouvel hoste. 


Colletet’s reply is in keeping with the scene so rich in memories of the 
Parisian days of the Pléiade:* 


Grand Didascale de mon Fils, 

Le Blanc, mon docte Musagette, 
Dont la dextre porte-sagette, 
Rend tous tes haineux desconfis. 
Les vers . 

Ont tant exalté ma logette, 
Corise de cette Brigade, 

Qui vint chez moy faire gambade 
Au son du luth Aonien;* 


It was a small and pleasant house, the court of which was separated 
from the garden by a balustrade and grill, whose pillars were surmounted 
by stone lions.“ On mild days the company gathered in the garden under 
a large mulberry tree at the square stone table, where Ronsard and his 


% For the life and works of Le Blanc, disciple of Régnier and associate of d’Estrenod and 
de la Croix, Cf. Fleuret et Perceau, op. cit., 1, 42-43. Colletet’s house was situated on the 
west side of the present rue Rollin. A passage connected its garden with that of Baif on 
the next street facing the city walls. Within these walls nidway between the two houses 
stood the Collége de Boncourt, whose principal was Ronsard’s friend, Jean Galland. Do- 
rat’s home was also in the immediate neighborhood and the original Pomme de Pin was 
about a block away in what is now the Place de la Contrescarpe. 

% Poésies Diverses de Monsieur Colletet (Paris: Chamhoudry, 1656), p. 405. 

“ Epigrammes du Sieur Colletet, p. 472, Sor la Maison de l’Avtevr. 
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friends loved to dine and where Baif’s Academy occasionally met on 
warm summer afternoons. In winter the meetings took place in Colletet’s 
famous library, assembled with the help of his friend Gabriel Naudé and 
unique in its collection of sixteenth-century poetry, source of the monu- 
mental Histoire des Vies des poétes frangois. 

In the course of its long existence, this circle attracted, as regular or 
occasional visitors, almost all writers and many of the scholars of the 
time. Its activities may be roughly divided into two periods—that oi 
the 1630’s, when the discussions of these young classical poets reflect 
each succeeding literary creed and all the fads of the moment, and the 
following decade, when Colletet had become the literary historian of 
his day. 

The members of the first group had been actively associated in the 
académies of the preceding period: 


Gabriel Naudé and his brother Gilles,“ who became Colletet’s neighbor on his 
marriage in 1635; Godeau, Philippe and Germain Habert, Saint-Amant, Faret, 
Marolles, Daudiguier, Frénicle, Louis Mauduit, Tristan l’Hermite, Pierre 
Cotignon de la Charnays, Malleville, César de Villeneuve, Jean Baudoin, 
Régnault, Flotte, Francois Ogier, his cousins René and Jacques-Michel de la 
Rochemaillet, and the musicians, Lambert, Gautier, and Antoine Boésset. 


These poets contributed to all the special recueils of the time, such as 
Le Parnesse Royal and Le Sacrifice des Muses of 1635; La Guirlande de 
Julie (1641),°’ and Colletet’s own Jardin des Epitaphes (1648).°* They 
responded to the demand for vers pieux which prevailed in the 1630's 
and resulted in the best of Godeau’s poetry. Colletet claims that the 
vogue of bouts-rimés originated when Saint-Amant brought Dulot to his 
home to compose such verses extempore.*® Apparently the fad for 
énigmes and rondeaux also flourished here, for in 1638, when the former 
was at the height of its popularity, this group published the Recueil de 


% Cf. Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux, le 10 mai 1865, where A. Berty cites the 
Archives de ? Empire, reg. s. 1635, f° 106, 2°, in his article, La Maison de Ronsard @ Paris, 
p. 276. 

% Paris: Sebastien Cramoisy. 

97 Cf. Ch.-L. Livet, Précieux et Precieuses, 3° ed. (Paris: H. Welter, 1895), pp. 393-434. 

%8 Hortus Epitaphiorum selectorum, ou Jardin d’Epitaphes (Paris, 1648), arranged for 
publication by Pierre de Saint-Romuald and dedicated to Gabriel Naudé. Cf. Lachévre, 
Bibliog. des Rec. Coll., 1, 25-29. 

99 ““Nous luy en donnasmes toutes les rimes encore les plus difficiles, & les plus hétéro 
clites dont nous pumes nous adviser,” says Colletet, “ce qu’il éxécuta tousiours si heureuse- 
ment, & si bien, qu’il fit depuis naistre l’envie 4 plusieurs excellens Hommes de marcher sur 
ses pas.” Cf. L’Art Poétique du Sieur Colletet (Paris: Ant. de Sommaville et L. Chamhoudry, 
1658), Discours du Sonnet, p. 114. 
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toutes les énigmes des plus beaux esprits de ce temps,’ and the following 
year contributed liberally to the Recueil de divers rondeaux. They are 
also well represented in the collection of Métamorphoses frangoises™ 
made by Régnault in 1641. Translation was another favorite subject 
for discussion.’ Their experimentation with the various sonnet and 
madrigal forms is described at length in Colletet’s Discours du Sonnet 
and other critical works. During his stay in Rome from 1634 to 1636 
and at Saint-Céré (1636-44), Maynard sent his poems to them for criti- 
cism,'® receiving in return the latest literary news of Paris.'™ 

With the foundation of the French Academy in 1634 and the organ- 
ization of the “cing auteurs,”’ the Colletet circle was enlarged to include 
more Academicians. Interest now shifted to the composition of the 
Dictionnaire, the choice of subjects for Academic discours, and the pro- 
duction of plays for the finely equipped theater'® of the Palais Cardinal. 
Even here the lighter vein persisted, as we see when, in 1640, Colletet 
calls upon his colleagues to drink a toast Au Grand Armand, the support 
of Parnassus who fills their coffers with gold: 


Roys des esprits, beuvez comme des Roys! 
Bacchus viendra couronner vos exploits, 
Et Boisrobert en contera histoire 

Au grand Armand!'® 


It was as a center of interest for French literary history in the next 
decade that this circle attained its real significance. Colletet, whose con- 


100 Par G. Colletet, La Charnais, etc. (Paris: A. Courbé). Cf. Lachévre, cit., nm, ix. For 
the Rec. de div, rondeaux, cf. ibid., m, 5-7. 

101 Also published by Courbé. It contains forty-eight anonymous poems and eight by 
this group. Cf. Lachévre, n, 10-12. 

12 Cf. Colletet’s Discours contre la Traduction in L’Art Poétique and other references 
throughout his critical works and those of the others of the group such as Baudoin and Du 
Ryer, who did so much translating. 

10 Which they forwarded to Habert de Montmor and others, who could bring them to 
the attention of Richelieu or Séguier. 

14 Cf. Drouhet, Table Chronologique des Lettres du Potte Francois Mainard, (Paris, 
Champion, 1909), txxv, CXxVI, CXxXX, CXLV, CLVII, CLIX, CLXIV, CLXVII, CLXXV, CCXXVII, 
CCXXIX, CCLV, CCLVIT, CCLX, CCLXV, CCLXVII, CCLXX, CCLXXI, CCLXXIV, CCLXXVII, etc. 

1% Colletet’s own Discours de l’éloquence et de limitation des anciens, delivered in the 
Academy on Jan. 7, 1636, grew out of a discussion with a friend on the superiority of the 
ancients. Besides his collaboration as one of the “cinq auteurs” in the composition of La 
Comédie des Tuileries and L’Aveugle de Smyrne, which were performed Mar. 4, 1635 and 
Feb. 22, 1637 respectively. Colletet put into verse d’Aubignac’s Cyminde, presented at the 
Palais Cardinal on Jan. 14, 1641. Unfortunately, the production of this group in drama, 
translation, and the more ambitious poetic genres failed to keep pace with the promise of 
its literary theories. 

106 Sémonce Bachique, @ Vhonneur du Grand Cardinal, published in the Rec. de dio. 
rondeaux, p. 162. 
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tributions to French criticism began in his sketch of the origin and de- 
velopment of the ballet in 1632,!°? was encouraged by Richelieu two 
years later to undertake his Vies des Hommes Illustres, which was well 
under way by 1641. In its original form this work was intended to include 
statesmen, military leaders, magistrates, and churchmen, as well as the 
poets to whom it was later confined.' The collection of all this materia] 
and his intensive research in the Bibliothéques du Roi, de l’Abbaye de 
Saint-Victor, des Jésuites de ]’Hdtel de Clermont, as well as those of 
his patrons, Richelieu, Mazarin, and Séguier, brought him into constant 
relations with bibliophiles and scholars. Throughout the ’40’s, these 
men were attracted to his own “‘belle et curieuse Bibliothéque du Fau- 
bourg Sainct-Marcel,” which contained all the general reference books 
and many Latin as well as French poets from Villon to their own day. 
Colletet was generous in sharing his books and in offering to lend foreign 
works, sent him by Naudéand others, to anyone who cared to translate 
them. Besides several manuscripts and a full collection of the works of 
Ronsard, he had accumulated much unusual first-hand information 
about sixteenth-century writers, which especially figures in his Vies of 
the Pléiade poets. 
During the 1640’s, visitors to this circle included: 


Nicolas Heinsius in 1645; La Mothe le Vayer and Ménage, to whose libraries 
Colletet was so indebted; Gui Patin, Gassendi; Elie Diodati; Marolles; the 
historian and jurist Chantereau-Lefébvre; Antoine Aubéry, the historian of 
Richelieu and Mazarin; the Carmelite Louis Jacob de Saint-Charles, librarian 
of the Cardinal de Retz; Richelieu’s librarian, Michel le Masle, Abbé des 
Roches; the historian Hilarion de Coste, Minime de la Place Royale and grand- 
nephew of Vincent de Paul; the Feuillant Pierre Guillebaud de Saint-Romuald; 
Claude Joly, Canon of Notre-Dame; Guillaume du Peyrat; Jacques du Lorens; 
Baron Jean-Baptiste de Gondy, cousin of Retz; Abbé Francois Tallemant, 
brother of Tallemant des Réaux; Salmonnet, author of L’Histoire d’ Angleterre; 
César d’Estrées, lawyer and poet; Pérart; Bonaventure Fourcroy, and Colletet’s 
neighbor, Jean-Baptiste Morin, the famous astrologer and professor of mathe- 
matics at the Collége Royal. 


107 This study served as preface to Le Grand Ballet des effects de la nature (Paris: Jean 
Martin, 1632), which was again published in Paul Lacroix’s Ballets et mascarades de cour 
(Genéve, Turin: J. Gay et Fils, 1868-70), 1v, 191. The first volume of his Art Poétique 
(1658) contains separate treatises on the epigram, sonnet, bucolic poetry, moral and sen- 
tentious verse, followed by the two discours mentioned here. In a second volume, he had 
planned to treat with the same historical approach the drama, epic, and other genres. 

108 Consequently, besides writing a life of Duns Scot, Colletet published the biography 
of Jean du Housset, a hermit of Mont-Valérien at Suresnes, and of Ramon Lull in 1647; 
that of Giovanni della Casa in 1648, and of the historian Nicolas Vignier in 1650. 

109 All this information is taken from Colletet’s poems, the published and manuscript 
Vies des poétes, and L’Art Poétique. 
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The tone of these meetings was well conveyed, in 1654, by Jacques du 
Lorens,'° Satyre contre les Demy-Sgavans, A. M. Colletet. 


Dont le travail plaisant, utile et raisonnable, 
Se rend sur tous sujets aux doctes agréables. 


Le Cercle Séguier (1633—1643).—Throughout the middle of the century 
there are brief but constant references to a private group of writers that 
met in Séguier’s beautiful new home in the rue de Grenelle-Saint-Honoré. 
From the close of 1633 until 1643, when Séguier became official] patron 
of the French Academy, this smaller circle was especially important. 
It met in Séguier’s handsome library rich in Latin, Greek, Turkish, and 
Arabic manuscripts,'"! where the methods of Pierre Montmaur had been 
exposed, as we have seen, by Nicolas Bourbon. In this and other connec- 
tions, Colletet mentions the discussions of this group, which included: 


the Chancelier’s librarian, Pierre Blaise, and those writers who lived at Séguier’s: 
the physician, Marin; the biographer, Abbé Pierre de La Chambre; Daniel de 
Priézac; Germain Habert, Abbé de Cérisy; Jacques Esprit, favorite of the 
salons and friend of La Rochefoucauld; Jean Ballesdens, editor of the Rudimenta 
cognitionis Dei et sut of Séguier’s grandfather, translated the following year by 
Colletet,"? and Paul-Philippe de Chaumont, cousin of Séguier and of the 
Haberts. Among others who attended were Marolles, Philippe Habert, Habert de 
Montmor, and other protégés of the chancelier and their friends. 


From the little we know of these discussions, they were distinctly 
conservative in viewpoint" and very serious in tone, representing in 
their more intimate nature Séguier’s real pleasure in literature rather 
than his official need of ingratiating himself with the writers of the time. 

L’ Académie de Retz (1640?-1652).—In embarking upon a new line of 
conduct following the death of the comte de Soissons, Paul de Gondi, 


110 Avocat, conseiller du Roi et du Duc de Mantoue, mattre des requétes ordinaire de la 
Reine; a satirist, whom Colletet compares to Régnier and Tricotel considers superior to 
Angot, Desternod and Courval du Sonnet. His works have gone through three modern 
editions—1868, 1869, and 1881. This poem, which appeared only in Le Nouv. Rec. des pl. 
belles poésies (1654), was reproduced by Tricotel, Var. Bibliog., 290-295. 

11 Cf. R. Kerviler, Le Chancelier Pierre Séguier, 2e 6d. (Paris: Didier et Cie , 1875), 
pp. 166-175 and 441-688. 

2 Les Elémens de la Cognoissance de Dieu et de Soy-mesme, (Paris: Camusat). 

13 Philippe Habert died in 1636. Esprit joined the group that year and was a regular 
attendant at its meetings until 1644, while De Chaumont did not enter the circle until 
1645. Kerviler throws light on their reaction to several current issues such as, for instance, 
their opposition to Jansenism voiced by De Priézac who, at the command of Richelieu, 
made his own fortune and attained a great reputation by refuting in Vindicae gallicae 
adversus Alexandrum Patricium Armacanum theologum (1637), Jansenius’ Mars gallicus, 
that had created a sensation upon its appearance in 1635 and had just been translated into 
French by Charles Hersent of Metz. 
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the future Cardinal de Retz, hastened to establish about 1640 “une 
académie d’aussi joyeuse humeur que de bon appetit, od .. . la gaiété 
la plus licencieuse était de mode et les bons mots auxquels leur crudité 
fermait l’entrée des salons s’y vengérent 4 |’envi de la pruderie du beau 
monde.” Gondi himself “‘avoit grand soin de ne pas ériger 1’Académie 
en tribunal.’”’ The great diversity of interests and clash of temperament 
suggested by its extremely varied personnel is borne out by the rare 
glimpses we have of its activities. For the membership included: 


on the one hand; Dulot, Blot, Marigny, Saint-Amant, Scarron, and on the 
other: Ménage, Chapelain, Adrien and Henri de Valois. In addition to these, 
we find Voiture, Gomberville, Sarasin, Gassendi, Marolles, le comte de Fiesque, 
Patru, Salmonnet, Pierre Mambrun, Pierre de Lalanne, Canon Braguelonne, the 
poet Salomon Virelade, Louis Aubry, sieur de Trilleport, and Retz’ librarian, the 
bibliophile Louis Jacob.™* 


This circle flourished until 1650. Although shattered by the Fronde, 
it was not formally disbanded until the imprisonment of its leader on 
December 18, 1652.''® In winter it met ‘‘au petit archevéché de Paris,” 
and in summer at Retz’ beautiful estate at Saint-Cloud. The conversa- 
tion was witty, urbane, and “raisonnable.” Elégies and épitres in Latin, 
French, and Italian circulated at these meetings,’ where Lalanne 
aroused such enthusiasm by his lively rendition of the romanceros he 
had brought back from Madrid."'* Like Gaston d’Orléans’ group, they 
loved to match wits in argument. In the presence of Gomberville and 
Scarron, any discussion of the novel would be spirited, while Chapelain’s 
and Saint-Amant’s work on the epic doubtless created a keen interest 
in that genre."® In lighter vein they are best represented perhaps by 
Sarasin’s Dulot Vaincu, ou la Défaite des Bouts-Rimés,'®° while their 


4 Cf. Joseph Michon, Etude sur Retz (Paris, 1863), p. 17 In order to rehabilitate himself 
at this moment (1638) in the public eye, Gondi had settled down to an exemplary life of 
study and of association with learned and pious men, while seriously devoting himself to 
his ecclesiastic career. Cf. Mémoires du Cardinal de Retz. Nouvelle Edition par Alphonse 
Feillet (Paris: Hachette, 1870), 1, 331-346. 

8 (Euvres de Sarasin, 1, 31-33. 8 Mém. de Marolles, 1, 367. 

117 Cf. especially those composed by Ménage, Sarasin, Saint-Amant, and Voiture during 
this period. 

"18 Among these, Sarasin’s favorite was Muy rebuelto anda Jaén. Cf. Geuvres de Sarasin, 
11, 226 

119 Chapelain worked on La Pucelle, in the prose version from 1625, in verse from 1630 
to Dec. 15, 1655. Cf. Collas, Chapelain, pp. 205-292. Saint-Amant was engaged on M ovse, 
Idylle Sacré, from 1636 to 1653 according to Durand-Lapie, Saint-A mant, pp. 309, 343, 354, 
402, 441, etc. 

120 Cf. Zuores de Sarasin, 1, 461-482. 
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weightier arguments follow the bookish style of the debate of 1647," 
S’Il Faut qu’un Jeune Homme soit Amoureux, where Chapelain, sup- 
ported by Trilleport and Sarasin, easily proves that worthy love is essen- 
tia] to a young man’s valor, social charm, and literary success. 

More characteristic of their serious discussions is the debate on the 
value of Old French romances as represented by Lancelot, unearthed by 
Chapelain, Conrart, and Sarasin in their search for examples to be used 
in Ménage’s Origines de la Langue Francoise. The subject first came up 
on a trip’ made by Chapelain, Conrart, Sarasin, and Retz in the winter 
of 1646-47. It was unexpectedly revived shortly afterwards by Ménage’s 
surprise on finding a copy of Lancelot on Chapelain’s table and his won- 
der that a writer so appreciative of the genius of classical poets, orators, 
and philosophers should waste his time on such antiquated trash. Thus 
challenged, Chapelain set out to convince his guest of the value of this 
medieval romance, first as a source of information on the language, life, 
standards of virtue, and conventions of love of its time, and second, as 
a gauge of the progress made in all these respects by France since the 
twelfth century. Of greatest interest to us is the pride of these men in 
their own cultivated society, urbane conversation, and the good sense, 
order, and reason, which characterized their opinions and actions in 
contrast to the emotionally inspired valor, love, and piety of feudal 
France. In judging the Middle Ages, for instance, by the criterion of 
seventeenth-century taste and literary standards, Chapelain finds that, 
despite its naiveté, the dialogue of this romance is clear, pithy, and full 
of good sense, and that its depiction of medieval life is reliable because 


121 Tbid., 1, 146-232. Here the examples for the affirmative were drawn from such wide- 
spread sources as the classics, the medieval Perceforest, and subsequent Italian and Spanish 
works, while Ménage sustained the negative at great length entirely from classical sources. 
This work was not printed till 1649. 

12 The first of these debates, S’/1 Faut qu’un Jeune Homme . . . , took place at Du Pille’s 
house in Paris, where Sarasin had taken refuge during his temporary disfavor at court. The 
second just missed being given at the Retz circle, for which it was transcribed by Chapelain 
under the title, De la Lecture des Vieux Romans (Paris: Auguste Aubry, 1870). So although 
not actually given there, they may be considered characteristic of the discussions of this 
group. Both seem to have been favorite subjects of the académie de Retz, for in the first of 
these debates (p. 160), Ménage speaks of having had a similar conversation on love with 
Tallemant des Réaux, Perrot d’Ablancourt, and Conrart, and after leaving Du Pille’s 
house in the course of this debate, the conversation was continued by Chapelain and 
Ménage during their afternoon drive in the Jardin de Renard. This was apparently a com- 
mon practice of the time. In Marmet’s Entretiens du Cours, five members of different 
académies discuss on their drive such matters as the purpose of académies, |’Eloquence de 
Balzac, and Desfontaines’ Sémiramis, just given at the Hotel de Bourgogne. 
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it is based on verisimilitude if not on absolute historical fact. More- 
over, while freely acknowledging its crudeness of style and sentiment, 
both Sarasin and Chapelain maintain that the Lancelot plot is as in- 
geniously contrived as that of the Jliad and that its magic is no more 
incredible than the Homeric fables of the gods. All these points were 
keenly debated by Chapelain and Ménage, while Sarasin, acting as 
judge, was swayed by each good argument and finally convinced as was 
‘also Ménage, who reluctantly yielded with the stipulation that the dis- 
cussion of medieval customs be continued, probably at a future meeting 
of “l’académie de Retz.” 

A welcome topic this must have been to the group, whose interest and 
pleasure in early French literature’ is reflected in its frequent references 
to the chansons de geste, the romans bretons, the chroniqueurs, and in such 
works as Ménage’s Epistres en vieux langage,'*5 Sarasin’s numerous 
balades,'* and his Villonesque rendering of Le Testament de Goulu.'*’ 

Later country groups (1635—1652).—During the prosperous ’40’s, sum- 
mer literary groups in their favorite pastoral guise became more numer- 
ous and significant than ever. Glimpses of such discussions are afforded 
by Mambrun’s picture!® of Menalque (Ménage), Lycidas (Sarasin), 
Damon (Chapelain), and Amyntas (Balzac) at Retz’ “‘palais de Saint- 
Cloud’; and Ménage’s view of the first three of these consoling Daphnis 
(Lalanne) over the death of Amaranthe (Marie des Roches, his wife).'*’ 
The charm of Retz’ country home and its appeal to tired writers is 
alluringly portrayed by the invitations sent by Sarasin and Ménage to 
Chapelain still laboring in the heat of town.'*° 

The country groups of this period are of two kinds. The first of these 


123 Which is also his defence for the use of Christian mythology instead of magic in La 
Pucelle. Cf. De la Lecture des Vieux Romans, p. 10. 

14 And this despite the vagueness of their chronology for they seem to have had no idea 
of the approximate date of Lancelot, although Chapelain says he knows of nothing older 
unless it be perhaps Joinville or Villehardouin. Jbid., p. 7. 

15 Aezidii Menagit Poemata. Octava Editio (Amstelaedami: Apud Henr. Wetstenium, 
1687), bound with Poésies Francoises de Monsieur Ménage, which contains the Epistre en 
vieux langage d Anne de Kercy, s’amie, and Autre Epistre en vieux langage a la mesme, pp. 
275-279. 

1% Tbid., t, 237-245. 

127 Euvres de Sarasin, 1, 286-290. This was part of the Montmaur attack already men- 
tioned. 

128 A egidii Menagii Miscellanea (Parisiis: apud A. Courbé, 1652), Liber Adoptivus, p. 115, 
Eclogue. P. Mambrun. 

129 Aegidii Menagii Poemata, Poésies Francoises, Eclogues et Idylles, Livre 1, pp. 193-198, 
Ecologue. Menalque. Lycidas. Damon. 

180 Jbid., pp. 95-96, Ad Janum Capelanum de Johanne Paulo Gondio Epigrammatum 
Liber V (1645), and Geuvres de Sarasin, 1, 224-227, and 408-423. 
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merely continued its regular winter activities in a more informal manner 
and setting. Such, for instance, were the discussions in Colletet’s summer 
homes at Rungis from 1635 and at Val-Joyeux from 1641 to 1651,'' and 
those of Conrart’s cercle at Atys, which later became the country place 
of the Samedis of Mile de Scudéry. 


The “‘Libertin” Groups 


Le Cercle de Gabriel Naudé (1644-1652).—On the other hand, serious 
“libertins” found in their country homes the new and distinct ad- 
vantages revealed in Gui Patin’s description’ of his visits to Naudé at 
Gentilly :'* 


M. Naudé, intime ami de M. Gassendy, comme il est le mien, nous a engagez 
pour dimanche prochain, 4 aller souper et coucher, nous trois en sa maison de 
Gentilly, 4 la charge que nous ne serons que nous trois, et que nous y ferons la 
débauche; mais Dieu scait quelle débauche! M. Naudé ne boit naturellement 
que de l’eau,'* et n’a jamais goiité vin. M. Gassendi est si délicat qu’il n’en 
oserait boire, et s’imagine que son corps brilerait, s’il en avoit bu . . . Pour moi, 
...j’en bois fort peu, et néanmoins ce sera une débauche, mais philosophe, et 
peut-étre quelquechose davantage; pour étre tous trois guéris du loup-garou 
et délivrés du mal des scrupules, qui est le tyran des consciences, nous irons peut- 
étre jusque fort prés du sanctuaire. Je fis l’an passé ce voyage de Gentilly avec 
M. Naudé, moi seul avec lui, téte-a-téte; il n’y avoit point de témoins, aussi 
n’y en faloit-il point: nous y parldmes fort librement de tout, sans que per- 
sonne en ait été scandalisé. 


The usual group which met first at Arcueil in 1644 and then at Gentilly 
from 1645 till Naudé’s departure for Sweden in 1652, was composed of: 


La Mothe le Vayer, Patin, Gassendi and his friend, Elie Diodati of Marseilles, 
who, at an earlier date, kept Paris informed of the activities of his friend, 
Galileo, and greeted Campanella'® on his arrival there on Dec. 1, 1634. Col- 
letet sometimes visited them and Nicolas Heinsius'™ was entertained at Gentilly, 
when he came to France in 1645 to consult the manuscripts of Ovid and Claudian 


431 Noted in the letters and poems of Colletet and his friends as, for instance, in Autres 
Poésies de M. Colletet (Paris: A. Courbé, 1644), Epigrammes, and Diverses Poésies, cit. 

12 On Aug. 27, 1648. Cf. Lettres de Gui Patin, ed. Triaire, 1, 616-617. 

18 This propensity of the bibliophile’s had already become a byword several years earlier 
when Naudé, on a visit to Colletet at Rungis, was twitted by Nicolas Bourbon. Cf. Fr. 
Colletet, Abrégé des Annales de la Ville de Paris (1664), p. 392. 

™ Cf. Colletet’s Epigrammes, p. 25, Aux Doctes Amis, MM Gassendi, de la Mcthe le 
Vayer, Deodati, & Naudé, estant au Village d’Arcueil. 

1% Cf. Lettres de Peiresc aux Du Puy, 1, 158, 171, 183, 198, 221, 319, 328, 331, 342, letters 
dated Mar. 5, 21, 31; Apr. 8; May 16; Aug. 10, 11, 13, 22, 1627: 11, various references for 
1629, etc. 

1% Colletet, Poésies Diverses, Sonnet @ Monsieur Heinsius sur la Maison de Monsieur 
Naude é Gentilly. 
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for the editions of their works, which he was then preparing.” The bibliophile, 
René Moreau, who had the full confidence of Patin and Naudé, may also have 
belonged to this group.* 











For, at a time when Paris from cabaret to palace refused to dine without 
music, Naudé preferred a frugal repast in the company of four or five 
intelligent men engaged in conversation or in reading to one another. 
He has left a delightful genre picture of such a gathering in La Promenade 
and perhaps also in Le Banquet Sceptique of La Mothe le Vayer, which 
the latter’s most recent biographer considers a typical discussion of 
Diodati, Gassendi, Patin and La Mothe le Vayer at Naudé’s on their 
favorite theme of the diversity of customs and taste among the different 
peoples of the earth.'*® 

Similar were the talks of Gui Patin and the young Président de Blanc- 
mesni] during the next decade in the quiet of Blancmesnil, an estate 
three miles from paris. Patin, who was not only his “‘médecin guérisseur”’ 
but also his “philosophe et docteur,’’ says:!*° 
















Quand il a besoin de mon conseil, i] m’envoie un coureur gris qui me porte 14 
en cing quarts d’heure, et, aprés y avoir bien soupé et bien causé fort avant dans 
la nuit, nous deux seuls, je dors le reste de la nuit pour en partir le lendemain de 
grand matin. C’est un des plus honnestes hommes du monde... Nous en 
disons de bonnes choses nous deux, quand nous sommes enfermés. 






Le Cercle de La Mothe le Vayer (1636-1660).—Another choice spot for 
these meetings was the quiet country home of the “suburbicaire ou 
philosophe du faubourg Saint-Jacques,’' who had the quaint idea of 
living way out of town in what is now the rue Denfert-Rochereau,'® 
a quartier, which in order to avoid wading through the mud, Chapelain 
refused to visit except in midwinter. Perhaps that is why La Mothe le 
Vayer found fall the ideal season to invite his friends to spend a week 





137 Claudian (Leyden, 1650), and P. Ovidii editio nova (Amsterdam: Elzeviers, 1661); 
dedicated to Jacques-Auguste de Thou. Cf. Fabre, Les Ennemis de Chapelain, 11, 204. 

188 Naudaeana et Patiniana (Paris: F. and P. Delaulne, 1701), Patiniana, p. 24. 

19 La Promenade is found in CEuvres de Francois de la Mothe le Vayer. Nouvelle edition 
revue et augmentée (Dresde: Michel Groell, 1758), rv, 88-100. Le Banquet Sceptique is the 
second of Les Dialogues d’Oratius Tubero, the first of his works published by La Mothe 
le Vayer between 1630 and 1633 (Francfort: J. Sarius, 1604, evidently a spurious date). 
Cf. Florence L. Wickelgren, La Mothe le Vayer, sa Vie et son CEwvre (Paris: E. Droz, 
1934), p. 85. 

140 Sainte-Beuve, Lundis. 3e ed. (Paris, Garnier, 1857-72), vm, 120. 

M1 As he is generally called in Balzac’s letters of the 1640’s. 

42 This was on the east side of the street midway between the present junction of the 
Boulevard Saint-Michel and the rue du Val-de-Grace. Cf. Chapelain’s Letires, 1, 331, 344 
and 365, Dec. 5 and 24, 1638 and Jan. 15, 1639. 
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with him in friendly discourse. L’Héxameron Rustique' gives a vivid 
picture of such a group composed of the host (Tubertus Ocella), Ménage 
(Menalque), Abbé Le Camus (Simonides), Marolles (Marulle), Bautru 
(Racemius), and Chevreau (Egisthe) in the autumn of 1650. Ménage 
stayed at La Mothe le Vayer’s while Marolles and Chevreau were enter- 
tained respectively at the nearby homes of Le Camus and Bautru. Every 
morning the six met in the woods above the river to join in pleasant and 
instructive discourse on a topic proposed by each in turn. When it rained, 
the meeting took place in the afternoon at the Belvedere on the hilltop. 

Decidedly sceptical in outlook, their mutual aim was “de chercher 
soigneusement la vérité sans se soucier beaucoup de la victoire.” Very 
typical was the last day’s discussion, in which Le Camus amusingly 
demonstrated the erroneous basis usually taken for the names, attri- 
butes, and legends of popular patron saints. Whereupon the churchman, 
Marolles, declared that the very interest of the church demands the 
greatest circumspection in such matters, while Bautru avowed his com- 
plete openmindedness on all sects and his ever ready willingness to 
change an opinion whenever convinced of his error. 

The most interesting literary discussion was their evaluation of the 
works of Balzac, a timely subject introduced by Ménage’s De l’ Eloquence 
de Balzac.* While admiring the uniform smoothness of his prose, Le 
Camus and Chevreau held that even the finest style is éloquent only 
when conveying significant ideas and regretted that the talent of their 
author had been wasted on trifles. The consensus of opinion was that, 
although accurate in “le choix des mots, leur disposition et le beau tour 
d’une périphrase,”’ Balzac’s judgment played him strange tricks in the 
realm of ideas or the development of a thesis and that, added Ménage, 
was the cause of Richelieu’s refusal to reward his efforts. Other literary 
topics were: Chevreau’s remarks on the surprising and often amusing 
errors that creep into the best and most careful works; Marolles’ dis- 
cussion of the offenses of the greatest authors against “les biensé- 


43 Ou les Six Journées passées d la campagne entre les personnes studieuses par la Mothe 
le Vayer, whose privilége is dated Mar. 9, 1651. The book was put on the Jndex and not 
published until 1670 (Paris: Thomas Jolly). 

14 De lintercession de quelques saints particuliers, pp. 120-132. 

45 Tbid., pp. 97-115. After discreetly disclaiming animosity towards Balzac, Ménage 
keenly analyzes that writer’s irritation against anyone, who refused him the superiority 
he claimed in all things, and his propensity to suppress any reputation greater than his 
own, adding that Balzac would have been more popular if he had not tried to force his 
success and if he had a more profound conception of things. His death, however, having 
removed all envy and resentment, a truer appreciation of his work should now be possible. 
Hence this discussion. 

6 Que les meilleurs écrivains sont sujets d se mesprendre, pp. 15-29. 
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ances” ;'*7 La Mothe le Vayer’s pedantic and licentious explanation of 
Homer’s Antre des Nymphes,'* etc. The question of the ancients and 
moderns pervades these discussions, the former being supported by 
Bautru and the latter by Marolles and others. At four o’clock on the 
afternoon of the sixth day, they parted “en s’embrassant, avec peu de 
compliment et beaucoup de tendresse.” 

Similar conversations took place here between La Mothe le Vayer and 
Naudé (Marcus Bibulus)"® on the relative advantages of youth and age; 
the difference between Nature in the Old and New World;"° and Vossius’ 
recently published history that the host finds greatly overrated. Such 
discussions also enlivened La Mothe le Vayer’s walks in the Tuileries 
with the young Xilinus and Liticus. Most interesting was their conversa- 
tion on the distinction between prose and verse; la poésie and le poéme, 
the essential qualities of which they defined as “‘clarté et lumiére.’”™ 

Le Cercle de Gui Patin ( -1672).—In town, the same atmosphere 
pervaded “‘l’académie libre” that met in the library of “le sage Phro- 
nyme”’ (Gui Patin) with no fixed time or membership beyond that pre- 
scribed by the very definite tastes and ideas of the host. Among his 
favorite friends were: 


Naudé, Gassendi, René Moreau, Elie Diodati, La Mothe le Vayer, Charles 
Sorel, Charpentier, Président Miron and his brother, Robert Miron, matire des 


M7 Que les plus grands auteurs ont besoin d’estre inter pretez favorablement, pp. 32-53. 

48 Pp. 76-92. 

49 These constitute the first three dialogues of La Promenade already cited. Cf. Zuvres 
de La Mothe le V ayer, tv, 21-109. 

160 A topic chosen because of La Mothe le Vayer’s delight in the numerous Relations sur 
le Nouveau Monde, on which he was quite an authority. 

41 Probably Annales Hollandiae Zelandiaeque (Amsterdam, 1645-46), Matthieu, the 
son of Gerard-Jean Vossius. 

18 Cf. Dialogues tv to 1x of the above Promenade, pp. 110-195 and 199-272. His works 
contain much material that undoubtedly served as the subject of such conversations. Cf., 
for instance, Des Poétes, De la Poésie (vit, 190, 179); Des Livres (1m, 241); De la Censure 
des Livres (vm, 146); Des Auteurs (111, 342); Des Hommes de Lettres (vit1, 14; Contre les 
Plagiaires (111, 359); Des Nouvelles Remarques sur la Langue Francoise (vi, 1); Considera- 
tions sur l’ Eloquence Francoise de ce Temps (11, 183); Doute Sceptique si Etude des Belles- 
Lettres est Préférable d Toute Autre Occupation (v, 345); Que les Doutes de la Philosophie 
Sceptique sont de Grand Usage dans les Sciences (v, 3); Observations Diverses sur la Com- 
position et sur la Lecture des Livres (11, 319); De la Conversation et de la Solitude (u, 216); 
Des Contestations i.e., these discussions (v1, 268); Des Bonnes et des Mauvaises Compagnies 
(v1, 118), etc. 

183 Cf. Vuilhorgne, Gui Patin, p. 66; E. Roy, La Vie et les Giuvres de Charles Sorel, pp. 
355-358; Lettres du temps de la Fronde, and Correspondance de Gui Patin éditée par Armand 
Brette (Paris: Colin, 1901).—While Patin attended the Montmor académie and was inti- 
mate with de Blancmesnil and Guillaume de Lamoignon, I have found no evidence of their 
visiting his home: 
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comptes; Mersenne, Marolles, Denis Petau, le substitut Parmentier; Sorel’s 
nephew, de Riencourt, conseiller 2 la Cour des Comptes; and Patin’s colleagues on 
the Faculty of Medecine,—Riolan, Jean Piétre, Séguin, premier médecin de la 
Reine, Bouvard, Cousin, and Vautier, who had been physicians to Louis XIII. 


Having begun during the preceding decade in Patin’s humbler quarters 
of the rue des Lavandiéres-Sainte-Opportune, these meetings were trans- 
ferred early in 1651 to the large, bright library of his new home in the 
place du Chevalier-du-Guet, where they continued till his death on 
March 30, 1672. Surrounded by his nine thousand books and “‘dans la 
belle et bonne compagnie” of the portraits of Erasmus, Montaigne, 
Charron, Rabelais, Jules-César and Joseph Scaliger, Justus Lipsius, 
Casaubon, Muret, Fernel, Francois de Sales, Camus de Belley, Grotius, 
and Richelieu’s victim, Frangois-Auguste de Thou,’ these congenial 
spirits conversed very freely on religion, politics, history, the sciences, 
coins, manuscripts, etc. But in literature, according to Sorel, their tastes 
were distinctly of their own generation and rarely did they enjoy a new 
book of the ’50’s. Indeed, having learned the classics well, they were in- 
clined to favor both ancient and modern Latin literature, to thoroughly 
disapprove of translation,’ and to scoff at Sorel’s proposal of a non- 
classical education in France. 

Nevertheless, their keen apprecittion of certain new ideas is shown 
in 1655 by Patin’s interest! in La Peyriére’s theory of the Pre-Adamites. 
Despite their battle against antimony” in the late ’50’s and their con- 
sistent attacks on Renaudot, Mazarin, and the Jesuits, it is surprising 
to see how openminded they were in matters not involving their own 
professional or personal interests. This impression is borne out by Sorel’s 
statement®* that here “les langues étaient hardies mais les esprits 


14 In a letter to Falconnet on Apr. 21, 1651, published in the Correspondance, 1, 112, 
Patin says: “Je puis vous assurer que mon étude est belle. J’ai fait mettre, sur le manteau 
de la cheminée, un beau tableau d’un crucifix, qu’un peintre que j’avais fait tailler me 
donna I’an 1627.” On each side of this hung the portraits of himself and his wife, and below 
them, those of his mother and father. On one side of the fireplace, was a large portrait of 
Erasmus and on the other, one of Joseph Scaliger while on either side of a beam that 
traversed the middle of the room were six of his favorite “hommes illustres” well lighted 
by the windows on both sides of the library. In addition to those enumerated above, he 
also had the portraits of his friends, Heinsius, Saumaise, and Naudé. Cf. Correspondance, 
pp. 101-102, letter to Falconnet, Dec. 2, 1650. 

8 Tbid., pp. 131-132, letter to Falconnet, Oct. 21, 1653. 

1686 Td., pp. 162, 195-196 and 244-245. 

87 La Stimmimachie, ou le grand combat des médecins modernes touchant l’usage de l’'an- 
timoine, poéme histori-comique, dédié 4 MM. les médecins de la Faculté de Paris par le 
sieur C.C. (Estienne Carneau, célestin) (Paris, Jean Paslé, 1656). 

188 Tn his Chemin de la Fortune (Paris, J.-B. Loyson, 1663), where he describes this group. 


This passage is repeated by Roy, p. 35. 
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modérés” and Patin’s assurance® that “notre conversation est toujours 
gaie. Si nous parlons de la religion ou de |’Etat, ce n’est qu’historique- 
ment, sans songer a reformation ou 4 sédition. Notre principal entretien 
regarde les lettres.”” In describing a conversation with Huguetan, the 
lawyer, into the midst of which Naudé strolled at Easter, 1650, Patin 
writes :!6° 

Nous avons été quelques heures ensemble a nous entretenir: c’est un honneste 
homme et bien savant. Oh! qu’il sait et-qu’il raconte bien de belles et bonnes 
choses! Si j’avais le moyen de l’avoir bien souvent avec moi, il me semble que 
j’'apprendrais beaucoup et que j’amendrais bien mon ignorance d’une si bonne 
et si docte conversation ... Tant plus je le vois, tant plus je l’admire: c’est 
un trésor caché; il est trés savant et trés modeste.'* 


The host, himself, was 


un mélange de gravité et d’un enjouement de bon goiit . . . L’excellence de sa 
mémoire l’ayant rempli de quantité de connaissances curieuses qu’il avait 
apprises dans le commerce et la familiarité des savants aussi bien que par la 
lecture des bons auteurs, le rendoit fort agréable dans la conversation... 
C’était surtout dans les reparties et les bons mots que brillait son esprit, 


so prized by distinguished Parisians! as we shall see in later literary 
groups. To him we are indebted for the Naudaeana, the Borboniana, the 
Grotiana, and the Patiniana, with which he entertained his guests at 
this time saying “aussi ces manuscrits prennent les gens par le nez et 
les empéchent de devenir de grands sots; cela me réjouit.””™ 


Organized Groups and Programs 


The surprise expressed at the informality of the Patin meetings shows 
how prevalent the cercle fermé had become by the middle of the century. 
Of the numerous societies then existing in Paris,“ Marmet'® says that 
no two were alike in method and program. In some all the members 


189 Tn a letter to Spon on Nov. 8, 1658 describing his conversations with Charpentier 
and Miron. Cf. Correspondance, p. 278. 

160 To Spon, May 3, 1650. Cf. Letires du temps dela Fronde, p. 200. 

161 He adds in another letter to Spon on May 24, 1650. Ibid., p. 213. 

18 Vuilhorgne, p. 67. 

18 In speaking of the first three to Falconnet on Nov. 25, 1659, Correspondance, p. 299. 

1 Besides the scientific societies treated by Harcourt Brown, there were the historical 
meetings on Tuesdays at Chantereau-Lefébvre’s, the numismatic society of the Abbaye 
Saint-Victor, Le Pailleur’s group of mathematicians on Saturdays, and many others. Cf. 
Mém. de Marolles, u, 116. 

1# Sieur de Valcroissant in Entretiens du Cours, written after Balzac’s death in 1654 and 
translated into English by Thomas Saintserf as Entertainments of the Cours: or Academical 
Conversations. Held upon the Cours at Paris, by a Cabal of the Principal Wits of that Court, 
pp. 138-149, Sect. 25. Of Academies and the differences thereof. 
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informally discussed a topic assigned beforehand, while in others this 
subject was presented by one member and argued by the rest. Some- 
times they drew lots for a theme, which one of them prepared in writing 
and submitted to the judgment of the others. There was one académie 
where each member chose a particular field such as history, legend, 
mathematics, geography, travel, heraldry, astrology, fiction, theoretical 
or experimental science, for which he alone was responsible at the bi- 
weekly meetings. He was required to present only the cream of his 
subject, which was received as a reliable contribution never challenged 
when discussed by the rest. In another group anyone might express an 
opinion to a fellow-member, who was thereupon obliged to treat it ex- 
tempore, first in the affirmative and then in the negative. There was a 
constant, if not always successful, effort to avoid pedantry and to dis- 
cuss the natural sciences, philosophy, and literature in the witty, urbane 
manner of l’honnéte homme. Indeed from 1645 to 1660, these académies 
were intended to combine the three essentials in the formation of a 
finished man of the world—books, travel, and conversation—and to 
provide all that was “requisite to make him learned, eloquent, courteous, 
dexterous, valiant, active, complaisant, and complete in all things.” 

L’ Académie de Michel de Marolles (1646-1660).—While the latest 
books and plays were discussed in all these académies, the first real 
literary group of this type met on Tuesdays from 1646 to 1660 in the 
home in the Fauxbourg Saint-Germain, to which Marolles had retired 
on abandoning his ambitions as a courtier.’ 

Since we last saw him in l’Académie des Puristes, Marolles’ time had 
been divided between his abbeys'®’ in Touraine and the famous salon of 
L’Hétel de Nevers, his Paris home."** In the course of these years, he 
had become an authority on the genealogy of his province, a connois- 
seur and owner of a rich collection of prints,'7° and was now embarked 

16 When Marie de Gonzagues married and went to Poland without having made any 
provision for his career as he had expected. This house had belonged to the widow of two 
well-known courtiers. His tranquil, scholarly life there is described in his Mémoires, 1, 
322 and 377-379. 

17 Villeloin and Baugerais, which he had held since early youth. 

168 His father, Claude de Marolles, had been gouverneur du duc de Retelois and he himself 
had been connected with that family since his school-days. In 1638, he was commissioned 
to make the Inventaire général de tous les titres dela Maison de Nevers. Cf. Mém., 1, 219. 

169 In 1635, he began a collection of 200 genealogies of Touraine families. This filled five 
or six volumes of 200 pages each and brought him into contact with Hozier. His proposed 
history of Touraine won him the friendship of Abel and Louis de Sainte-Marthe and of 
André du Chesne, who was reading the manuscript of the above genealogies in his country 
home, when he died in 1640 (Mém., 1, 193-197). 

170 Begun by the purchase of the collections of de Lorme and de Kervel, to which he 
added so wisely and zealously that, in 1653, it comprised 70,000 prints by 400 well-known 
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on his unfortunate project of translating all the Latin poets, to the dis- 
tress of his friends'”' and the subsequent disgust of the critics. 

Among the nobles, churchmen, and writers who met at the home of 
Marolles were: 
Habert de Montmor, Gombauld, Pierre d’Hozier, Abbé Francois Tallemant, 
Samuel de Sorbiére, Thomas de Martel and Abraham du Prat of Languedoc, 
Claude du Val, Abbé de la Victoire; Pierre de Marca, Archbishop of Toulouse; 
Faucon de Ris, sieur de Charleval; Christophle Baltasar, the Normand Berville, 
de Marsay le Bossu, gouverneur de Gien; the Latin poet, Michel de Rogenis, 
sieur de la Herpiniére; Baudelot, Marolles’ friend, d’Ouvrier; the Bernois M. 
Polier; le chevalier Scipion de 1’Escale; the marquis de Vassé of Azay-le-Rideau; 
the comtes de Rouville, de la Chapelle, de Berein; H. du Pompignan, de Jonzac 
and his brother-in-law, the marquis d’Aubeterre,!” 


all noted for their ability to discuss, easily and attractively, the things 
in which they were so well versed.!”8 

This académie was a debating society where, under pastoral names,” 
two members argued each week a question assigned at last meeting. The 
debate was ingeniously arranged to continue from one week to the next, 
the affirmative being presented in the middle of one session and the 
negative at the beginning of the next, thus affording the other members 
an opportunity to reflect on the issue and be prepared to give their own 
opinions at the close of the argument. “Le modérateur” (Marolles) 
selected the speakers and indicated their side of the debate without 
consulting their own preferences in the matter. Sometimes, however, 
a member would offer to treat a certain question in which he was es- 





painters and engravers and was sold to Colbert in 1666 for the royal library. Whereupon 
he immediately started a new collection, catalogued in 1672 at 237 folios. Cf. L. R. Met- 
calfe, A Prince of Print Collectors: Michel de Marolles, in Prints and their Makers (New 
York: The Century Co., 1912), pp. 33-51. Of Marolles’ own proposed history of the arts 
and crafts, nothing remains but the puerile list of one thousand artists entitled: Le Livre 
des Peintres et des Graveurs (Paris: Elzevirienne, 1855). 

171 For these translations, cf. Mém., 1, 353, 355, 368, 371-374. In 1646, the Retz académie 
discouraged his translation of Vergil, which nevertheless appeared the following year. Cf. 
Mém., 1, 323-325. In 1653, Patin wrote to Falconnet: “C’est un fort honneste homme, qui 
est mon ami depuis 1620. Ses traductions ne lui font pas honneur; ses meilleurs amis s’en 
plaignent aussi bien que moi. Je voudrais qu’il n’y eut jamais pensé, car c’est d’ailleurs 
un excellent homme.” Cf. Correspondance, p. 132. 

1% Mém., 1, 327, 1, 19, 86-91, 101, 338; m, 365 and 370. 

173 As Marolles points out in mentioning each of them. Of Polier, for instance, he says: 
‘] a si bien servi le roi dans les armées et si bien étudié en méme temps, surtout la langue 
francoise, qu’il semble parisien, tant il a l’air francois et l’esprit de ceux de la cour.” 

17% Only three of which have come down to us, viz., Philotime (de Martel), Aléthophile 
(de Sorbiére), and Ariste (probably Marolles). Cf., Mém., 1, 254, 255, and 416. Samuel 
de Sorbiére, who became such a prominent member of the group, was introduced to 
Marolles by Abbé de Verdus on his arrival in Paris in 1654 after his conversion at Orange. 
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pecially interested. Each speaker had fifteen minutes in which to present 
his point. This was followed by general, and sometimes very animated, 
discussion. Interest in debate seems to have been keen and there is evi- 
dence of de Sorbiére and others defending the unpopular side of the 
question just to provide an all-around presentation of the subject.' It 
must be noted, on the other hand, that most of their conclusions were 
based on classical authorities, which were quoted ad finitum as seems 
to have been customary in such gatherings. 
Following are some of the topics thus discussed: 


(1) Is Paris superior to other European capitals?! A ffirmative—Marolles 
(Sept. 21, 1656) ; Negative—de Sorbiére, (Sept. 28, 1656). (2) Is the natural malice 
of man increased by a liberal, rather than a despotic, government?!”’ A fiirmative 
—de Sorbiére (Dec. 20, 1656); Negative—Marolles (Dec. 27, 1656). (3) Que de 
préférer les Bétes aux Hommes, pour les connoissances, la conduite et le bon- 
heur de la vie est un Paradoxe, qui ne se peut supporter. Negative—de Sorbiére 
(Dec. 20, 1656); A ffirmative—Marolles (Dec. 27, 1656). (4) Should a virtuous 
man discreetly accommodate himself to a lax environment?!”* A firmative—de 
Sorbiére (Dec. 31, 1656); Negative—Marolles (undated).!7* 


In literature they chose such matters of current interest as epic 
poetry,!® the value of translation,'* the possibility of transposing great 
poems from one language to another,'® “Que pour étre véritablement 
éloquent, il faut étre homme de bien,’’!** etc. A unique feature was their 
willingness to illustrate their points by literary composition. Thus to 
prove the theories offered on the subjects and technique best suited to 
the ballet,'4 the animated discussion of February 13, 1657 was followed 
by the reading of two works especially prepared for that purpose. These 
were Le Balet du Tems en 4 actes,'® and Le Balet des Armoires, ov se 
trouve compris celui des Cartes et des Tarots en 3 actes.'* Later, the ques- 
tion arose as to whether a ballet could personify such things as the Novel, 
Medicine, Mathematics, Philosophy, Eloquence, the Arts, etc. To prove 

1% Mém., 11, 380 and 392-393. 

1% This came up the week after the departure of Queen Christine for Compiégne. Cf. 
Mém., 11, 256-318, 338-382; um, 194-224. 

77 Tbid., 11, 383-393 and mm, 1-20. 178 Jd. m1, 21-73. 

179 Among the subjects of general interest were: Each country has its own advantages and 
everyone naturally prefers his own land (11, 319-337); Is Touraine superior to other French 
provinces? (11, 79-87); Credulity as illustrated by miracles, witches, astrology (11, 124-125). 
In religion they discussed the reasons for Balthasar becoming Protestant and de Sorbitre 
Catholic, on Oct. 24, 1655 (m, 123-124); the existence of the Pre-Adamites (1, 63-71); 
the unity of churches (1, 59-62); the kinship of Mary Magdalen and Lazarus (nm, 41-46); 
proof that Joachim and Anne were the parents of the Virgin Mary (11, 46-58); etc. 

189 Thid., 1, 109. 181 Jd., 1, 126-135. 18 1, 157-193, 

183 m, 94-109, 1% mt, 110-127. 18 m1, 127-139, 

16 nT, 139-149, 
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that Poetry might be so treated, the Balet des Muses en 3 actes was out- 
lined and several other subjects suggested.'*” 

As to the success of this académie, we have de Sorbiére’s assurance 
that: 


le modérateur de cette petite contestation inspire la civilité 4 tous ceux qui ont 
Vhonneur de s’approcher de lui; et je vous ai dit, il y a long-tems, que je ne me 
retirois jamais de son Cabinet que beaucoup meilleur qu’auparavant, plus 
éclairé et plus docte, que je n’y étois entré.'** 


Le Cercle de Jéréme Bignon (1642?-1656).—A group frequently men- 
tioned, of which we know very little, met in the rue des Bernardins in 
the fine library of the erudite lawyer and member of the cabinet Du Puy, 
Jéréme Bignon. His friend, the lawyer Issali, took down “ce que Bignon 
dit de plus remarquable dans les conférences qu’il avait souvent avec 
des savants du premier ordre.” These were to have been published in 
Pérau’s Vie de Bignon,'®* but unfortunately they have disappeared. Abbé 
Gaudon also had a Bignoniana. “Que cela seroit excellent, s’il vouloit le 
publier!” said Ménage, who considered Bignon “si plein d’érudition 
qu’elle se répandoit sur tout ce qu’il disoit et sur tout ce qu’il écrivoit.”'”° 


The Mercuriales of Gilles Ménage (1652-1670?)."—The famous Mer- 
curiales began in 1652 and met for many years at four or five o’clock 
on Wednesday afternoon at Ménage’s rooms in the Cloftre-Notre-Dame. 
Its members included: 


Chapelain, Conrart, Pellisson, Bautru, Guyet, Perrot d’Ablancourt, Racan, 
Du Cange, Pierre de Lalanne, Sengeber, Sarasin, de Ligniéres, Furetiére, Per- 
rault, Boivin, Segrais, Huet, Bigot, Louis Nublé, Servient, Le Bret, Pinsson, 
Galland, Abbé de Valois; Du Bos, Costar and Girard of Le Mans; the lawyer 
Catherinot of Bourges; and occasionally the marquis de Coislin and the comte 
de Saint-Seran, as well as foreigners like Nicolas Heinsius, who frequented the 
académie during his above-mentioned visit to Paris.'* 


Through Ménage’s wide correspondence with English, French, Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Swedish scholars, his académie came to be known 
abroad as one of the most important spots in Paris, where it succeeded 


187 nr, 150-156. 

188 11, 380. Letter of Samuel de Sorbiére to de Martel on Sept. 28, 1656. 

189 Paris: J.-Th. Hérissant, 1757.—Cf. Sylvain van der Weyen, Choix d’Opuscules 
Philosophiques, Historiques, Politiques et Littéraires. 4e série (Londres: Trubner et Cic., 
1876). 

199 Menagiana (A Paris: chez la Vve Delaulne, 1729), 1, 90. 

191 After 1670, the meetings had thinned out so that they may be considered to have 
ended, although Ménage’s friends occasionally came until his death in 1692. Cf. Elvire 
Samfiresco, Ménage, Polémiste, Philologue, Poéte (Paris: L’Emancipatrice, 1902), p. 101. 

192 Samfiresco, pp. 18-20, 52-55; Uri, Un Cercle Savant, p. 28, etc. 
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the cabinet Du Puy as center for the learned and literary news of Europe. 
As member of the Accademia della Crusca' and the Accademia deg]’ Apa- 
tisti, Ménage kept in close touch with Florentine and Roman circles. 
Through the Cardinal dei Medici he received all the new Italian books, 
which people were eager to examine at his house and from which he 
supplied them with madrigals, canzonette and other desired material. 
In his académie, epigrams were composed extempore in Italian, French, 
Latin, and even in Greek.'™ 

Although essentially a grammarian and etymologist, Ménage was a 
clever host, it seems, bringing out the best qualities of his guests and 
introducing a wide range of subjects even to the discussion of civil law. 
Coming directly from the Retz group and in constant relations with the 
salons through Mme de Sévigné, Mme de Lafayette, and Mlle de Scu- 
déry, he aimed at producing the same tone in his own naturally pedantic 
group. Anecdotes and bons mots were the salt of the conversation, which 
was distinguished by sharp wit and a playful propensity towards testing 
one another’s credulity.!% Such a milieu inevitably provides rich ground 
for the sharp clash of personalities and interests. These meetings, in fact, 
play an important réle in several famous literary quarrels of the time. 

Of these the least important were such purely personal grievances as 
the prolongation of Ménage’s dispute of 1640 with Abbé d’Aubignac 
over the time element of Terence’s Heautontimorumenos.'* This was 
amusingly played up in 1656 in Abbé de Pure’s anonymous novel, La 
Precieuse, where Chapelain appears with the two contestants in the 
guise of Parthénoide, Géname, and Nidhélie. This decade also saw the 


1% Chapelain also belonged to the Accademia della Crusca. 

1% Samfiresco, p. 24. 

1% As at Mlle de Scudéry’s in 1656, when Ménage palmed off a madrigal of his own as 
one of the Rime di Tasso to be found only in a rare copy belonging to de Thou. Jbid., 
p. 27. 

1% In which Ménage maintained that the play was regular although its action took 
more than twelve hours, while d’Aubignac insisted that it was completed in ten hours and 
set forth his arguments in Discours sur la troisiéme comédie de Térence intitulée ““Heau- 
tontimorimenos,” contre ceux qui pensent qu’elle n’est pas dans les régles anciennes du poéme 
dramatique, 1640. This was followed the same year by Ménage’s Réponse au discours sur 
la comédie de Térence intitulée ““Heautonti .” Both these documents were re- 
published in Aegidii Menagii Miscellanea (1652), without any mention of d’Aubignac’s 
authorship. Gravely offended, the latter replied in his Térence Justifié (1655), which Louis 
Nublé attempted to have toned down. This the author consented to do if Ménage would 
also remove from his Réponse (1640) the passages slandering his adversary. Chapelain 
tried to settle the matter, but Ménage refused to retract or even to read the Térence 
Justifié, which his friends thought filled with “choses injurieuses écrites contre lui.” The 
news of this dispute spread through the learned world and continued into the next decade. 
Cf, Samfiresco, pp. 103-123. 
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beginning of the tilt with Chevreau over the originality of Ménage’s 
Observations sur les Poésies de Malherbe,'*” the printing of which was de- 
ferred from 1654 to 1666. 

In both a general and personal way, however, the Mercuriales played 
a significant part in the introduction of the most serious phase of the 
quarrel of the ancients and moderns. Ménage’s firm belief in the supe- 
riority of the classics, coupled with his unconsciously patronizing attitude 
towards the early efforts of the younger men, identified him in their 
minds with Chapelain, Conrart, and Gombauld as-autocrats of the old 
school incapable of appreciating the new viewpoint and determined to 
prevent the success of the Boileau-Racine-La Fontaine-Moliére genera- 
tion. 

Their resentment against Ménage began in 1655 at the omission of 
their names from the list of writers which he and Costar had prepared 
at the request of Mazarin and Colbert. With the appearance of La Pu- 
celle in 1656, the great reputation of Chapelain as arbiter of Parnasse 
crashed, and with him his whole generation sank in the eyes of the 
younger men—who laughed at Conrart’s discretion in abstaining from 
print, Gombauld’s conviction that there were no good epigrams because 
he had never made one, and Ménage’s skill in clothing himself so well in 
the thoughts of others. 

Ménage’s case may be entirely summed up in his quarrel with Gilles 
Boileau. On Boileau’s part this seems to have been merely personal, for 
his praise of La Pucelle had already brought him the esteem of Chapelain. 
But when he asked Ménage’s opinion of a Latin elegy he had just com- 
pleted in 1655, he complained that Ménage had dismissed him like a 
schoolboy by saying in the presence of Pierre Halley of Caen: ‘Nous 
lirons cela une autre fois mais lisez mon élégie latine 4 la reyne de 
Suéde;!*8 vous en apprendrez plus 14 que chez tous les anciens.’”'** This 
Boileau evidently did and immediately produced his Avis @ M. Ménage 
sur son écologue intitulée Christine 1656, which circulated anonymously 


197 This long-cherished project of Ménage was carried out despite the protests of Balzac, 
for he had always admired Malherbe because “‘la justesse de ses pensées, la noblesse de 
ses expressions, la variété de son style, le beau tour de ses vers, et surtout, ce je ne scay 
quoi, qui se voit, qui se sent et qui ne se peut exprimer, lui donnent aussi sans doute le 
premier rang sur nostre Parnasse.” Immediately on the publication of this work, Chevreau 
accused Ménage, in private, of having used the manuscript of his own observations on 
Malherbe, which had been in La Mesnardiére’s possession for a time. Despite their cir- 
culation in literary circles, these accusations were not written till 1687 nor published until 
five years after the death of Ménage. Cf. Samfiresco, pp. 138-143. 

198 Christine, églogue (Paris, Vitré, 1656). 

1” Tallemant des Réaux, Historiettes, 6d. Monmerqué et P. Paris (Paris: J. Techener, 
1850-60), v, 235-236; Fabre, Les Ennemis de Chapelain, u, 86-105. 
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with great success for three months. When the author was discovered, 
Le Bret, an habitué of the Mercuriales, printed a violent reply, which 
Ménage was persuaded to suppress on the advice of Chapelain and 
others. This left the field to Boileau very pleased with himself 


Qui de mon premier coup de foudre 
Réduisis ce colosse en poudre; 
Ménage qui dans ses escrits 
Censuroit les plus beaux esprits, 

Et qui du bruit de sa science 
Auroit duppé toute !a France.? 


Urged on then by Conrart and against the advice of Patru and Pellisson, 
he issued a second edition of the Avis in 1657, accompanied by a virulent 
epigram. Thereupon Pellisson broke with him as he had threatened to 
do. Ménage refused Patru’s efforts of reconciliation, and for three years 
Boileau entertained the literary circles by his clever thrusts at “le vieux 
plagiaire et pédant.” This slowly spreading legend paved the way for the 
success of Cotin’s La Ménagerie (1666)?" and the Trissotin and Vadius 
scene of Les Femmes Savantes (1672) which may also have been inspired 
by personal resentment on the part of Moliére for, in admiring the ideas 
of Tartuffe in 1666, Ménage had found the dramatist more successful in 
prose than in verse. 

In March, 1659, the matter reached a crisis when, although not a mem- 
ber, Ménage, whose Requéte des Dictionnaires (1649)? had already 
brought him into disfavor with the French Academy, opposed the elec- 
tion of Gilles Boileau, and by collusion with Pellisson and Mlle de 
Scudéry succeeded at the second ballot in reversing the first vote in 
favor of the candidate. With the help of Chapelain and such powerful 
friends as Habert de Montmor, César d’Estrées, Conrart, and Séguier, 
Boileau triumphed in the final scrutin. The next year Pellisson was sent 
to the Bastille, where he remained until 1666. The friendship of Ménage 
and Chapelain was broken for thirteen years, during which period the 
latter raised a cabale against the publication of Ménage’s works and 
tried to discredit him on every possible occasion.?% 

200 It was by the same strategy that Ménage, himself, had burst into prominence in 
Paris, almost twenty years before, for it is generally agreed that Retz was first attracted 
by his satire against Montmaur and asked Chapelain to bring him to his académie. 

201 A la Haye: Imprimé par les Antiménagistes de la rue des Mauvais Garcons, a |’en- 
seigne de la Corneille d’Esope, chez le Pédant démonté, 4 Cosmopolis, Dédié 4 Son Altesse 
Royale Mademoiselle. 

*® Published as Le Parnasse Alarmé (Paris, 1649). 

23 For the Chapelain-Ménage quarrel, which lasted till Pellisson proposed that all three 
of them become reconciled after his own conversion to Catholicism in 1671, cf. Samfiresco, 
pp. 69-101; Collas, Chapelain, pp. 306-318; and Fabre, n, 64-317. 
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The Montmor Academy (1654-1664).—The interest of this group in 
literature as well as science is shown in the statutes prepared by Samuel 
de Sorbiére and Abraham du Prat in January, 1658, for the academy that 
had then been meeting at least four years in the home of Louis Habert 
de Montmor in the rue Sainte-Avoye: 


1. The purpose of these conferences shall not be the vain exercise of the mind 
on useless subtleties, but the company shall set before itself always the clearer 
knowledge of the works of God, and the improvement of the conveniences of 
life, in the Arts and Sciences which seek to establish them. 

2. The President will set, upon the advice of the Company, the question for 
the next meeting, and request by name two persons whom he will think best 
informed, to report their opinion, leaving to the rest the liberty of expressing 
their thoughts on the subject. 

3. These opinions shall be read and produced in writing, in concise and rea- 
soned terms, without amplification or citation of authorities. 

4. They shall be read without interruption, the two selected speakers having 
read theirs first. 

5. After the readings, each one shall say in order and briefly the objections 
or confirmations to what has been read; and after the response he shall insist 
no longer without the express permission of the President. 

6. Members are permitted to send their opinions in writing when they can- 
not come in person. 

7. The Assembly will request those who may have opportunity to maintain 
correspondence with the scholars of France and foreign countries, so as to learn 
from them what is in preparation, or already published or discovered in the 
Arts and Sciences; of which the Assembly shall be informed at the close of the 
meetings. 

8. The Assembly being formed, no person shall be admitted who does not 
request it, and then only on the consent of two-thirds of the company present 
when the proposal shall be made. 

9. No person not a member of the Assembly shall be admitted into the place 
of conference, which shall be composed of persons curious about natural things, 
medicine, mathematics, the liberal arts, and mechanics, unless permission to 
introduce some person of merit has previously been requested. 


It is not surprising, therefore, to find this distinctly scientific society 
discussing such well-known works as La Pucelle and Tartuffe, and par- 
ticipating in two important literary quarrels of the period. The host him- 
self a gifted Latin poet,?% had been a distinguished patron of letters for 

2% To be found only in the long letter from de Sorbitre to Hobbes on Feb. 1, 165° 
included in Lettres et Discours de Monsieur de Sorbiére sur diverses matiéres curieuses (Paris 
1660), p. 631, and reproduced in H. Brown’s Scientific Societies, pp. 75-76. For a study 
of the scientific activities of this group, which was the direct precursor of the Academie 
des Sciences founded in 1664, cf. pp. 64-134. 

2% Cf. Vissac, La Poésie Latine, p. 307. His De Rerum Natura is lost, but the witty 
Latin epigrams for which he was famed are scattered through the recueils of the time. 
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years before the establishment of this academy.*% Among the members 
interested in French literature were: 

Chapelain, Marolles, Ménage, Moliére, Segrais, de Sorbiére, Elie Diodati,?” 
Louis Chantereau-Lefébvre,2* Abbé Francois Tallemant, the chevalier de 
Ligniéres, and Gui Patin, whom Folet suspects of being the model for Purgon.?” 


The Pucelle discussion began right after its publication in 1656 by the 
reading of Montmor’s epigram: 


Illa Capellani dudum exspectata puella 
Post tanta in lucem tempora prodit anus, 


which de Ligniéres, resentful of Chapelain’s criticism of his own poems,?'® 
translated 
Nous attendions de Chapelain 
Une Pucelle 
Jeune et belle. 
Vingt ans 4 la forger, il perdit son Latin 
Et de sa main, 
Tl sort enfin 
Une vieille sempiternelle. 


This was immediately followed by Ligniéres’ “‘critique en vers et en prose,”’ 
La Lettre d’Eraste sur le poéme de la Pucelle,*" answered for Chapelain by 
jean de Montigny’s Lettre d Eraste pour réponse a son Libelle contre la 
Pucelle.* Chapelain succeeded in suppressing the publication of de Li- 
gniéres’ reply to Montigny, as a result of which his adversary sent to 
Mme de La Suze La Galanterie Burlesque, composed of epigrams that de 
Ligniéres had been circulating against Ménage, Conrart, Gombauld, 
Mlle de Scudéry, among them being one 


CONTRE CHAPELAIN™® 
La France attend de Chapelain, 


2% According to Chapelain’s report to Colbert in 1662. Cf. Desmolet’s Mémoires, u, 
32, and Segrais, uvres (Amsterdam: 1723), 1, 434. 

207 For the last two of these, cf. Monconys’ Journal de Voyages (Paris: 1695), m, 11, 
323, and 328, 208 Mém. de Marolles, m1, 114. 

209 Moliére et la Médecine de son Temps (Lille: Imprimerie Danel, 1895). 

210 On examining some of de Ligniéres’ verses at the request of the author, Chapelain is 
said to have expressed the following opinion: “Monsieur le chevalier, vous avez beaucoup 
d’esprit et de bonnes rentes: c’en est assez, croyez-moi, ne faites point de vers. La qualité 
de potte est méprisable dans un homme de qualité comme vous.” Cf. Collas, Chapelain, 
pp. 259-264, for the whole story of this quarrel. 

*11 Paris: Chamhoudry, 1656.—Cf. E. Magne, Un Ami de Cyrano de Bergerac. Le 
Chevalier de Ligniéres (Paris: Sansot, s.d.), pp. 63-72. 

*2 Paris, Courbé. Lachévre, Bibliog. des Rec. Coll., m1, 422. 

4 Those against Chapelain, Conrart, and Gombauld are given on p. Ixi of Lachévre’s 
ed. of La Chronique des Chapons et des Gelinottes du Mans d’Etienne Martin de Pinchesne 
(Paris: H. Leclerc, 1907), which also contains La Pénitence, pp. 96-98. 





Ce rare et fameux escrivain, 
Une merveilleuse Pucelle: 
La cabale en dit force bien; 


1656, to retract in his ironic Pénitence. 


rien qui ne put étre utile au public.’ 


group. 


academy at the house of the Venetian resident, 


1908), pp. 227-231. 
216 M enagiana, 1, 144. 


1658 now in the Bibl. Nat. MS. f.f. 13027, fol. 119. 
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Depuis vingt ans on parle d’elle; 
Dans six mois on n’en dira rien. 


The poem was accompanied by a letter?* explaining his position, to 
which the countess took exception, however, and forced him, at Easter 


Meanwhile Montmor had also made his peace for Chapelain was pres- 
ent with Marolles and others at Moliére’s reading of Tariuffe early in 
1659 in the Montmor academy, which so impressed Ménage that he pro- 
tested against Lamoignon’s later refusal to permit its performance, say- 
ing: “C’étoit une piéce dont la morale étoit excellente, et qu’il n’y avoit 


Shortly afterwards we find Montmor and Chapelain allied in their 
support of Gilles Boileau’s candidacy. So keenly in fact did Montmor 
fee] that he violently attacked Pellisson in the Academy after the second 
scrutin and left the place with nine of his friends vowing never to return. 
But, as we have seen, he succeeded in electing his man. As a result, Mé- 
nage absented himself from the Montmor academy from 1659 to 1667, 
and on his return at that time Chapelain severed his connection with the 


All of this is consistent with Boulliau’s observation?" that, in contrast 
to the ceremonious consideration shown in the discussions of the Italian 


the Montmorians are sharper, and dispute with vehemence, since they quarrel 
about the pursuit of truth; sometimes they are eager to rail at each other, and 
jealously deny a truth, since each one, although professing to inquire and inves- 
tigate, would like to be the sole author of the truth when discovered. And if 
anyone in the course of his hunting find that truth, the others will not in the end 


214 “Te vous envois ces €pigrammes,”’ he says with all the arrogance of youth, ‘‘qui sont 
cause que les Conrarts et les Chapelains me craignent plus qu’ils ne m’ayment. Le Siécle 
m’est obligé d’avoir généreusement publié leurs défauts, et d’avoir dessillé les yeux de 


‘ ceux qui les tenoient pour des oracles. Ce n’est pas qu’on ne vist leurs imperfections mais 
on n’osoit pas les descouvrir et parler contre les Tyrans. Je n’ay jamais mieux fait que de 
m’ériger en satirique, et je suis ravy d’avoir abattu leur fierté insupportable. I] falloit que 


quelqu’un reprimast |’insolence de la vanité de la cabale. Le ciel m’a suscité pour estre 
leur fléau et pour la pousser a bout.” Cf. Collas, Chapelain, p. 262, where the answer of 
Mme de la Suze is given in full, and E. Magne, Mme de la Suze (Paris: Mercure de France, 


216 Translated by H. Brown, op. cit., pp. 78-79, from Boulliau’s Latin letter of Feb. 5, 
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share in the spoils of their own free will and pleasure, because each one con- 
siders that his own fame and glory has lost something if he grant even a blade 
cf grass to the victor and acknowledge him as the real discoverer. 


L’Académie de l’abbé d’Aubignac (1654-1673).—Early in 1654 Abbé 
d’Aubignac founded the organization called by its friends “‘l’ Académie 
des Belles-Lettres” and by its enemies “‘l’Académie des Allégoriques.” 
This assembly was to be “novatrice, libérale et progressiste’’ and to 
serve the nation in fields not reached by the French Academy. Evidently 
a manifestation of the current urge, which produced the Académie des 
Inscriptions et des Belles-Lettres in 1663 and the Académie des Sciences 
in 1664, the purpose of the Aubignac society was to examine “les ceuvres 
d’éloquence et de poésie.” This organization represented the moderns, 
being definitely designed as a reaction against two prevailing types of 
académies: first, those erudite and scientific groups, where polite conver- 
sation was sacrificed to technical jargon; and second, the literary circles 
“ou ils s’attachent opiniaétrement aux maximes que les anciens ont lais- 
sées dans leurs écrits, et... ne veulent rien chercher au dela... Il 
suffit qu’une proposition leur soit nouvelle pour étre rejétée.”’ 

Its membership?" is listed as follows in Le Mercure Galant (1672): 


directeur: d’ Aubignac; sous-directeur: de Vaumoriéres; secrétaire: Gabriel Guéret; 
Petit, (directeur succeeding d’Aubignac); Abbé de Villersain, (directeur suc- 
ceeding Petit); Chapelain,”4* de Launay, Richelet, du Perrier; Carré and Pera- 
chon, avocats au Parlement; Abbés de Villars, de Ganaret et de Saint-Germain; 
Baurin, avocat au conseil, and the marquis de Chatelet, de Vilaines and d’Arbaux. 


Recognizing their power in the success of any literary project, especially 
in the theater, d’Aubignac planned at first to include women in his 
académie and proposed to invite Mme de Villedieu,?4* Mme la marquise 
de Guibermeny, and Mme Deshouliéres. 

He was finally dissuaded from doing so but they were admitted to the 
public meetings, which took place on the first of each month at |’Hétel 
de Matignon, where a discours was given “sur la diversité des conditions 
ou l’éloquence se trouvait nécessaire.’”’ The first of these was /’ Eloquence 
du Barreau, very well presented by Blondeau “dans une assemblée, 


£99. 


composée de plusieurs personnes de qualité”; the second, /’ Eloquence 

217 Cf. Charles Arnaud, Les Théories Dramatiques en France au XVIIe Siécle (Paris: 
Picard, 1888) pp. 44-46. 

"18 According to Georges Monval. editor of the modern edition of Guéret’s La Promenade 
de Saint-Cloud (1669) (Paris: Librairie des bibliophiles, 1888), p. v, n. 2, where he also 
says that Mme Deshoulitres had been admitted. 

219 Variously known as Mile Desjardins, Mme de la Chatte, and finally as Mme Des- 
jardins, under which name she collaborated with d’Aubignac in the tragedy, Manilius, 
in 1662. 
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Militaire by the marquis de Vilaines; the third, /’ Eloquence de la Chaire 
by Abbé de Saint-Germain; the fourth by Perachon; the next two, 
POrateur™® and Si Empire de Eloquence est plus grand que celui de 
l’ Amour, by Guéret; and so on until each member had reviewed the sub- 
ject from his own angle. 

i The ordinary meetings, held twice a week at d’Aubignac’s, were 
largely devoted to poetry and the novel. Members submitted their works 
to the judgment of the académie, which advised the poet to observe “‘la 
dignité de la vie et le respect de sa parole,” and insisted that the novelist 
respect les bienséances in his choice of hero and heroine. Each was urged 
to cultivate only the genre for which he was especially qualified. As 
guides in serious poetry were recommended Malherbe, Corneille, and 
d’Aubignac’s Pratique du Thédtre; in vers galants, Voiture and Sarasin; 
in the novel, d’Urfé, La Calprenéde, and “‘Scudéry purifiée”; in transla- 
tion, Vaugelas and d’Ablancourt.! 

The old enmity between Ménage and d’Aubignac persists in the 
group’s constant ridicule of Ménage’s vanity and plagiarism.”” While 
admiring Moliére’s other plays, the Aubignac academy differed from the 
Montmor group on the question of Tartuffe, attacked by Guéret in /a 
Promenade de Saint-Cloud (1669) 

In these and other respects, their attitude towards current literature 
is indicated by Guéret’s Carte de la Cour (1663) Le Parnasse Réform’; 
La Promenade de Saint-Cloud, and La Guerre des Auteurs anciens et 
modernes®® (1671), all of which are a direct outgrowth of this académic 
and reflection of its spirit. D’Aubignac, who published La Pratique du 
Thédire in 1657, had also developed a theory for “la composition des 
sermons, des billets-doux et du roman,” some of which is revealed in his 
new novel, Macarise, (1663), ridiculed by Nicolas Boileau in the Vers 


20 This was published with Blondeau’s and Saint-Germain’s in Guéret’s Entretiens sur 
P Eloquence (Paris: Jean et René Guignard, 1666). Both of Guéret’s appeared in P. de 
Saint-Glas’ Divers Traites d’Histoire, de Morale e d’ Eloquence (1672). 

21 Cf, Le Parnasse Réformé (Paris: Thomas Jolly, 1668), pp. 79-80, and La Guerre des 
Auteurs, pp. 137-140. 

2 Qualities which they also abhor in Balzac, whom Guéret accuses of even appro- 
priating Ogier’s A pologie and of corrupting by his influence the style of Pierre Le Moyen, 
whom Guéret considers the only real poet of the moment. Cf. La Guerre des Auteurs, 
pp. 171-177, and La Promenade de Saint-Cloud, pp. 67-72, 73-75, and 89-94, 

% Thid., pp. 48-62. 

%% Paris: P. Trabouillet, 1663. Some copies are printed by Loyson. 

#5 Paris: Théodore Girard, 1671. It was bound with Le Parnasse Réformé. La Promenade 
de Saint-Cloud was intended to form a trilogy with these two but did not appear until 
1751 with the fragments of the Borboniana at the end of Fr. Bruys’ Mémoires Historiques. 
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pour metire au-devant de la Macarise.™ Indeed these last two académies 
carry forward us into the period of Boileau. He is attacked by the Aubi- 
gnac party which, under the banner of Chapelain, had constituted itself 
champion of the victims of Boileau,”’ while Lamoignon continued to 
entertain their enemy and to approve of his work despite the protests of 
Chapelain.”* According to Ménage, Lamoignon even encouraged the 
young satirist to compose Chapelain Décoiffé for his own diversion and 
that of his circle.”° 

After the Aubignac académie had operated for two years and the utility 
of the project had been proven, at least to the satisfaction of its own 
members, the founder presented his Discours au Roi sur l’établissement 
d’une seconde Académie dans la ville de Paris,™° proposing the incorpora- 
tion of this association as an académie royale to supplement the French 
Academy. For he felt that Paris might easily accommodate two official 
literary academies, when Florence had four and there were numerous 
others scattered throughout Italy. Here in eighteen sections are pre- 
sented the need and advantages of such a scheme. Among these are: the 
stimulation of competition as produced by the jeux floraux, and the ad- 
vantage of encouraging those not committed to any obligation to the 
public 
qui voulussent joindre ensemble leur étude et leur travail pour la restauration 
des belles-lettres, pour remettre en usage les graces de l’éloquence et relever la 
majesté de la poésie, pour rechercher dans les restes de l’antiquité ce qui s’est 
égaré par le temps, et nous dévoiler les mystéres de la nature, pour enrichir 
leur siécle de quelque nouvelle connoissance et donner 4 la posterité le désir de 
mieux faire par le commencement de quelques merveilles.™ 

*%6 Cf. Euores de Boileau, ed. Berriat-Saint-Prix (Paris: C. H. Langlois, 1830), «1, 447, 
Poésies Diverses XXVII. This novel appeared as Macarise, ou la Reine des Iles Fortunées, 
histoire allégorique (Paris). 

27 La Promenade, pp. 7-29. 

"8 Boileau had attacked Chapelain privately in 1663. Whereupon the victim, according 
to Des Réaux, complained to Lamoignon that it was unworthy of him to receive such a 
man in his house. The latter then offered to reconcile the two but neither would consent 
and Boileau composed the epigram to Lamoignon beginning “‘Chapelain vous renonce et 
se met en courroux.”” Cf. E. Magne, Bibliographie Générale des @uvres de Nicolas Boileau 
(Paris: L. Giraud-Badin, 1929), m, 145. 

229 M enagiana, 1, 145-146, which gives the text of this satire on pp. 146-161. A careful 
investigation of more recent discussions of the composition of this satire offers nothing 
essentially contradictory to this statement. 

*%0 Published by Dubreuil in 1664 with a privilége of Jan. 15, 1656, enregistrement of 
Jan. 26, 1656, and achevé d’imprimer of Dec. 3, 1656. It is reproduced in Pellisson, Hist. 
de l’Acad. fr., 11, 498-502. 

*! Although he was sincere in his opinions in all probability, it must be remembered 
that d’Aubignac had never succeeded in entering the French Academy and that his long 
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His plea was not heard. But the hope expressed at the end of this Dis- 

cours*® was realised, for the académie apparently met until his death on 
May 11, 1673. On d’Aubignac’s retirement to Nemours in 1670, the 
meetings continued in the home of Abbé de Villersain, until he in turn 
left Paris to take up his duties as bishop of Senez in April, 1671. Al- 
though Georges Monval"* says that they stopped at this time, they may 
have been carried on by de Vaumoriéres for Le Mercure Galant an- 
nounced in 1673 “que l’abbé d’Aubignac est mort et que son académie 
cessa par son trépas.” In making the same statement, Boscheron re- 
gretfully adds: 
Ce n’est pas que M. de Vaumoriéres et M. l’Evéque de Senez auparavant Abbé 
de Villersain, chez lequel s’étoit tenue quelque temps cette Académie, ne fus- 
sent trés-capables de la soutenir, s’ils eussent voulu s’en donner la peine. Mais 
le premier aimoit trop son divertissement, et l’autre étoit trop attaché 4 son 
Diocése.™ 

L’ Académie de Guillaume de Lamoignon (1659- _).—During one of 
their usual suppers and chats on May 18, 1659, Guillaume de Lamoignon, 
président du Parlement de Paris, proposed to his companions Gui Patin, 
Charpentier, and président Miron that they invite de Blancmesnil and 
Charles Patin to join them in forming a small académie to meet weekly 
at his beautiful Renaissance town house across from Mme de Sévigné’s 
at the corner of the rue Pavée and the rue des Francs-Bourgeois.2* By 
August 12, 1667, the group had grown to nineteen and the meetings 
were held every Monday from five to seven oclock?® Later the member- 
ship was fixed at twenty-six.” In addition to the original six, it included 
at one time or another: 


de Marillac, conseiller d’ Etat and brother-in-law of Lamoignon, Nicolas Boileau, 
Racine, Bossuet, Bourdaloue,™* Pellisson, Ménage, Huet, the Latin poets 





association with the salons, from that of la vicomtesse d’Auchy to Mlle de Scudéry, had 
imparted to him a practical attitude towards literary circles quite foreign to the other 
groups studied here. 

282 Where he says that although not yet equal to the French Academy: “Que ne pouvons- 
nous point espérer quand nos travaux auront été communs dans |’espace de vingt ans, 
quand nous aurons mis en société nos méditations, nos recherches, nos veilles, nos efforts?” 

23 In his edition of La Promenade de Saint-Cloud, p. v, n. 2. 

24 Cf. Lettre de Monsieur Boscheron a Monsieur de... contenant un Abrégé de la Vie de 
VPAbbé d’Aubignac et l Histoire de ses Ouvrages, signed Aug. 25, 1715, and published as 
Article V of A. H. Sallengre’s Mémoires de Littérature (La Haye: Henri du Sauzet, 1715), 
1, 311. This letter and Arnaud, op. cit., pp. 44-52, are the two most important sources for 
information on this group. 

23 Patin, Correspondance, p. 288, Lettre a Falconnet le 20 mai 1659. 

2% Vuilhorgne, p. 62. %37 Samfiresco, p. 28. 

238 Bourdaloue and Racine are mentioned with Boileau and Patin as most assiduous 
visitors. Cf. Rymaille des plus belles Bibliothiéres, p. 91. 
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Vavasseur, René Rapin, Jean Lucas, Jean Commire, P. de la Rue, Pierre Petit, 
J.-B. Santeuil,¥* and Pierre Le Moyne™®; the Beauvais historian, Godefroid 
Hermant; Jean de Nully, the geographer; the Picard, Samson; de Saint-Amour, 
Fourcroy,™ and the librarian of the house, Adrien Baillet. 


Patin* performed his duties as “‘nouvelliste de l’académie avec esprit 
et art.” The meetings were held in Paris in winter and at BAville in sum- 
mer. They were opened by the reading of a paper carefully prepared by 
one of the members and followed by a keen and often witty discussion 
by the rest, as we find for instance in their reception of Rapin’s Paralléle 
d’ Aristote et de Platon and in the dispute between Ménage and Lamoig- 
non on a certain passage of Marcus Aurelius. Indeed, the host had a 
profound knowledge of Plutarch, Cicero, and Tacitus, ‘“‘qui ne sont pas 
de mauvais originaux,” says Patin.*“ Besides important works on law, 
theology, and philosophy, the Lamoignon library “avoit, en littérature 
ancienne et moderne de quoi charmer les esprits les plus cultivés,’” 
with whom he spent whatever leisure he could steal from his onerous 
duties at the Palais. 


Bien souvent dans les conférences (de |’académie) i] paioit plus de sa personne 
sur le champ, que les autres avec toute leur préparation. Tout le monde sait 
qu’il ne pouvoit soufrir ni les discours libres ni les escrits qui en approchoient. 


This set the tone for his académie, for 


il aimoit les Savans, mais il étoit délicat 4 les estimer pour tels; et si les mceurs 
ne s’accordoient pas avec la science, on n’avoit auprés de lui ni credit ni entrée. 
A plusieurs reprises, il avoit félicité Boileau d’avoir purgé la satire de la saleté 
qui lui avoit été jusqu’alors comme affectée. 


It was this quality that first aroused Lamoignon’s esteem for Boileau, 
reciprocated in Le Lutrin**” by his exaltation of the piety, probity, and 
zeal of Ariste** (Lamoignon). The theme of this satire was suggested to 


%9 Vissac, pp. 88, 198-199. Lamoignon, who was marquis de Baville, has entertained 
these Latin poets at his estate, whose charms they sing in numerous poems composed at 
this time. 

*° Who dedicated to Lamoignon his Satire de la Fortune, Lettre Morale, published in 
1660, later inserted in his Entretiens et Lettres Poétiques (1665), and reproduced by Fleuret 
et Perceau in Les Satires Francoises du XVI Te Siécle. , 70-90. 

*1 Whom he made bailli de Baville and celebrated his installation with a big dinner. Cf. 
Menagiana, 11, 189, 

*2 Vuilhorgne, p. 67. 43 Menagiana, 1, 206-207. 

*# Sainte-Beuve, Lundis, vim, 126-127. 46 Rymaille, p. 91. 

* Patin, Correspondance, pp. 275, 278, 290, 313, 345, 355-356, and 364. 

*7 Four chants in 1674 and the whole work in 1683. Cf. Magne’s Bibliographie, 1, 165- 
166, 218-221, and 240-245. 

™8 Mary T. Noss, La Sensibilité de Boileau (Paris: J. Gamber, 1932), pp. 106, 139-140, 
and the Avis au Lecteur du Lutrin, ed. Berriat-Saint-Prix, 11, 282-284. 
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him by Lamoignon, who plays here the very réle he had enacted in his 
own académie on effecting a reconciliation between Vavasseur and Rapin 
in their deadlock over the latter’s Réfléxions sur la Poétique d’ Aristote.2* 

In time, Boileau came to be the most important factor in the Lamci- 
gnon circle where, after their more formal discussions, contemporary 
works like Racine’s plays™° and the productions of Boileau, Bossuct, 
and Bourdaloue were read. Lively discussions on current ideas took place 
in a milieu composed of Jesuits, Jansenists, and “libertins.”” Ménage and 
Mme de Sévigné give vivid impressions of two such disputes in which 
Boileau figures. The first of these was the critic’s reaction to a conver- 
sation in which some casuists maintained that one is not obliged to love 
God. The other occurred in the midst of an argument where Boileau 
insisted that the ancients were superior to all moderns except Pascal.” 

In personnel, time, and tone, this last of our literary circles bridges the 
gap between the Early Classical period and the full fruition of that liter- 
ature in the Siécle de Louis XIV. 

JOSEPHINE DE BoER 
Wittenberg College 


%9 Menagiana, 1, 206-207. 

250 Magne quotes an undated letter postponing for a week the reading of a play on which 
Racine was still working. Cf. Bibliographie, 1, 212. 

51 Noss also points out that this circle exercised a most salutary influence over Boileau’s 
own life after 1670. Cf. op. cit., pp. 59-61. 








XLII 


LENTEN CASTS AND THE NURSERY: EVIDENCE FOR 
THE DATING OF CERTAIN RESTORATION PLAYS 


N determining more narrowly the date of A Session of the Poets, 

commonly ascribed to John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, c. 1676, the 
dating of the play Wits Led by the Nose has proved to be of prelimi- 
nary concern, since it contains the first known reference to A Session.! 
Wits Led has on the title-page verso “August 1677,’ the date when it 
was licensed for printing, but there is no external evidence for the date 
of composition or of its acting at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane? 
Falling back on internal evidence, we find this not explicit, but of a 
significance beyond the dating. The internal evidence for the acting 
date offers a clue to an unsettled question of identity: who made up the 
“younger part” of the King’s or Duke’s Company that acted in Lent, 
and what relation if any did these actors bear to the Nursery? The 
answer to this may provide another principle for determining the acting 
date of certain Restoration plays—the principle, namely, that a par- 
ticular set of actor’s names in a dramatis persone may have a seasonal 
significance. 

We turn to the Prologue of Wits Led, where is concentrated the evi- 
dence for the date of acting. The Prologue is “Intended to be spoke 


by Sir Symon Credulous. Written by F. W. Gent.” Sir Symon, who 
lives up to his name in the farcical subplot of the play, here comes upon 
the stage “like a Country Gentleman” and discovers a playbill on the 
door of the theatre: 


What's here? never Acted before, Hey-day! 
This certainly is some insipid Play. 

Wits lead [sic] by the Nose, J Gad I’de best retire, 
They’le find me out to be some Country Squire; 
And then for certain though I’m not a Wit, 
They’le thrust me ’mongst my Brethren in the Pit. 


A moment later he “offers to go, but returns”’; 


Gad should I stay, they’d cheat me with pretence 
Of a new Play call’d Country Innocence, 
Or what was worst of all, the Devil take her, 


1See R. G. Ham, R. E. S., Vol. rx, July, 1933. 

? The acting date is ordinarily given as c. September 1677. So Allardyce Nicoll, A History 
of the Restoration Drama, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1928), p. 355. Professor Nicoll writes me 
that in his MS notes on the Hand-list of Restoration Plays, he has: ‘possibly the summer of 
1677.’ M. Summers sets the date down as definitely September. A Bibliography of the 
Restoration Drama (London, [1935]), p. 36. 
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A Debauch’'d Chambermaid forsooth turn’d Quaker. 
These little Tricks, so often put on Wits, 

Made me forswear to come in either Pits. 

Midnight’s Intreagues, and Conjerer de France, 
Insipid fribling and unruly dance 

So turn’d my stomach— 

I talk as if concern’d at what they doe, 

I Gad Dear Brethren tis for none but you. 

It grieves my heart to see you yawn i’ th’ Pit. 


He continues, lamenting the ruin of the theatre and the desertion of the 
audience to the rival Dorset Garden. Sir Symon is clearly referring to 
plays fresh in the mind of his audience. His jibe at the “‘pretence of a 
new Play call’d Country Innocence” is double-edged, for not only was 
The Couniry Innocence an old play warmed over,’ but so too was Wits 
Led By the Nose, the play Sir Symon was about to act in.‘ No record of 
Midnight's Intreagues is known, other than this line of Sir Symon’s® and 
we turn our attention to the dates of the two remaining plays: John 
Leanerd’s The Country Innocence, and Thomas Porter’s (?) The French 
Conjurer .® 

We have no record of the date when The Country Innocence was acted. 
We know only that it was licensed for printing April 6, 1677,’ though 


we learn from the Epistle Dedicatory that public performances had 
preceded the printing by some time.* The play contains no recognized 
clue to the date of production unless in the list of its actors. But when we 
examine the cast,® we find the most important actors of the King’s 


* It is a reprint, slightly altered, of The Country Girl, 1647, whose author, according to 
the title page, was ““T. B.,” taken by A. H. Bullen (D.N.B.) to be Thomas Brewer. John 
Leanerd calls himself the author of The Country Innocence. 

‘ This is Wm. Chamberlayne’s Love’s Victory, 1658, with a new farcical subplot substi- 
tuted. The author, perhaps Chamberlayne himself, is not indicated. 

5 M. Summers (op. cit., p. 142), on the evidence of this line, gives ““Midnight’s Intrigues”’ 
as the title of a play acted at Dorset Garden in the spring of 1677, but that may be only 
an approximation of the title and we might with equal justice give the play to Drury 
Lane, since Sir Symon is jibing at both houses. 

6 Langbaine does not list The French Conjurer under “Thomas Porter” but under ‘‘T. P.” 
in his list of “Supposed Authors.” The Lives and Characters, 1699, p. 152. 

7 So the title-page reads. j 

® In the Epistle Dedicatory, Leanerd speaks of Fortune ‘‘robbing me of the Honour of 
my Plays continuance for that time [after ‘the first, second, and other times it was acted’]; 
by a Mischance which hapned to one, whose Part was too considerable to be quickly, 
studied.” A. Nicoll (op. cit.,) has for the acting date: “D. L. c. April 1677.”” M. Summers, 
in his edition of Roscius Anglicanus, gives this date as Feb. 1676/7 on p. 97, and as March, 
1677, on p. 233. In The Playhouse of Pepys (London, 1935), p. 413, he says it was acted 
in Lent, 1677. 

* As printed in first ed. 
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Company absent. It is a cast of lesser lights, very similar to that which 
acted the same author’s Rambling Justice (D. L., c. March, 1667/8). 
On this latter cast Genest remarks that “‘it is clear from the names of 
the performers, that it was a Nursery play.’”° Genest for the same reason 
holds that Wits Led was “pretty clearly” acted at the Nursery. Now the 
cast of Wits Led, like that of the Rambling Justice, is very similar to the 
cast of The Country Innocence. Though Genest judges the first two to be 
Nursery plays, yet he says of The Country Innocence that “it seems to 
have been acted by the younger part of the Company in Lent.’" 
Here he refers not to the Nursery, but to the practice of allowing the 
“younger part” of the main companies to act for their own profit on 
Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent.” 

Genest’s statement that Wits Led was a Nursery play is made suspect 
by the Prologue, in which Sir Symon refers to the desertion from “‘our 
stage” to the rival Dorset Garden. This proves him to be speaking in 
the main theatre at Drury Lane, for the Nursery at this period" be- 
longed to both the King’s and Duke’s Companies and there could be 
no “rival theatre” to the Nursery.’ This confusion in the mind of 
Genest between the Nursery and the young actors (or “younger part 
of the house’), is a confusion still shared by writers, and one well 
worth clearing up. 


It can be resolved, I think, if we examine the group called the “young 
men and women of the house” and distinguish between “younger” and 
“older” actors not on the basis of their actual age or experience but on 
that of their financial position in the two companies. The clue to this 
distinction we find in a passage from Pepys. On 21 March, 1666/7 he 
wrote: 


I alone out and to the Duke of York’s playhouse, where unexpectedly I come 
to see only the young men and women of the house act; they having liberty to 
act for their own profit in Wednesdays and Fridays this Lent." 


10 Some Account of the English Stage, 1, 226. For a list of the three casts here under dis- 
cussion, see below. 11 Op. cit., 1, 200. 

12M. Summers writes that Genest conveys a false impression here by speaking of the 
“younger part of the Company,” as though The Country Innocence were lightly regarded. 
“T have no doubt the case . . . was as good a rally as could be contrived. Indeed some ex- 
cellent actors took part.” The Playhouse of Pepys (London, 1935), p. 413. 

18 See L. Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), 
p. 217. 

™ See the royal patent for the Nursery reprinted in The Shakespeare Society’s Papers, 
111, 162-169. 

6 This passage is quoted by Genest (oP. cit., 1, 152-153) but the true significance is not 
seen. 
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The company did better than Pepys expected, “without the great 
actors ... but yet far short of what they do when they are there.”’ This 
comment precludes the view taken by W. J. Lawrence that this was a 
cast from the Nursery allowed to play in one of the main houses.'* On 
that date, 21 March 1666/7, Pepys certainly did not see a cast from the 
Nursery, for not till 24 February 1667/8 did he see the Nursery: 


after dinner ...to the Nursery, where none of us ever were before... . the 
acting not much worse [than we looked for], because I expected as bad as could 
be: and I was not much mistaken, for it was so. However, I was pleased well 
to see it once... 


On the next day, Pepys went again to the Nursery to see “whether they 
did a comedy better than a tragedy; but they do it both alike, in the 
meanest manner .. . I shall see them no more.””!? 

On 27 March, 1668, a Friday in Lent, when (if Lawrence were right), 
the Nursery cast would be acting in one of the main theatres, Pepys went 
to the Nursery. But “they did not act.” If the Nursery troupe had been 
in the habit of acting in a main theatre during Lent, Pepys would have 
known it and not gone to an empty Nursery. 

What is of most interest to us in Pepys’s entry of 21 March, 1666/7, 
is that during Lent the young players of the Duke’s House were allowed 
to give performances, the profit from which entirely accrued to them. 
Let us examine the normal financial position of the actors in the Duke's 
House. On 18 July, 1674, the company stock was owned by eleven per- 
sons.'® Of this number five were actors: Henry Harris, Betterton, Wm. 
Smith, J. Nokes, and Underhill; and these actor-sharers were paid with 
a percentage of the gate receipts in proportion to their individual shares 
of stock. The rest of the acting company were hirelings. Regardless of 

16 “‘Restoration Stage Nurseries,” Archiv fiir das Studium der neuern Sprachen und Litera- 
turen (1914), p. 301. Commenting on this entry in Pepys, Lawrence writes: “The point 
largely depends upon whether we are justified in assuming with Genest that ‘the young 
men and women of the house’ were the Nursery Players.” But having asked this vital 
question, he discusses it no further and assumes throughout the article that Pepys is 
speaking here of Nursery Players. and that the two groups—‘“‘young actors” and Nursery 
Players—were one and the same. Lawrence concludes that “the Nursery players [were 
allowed] to perform in the ordinary theatres during Lent, when the casts of their plays 
were sometimes augmented by the drafting in of a few of the regular players.” Rather, as 
we shall see, the regular players, who in Lent were “‘the young men and women,”’ may have 
taken in one or two apprentices from the Nursery. 

17 Pepys’s comment makes it certain he had not on 21 March 1666/7 seen the Nursery 
cast as Lawrence assumes, but part of the Duke’s Company rather, for Pepys had been 
agreeably surprised by the acting of the ‘‘young men and women of the house” instead of 


disgusted as he is here at the Nursery. 
18 See L. Hotson, of. cit., p. 231. I am indebted to Hotson for the following lists of share- 


holders in both the Duke’s and King’s Companies. 
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age or experience they depended largely upon a fixed salary. It was 
this group, the hirelings, who were allowed in Lent to produce their 
own plays and to get what profit they could from gate receipts without 
being obliged to pay anything to the actor-sharers. 

This allowance is exactly described in the Epilogue written by Settle 
for The Careless Lovers of Ravenscroft.'® Jibing at the noisy spectacles, 
the “Stage’s Men of War,” the speaker says: 


All’s Prize that in their Thunders-reach they meet; 
Their mighty First-Rate Strength so great appears; 
We Younger Actors seem but Privateers: 

And like true Pickr’oons [sic], this time we choose; 
Where the Great Ships lye by, the Capers cruze....*° 
How e’re we Adventurers so little Stake, 

’Tis all clear Profit whatsoe’re we Take; 

Whils’t they from the large Booty they had got, 

Pay Tribute to the Force that set them out.» 


The “older” actors, in other words, have to pay part of their booty, the 
gate receipts, to share-holders who have financed the company,” while 
the “young” actors get all the booty (that is, all the gate receipts) on 
occasions like the present. The occasion was Lent. When The Careless 
Lovers was published, Ravenscroft wrote an apology for its errors of 
haste: “It was written at the desire of the Young men of the Stage, and 
given them for a Lenten-play—they asked it not above a week before 
Shrove Tuesday.” 

We are now informed who were the actor-sharers and who the hire- 
lings in the Duke’s Company;* let us examine certain casts to test our 
belief that the “‘young actors” and the hirelings were identical. In The 
Careless Lovers, a Lenten play, Smith was in the chief rdle, supported 
by Angell, Cademan, Sherwood, “‘Norrice” and the actresses Clough, 
Burroughs, Leigh, Osborn, and Norris. We have here an established 
cast of “young men and women” of the Duke’s Company,™ a norm 


19 Acted D. G. March 1672/3. 

*° The contrast contained in the metaphor appears to change here. “Those Murdering 
Playes, the Stage’s Men of War” is contrasted throughout, however, not with the “Younger 
Actors” themselves but with the unostentatious plays put on by the “Younger Actors.” 

*! The italics are mine. 

#2 These share-holders might be actors, or might not as in the case of Dame Davenant. 

*3 The one or more actors in these Lenten casts who do not appear in the regular ones 
were probably temporary recruits from the Nursery. 

*4 On 3 March 1668/9, a Wednesday in Lent, Pepys saw The Lady’s Tryall acted at the 
Duke’s Theatre “only by the young people of the house,” 2 phrase which might suggest, 
even more than his “young men and women,” actors young in years. Even though oid 
troupers were in the Lenten casts, the absence of the actor-sharers would give réles to more 
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by which to examine others. None of these actors had shares in the 
theatre; but in March, 1672/3, shortly after the date of The Careless 
Lovers, Smith became an actor-sharer, and as such his name appears 
in the document of 18 July 1674.% Thereafter he appears in casts only 
when the principal actors, like Betterton and Harris, are also present, 
and he appears no more in the Lenten casts. 

Smith, at the time of The Careless Lovers, 1672/3, could have been 
called a “‘young”’ player only in the sense that he was paid with wages. 
We find his name in the cast of Stapylton’s The Slighted Maid in Febru- 
ary 1662/3. By 1666, as we know from Pepys, he was in high esteem as 
an actor;* and in October, 1667, he was thought to be even better in 
the principal réle of The Villain than Betterton, whose place Smith was 
temporarily taking.?” Nor was Angell a young actor in 1673: he had been 
in Rhodes’ Company in 1659, and was one of Davenant’s original men, 
starring in comic réles at least as early as 22 February, 1667/8.7* Cade- 
man had signed up with Davenant for thirty shillings a week in 1662 
and continued as a hireling till 1695.2° Sherwood had played in How- 
ward’s The Six Days Adventure in 1671. Norris had joined less than a 
year after November, 1660.*° We find him playing in Howard’s The 
Women’s Conquest, November, 1670,and as Malcolm in the revival of M ac- 
beth, 1673. Of the women in the cast of The Careless Lovers, Mrs. Norris 
was among those first engaged by Davenant in 1661; in 1673 she was 
no longer a young woman of the House. At this time, however, no shares 
of theatre stock were held by actresses, all of whom would therefore 
have been hirelings, and in the financial sense “young women.” Their 
presence or absence cannot be used so readily to indicate Lenten casts, 
but it is probable that when the actor-sharers dropped out in Lent, 
the leading actresses did so too.*! Plays were given at times for the bene- 





of the young and inexperienced, and the cast would appear predominantly young to a 
seasoned critic like Pepys. Unfortunately The Lady’s Tryall was a revival and no record 
is left of that particular Lenten cast. 

25 See Hotson, of. cit., p. 231. 26 Pepys, 14 Nov. 1666. 

27 Idem, 24 Oct. 1667. 28 See Pepys for that date. 

29 See ‘‘The Case of Philip Cademan,” L. C. 7/3, reprinted by A. Nicoll, op. cit., pp. 329- 
330. Cademan was born in 1643. As he was Davenant’s stepson, it is not surprising to find 
him playing an important réle in Stapylton’s The Slighted Maid in Feb. 1662/3, just after 
his admission to the company. He was severely wounded in 1673 and though he was a 
hireling till 1695, his wages after 1673 constituted a pension. 

3° See Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Summers, p. 20. 

*! The important point for us is that the presence of women like Mrs. Norris proves that 
the phrase “‘young men and women” cannot be taken literally and never suggests appren- 
tices in a Nursery. 
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fit of a single actress or for the women alone;* and these benefits made 
up to the leading actresses for their lack of a share in the percentage 
profits of Lenten plays.* 

Town-Shifts, or the Suburb-Justice, by John Revet, was acted in 
1671.% Genest writes that “it was licensed May 2, 1671—and had per- 
haps been acted at the Nursery in the preceding Lent.’ But as Genest 
lists the play among those given at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1671, he 
betrays his erroneous belief that the King’s and Duke’s Companies 
each had a Nursery and that Town-Shifts was acted at the Nursery 
of the Duke’s Company. Among the cast were Cademan, Angell, 
Norris, Sherwood, and Sandford, who was then a noted actor. Med- 
bourne had been recruited by Davenant sometime in 1661*’ and was not 
too young in 1663 to play an old lord in Stapylton’s The Slighted Maid. 
Genest was right in thinking it a Lenten cast, but how could he have 
believed that actors like these had gone back for the time being to the 
Nursery? They were still hirelings, however; while missing from the 
cast were the actor-sharers, such as Nokes and Underhill, who ordinarily 
played the chief comic réles in the Duke’s Company. It will be noted 
that the cast of The Town-Shifts closely parallels that of The Careless 
Lovers, a known Lenten play, and that it was acted in the early spring. 

Let us assume that Lenten casts were always made up of hirelings 
whether young or old; does it follow that all casts which did without the 
actor-sharers were therefore Lenten? There may have been slack seasons 
other than Lent when hirelings exclusively made up the casts, though 
not allowed probably the Lenten right to act for their own profit. For 
example, Pordage’s Herod and Mariamne, with a cast of hirelings, has 
left a record only of a non-Lenten performance. In a list of plays at 
Dorset Garden, in the Lord Chamberlain’s records, a production of 
Herod and Mariamne is dated ‘“‘Oct. 28, 1673.’* Either on this date 

® See Pepys for 28 Sept. 1668, the women’s day or benefit at the play-house. Settle’s 
Ambitious Slave, 1694, was given to the women, and probably also Porter’s The French 
Conjurer. See below. 

% The actresses who were not important enough to have individual benefits and who, 
like all actresses, were on a salary, had presumably in Lent their own chance to share in 
the gate receipts. The “‘young men and women of the house”’ were probably then on equal 
terms, even though Ravenscroft wrote that The Careless Lovers was given to the young 
men for a Lenten Play. The men would naturally have assumed the management. 

* A. Nicoll has “‘c. April’ on other grounds than that of cast. M. Summers gives “‘March, 
1671.” The Playhouse of Pepys, p. 386. 3 Op. cit., 1, 120. 

*® As early as 1662, he had been playing stellar réles, such as Malignii in The Villain. 

57 See Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Summers, p. 20. 

*8 Reprinted by A. Nicoll, “Charles II at the Theatre.—II,” LTLS, Sept. 21, 1922, pp. 
600-601; and idem, Restoration Drama, p. 310. 
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or some other the play was given actually at the L. I. F. theatre, disused 
since the Duke’s Company had left it in November, 1671, for the new 
Dorset Garden Theatre. The title page of the edition of 1674 has 
“Acted at the Duke’s Theatre,” but the Prologue is “spoken at the 
Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields.’”** In the Prologue it is stated that the 
play had refused twelve years to engage, after it was written, and now 
stoops 

... at last t’appear upon this Stage, 

In a damn’d House, and in as damn’d a Dress. 


This indicates that the play did appear first at L. I. F. But it may have 
been seen later in Dorset Garden too; for, as Settle wrote to the Duchess 
of Albemarle in the dedication, “it has appeared, so often favour’d 
by your Grace’s Presence, and sometimes by your commands.” The 
production of October 28, 1673, may have been one of these many 
which followed the original one in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and may have 
been given in Dorset Garden, as the Lord Chamberlain’s record and the 
title-page state. The first production, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, may then 
have been earlier in 1673, perhaps in Lent. In that case the original 
cast had their names printed with the play, though the performance of 
October 28 at the main theatre may have enlisted one or more of the 
actor-sharers. 

Genest says that “the names of the performers make it clear that it 
did not come out at L. I. F., before the Duke’s Company had left that 
theatre—it was probably a Lenten play.”’ Genest lists the play under 
“D. G. 1673” in his Some Account of the English Stage. His inference, 
therefore, is that “the younger part of the company” were allowed by 
Betterton, the manager of the D. G., to open up the disused Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, for their customary Lenten performance. Professor Nicoll, 
however, presumes that Betterton would require his old house only “for 
use as a nursery.”*° This would have been practically impossible, since, 
in setting up a nursery there, Betterton would have become involved 
with Killigrew, the co-patentee of the already existing Nursery. In 
regard to the cast also, Genest’s conjecture is better than Professor 
Nicoll’s, for Herod and Marimne was certainly not acted by apprentices. 
Smith took the lead, supported by Medbourne, Crosby, John Lee, 
Norris, Anthony Leigh, Gillow, and the actresses Spencer, Mary Lee, 
and Osborn. Smith, Medbourne, and Norris, as we have seen, were old 
troupers in 1673. John Crosby, too, was an early member of the Duke’s 


% Nicoll (ibid.) explains how Betterton could have been using his old theatre in Oct. 
1673, as well as his new D. G. theatre, Killigrew having recently given up his temporary 
occupancy of the L.L.F. 4° Op. cit., p. 289. 
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Company and played a not unimportant réle in Howard’s The Womens 
Conquest (L. I. F., Nov., 1670).“ Anthony Leigh played a principal part 
in Arrowsmith’s The Reformation (D. G., Sept., 1673) with a cast includ- 
ing Sandford, Underhill, and Harris—among the oldest and best mem- 
bers of the company. Leigh and Gillow are mentioned by Downes as 
having come into the company “about this time [1673];’’ yet a majority 
of those who acted Herod and Mariamne at Lincoln’s Inn Fields were 
of considerable standing. Though there is not conclusive data here to 
support our contention about Lenten casts, neither has the apparent 
evidence proven to be sound: that a play had been put on by long ex- 
perienced hirelings at another time than Lent.® 


Let us now apply the test of Lenten casts to one of the three plays 
in which we are interested for a dating of Wits Led by the Nose. Among 
the objects of Sir Symon’s raillery in the prologue to that play is the 
“Conjerer de France” put on by the rival House (the Duke’s), whose 
Lenten actors we have just been considering. The cast of The French 
Conjurer (Porter’s?) was made up of Percival, Norris, Crosby, Gillow, 
Anthony Leigh, John Lee, Jevon, Richards; and the actresses Barry, 
Leigh, Norris, and Hughs. Though no actor-sharers are included, the 
greater number of these hirelings are men of experience, and some of 
long standing. They are certainly not of the Nursery. Norris, Crosby, 
and Leigh (as we have seen), were of years’ standing. Percival had 
played in Hamlet, 1675, and took the chief character part of Old Money- 
love in Tom Essence, September, 1676. This argues him an actor of ex- 
perience and ability at this period. Gillow also took a considerable réle 
in Tom Essence after being in the company about three years.“ Jevon 
also had been with them for that length of time.” In May 1675, he 
played “fa Chinese Prince and Commander” in Settle’s Conquest of 
China, and by March, 1676, was highly enough regarded to be given the 
réle of Young Bellair in The Man of Mode. He had a year’s more experi- 
ence by the time of The French Conjurer. John Richards, as Downes tells 
had been recruited by Davenant in 1660. 

“ In November, 1662, he had acted a boy’s part in Ignoramus at Whitehall. He had grad- 
uated from a nursery, in experience at least, long before 1673. 

© Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Summers, p. 35. Leigh played Old Bellair in The Man of Mode, 
March, 1676. 

“In some cases a single actor-sharer may have helped out the hirelings at Lent, and 
probably for the sake of his name on the bill been well paid for it. Duffett’s The Amorous 
Old-W oman was played entirely by hirelings at the King’s Theatre though an actor-sharer, 
Mohun, spoke the Prologue. Nicoll has the date “‘c. March, 1674.” Summers definitely 
calls it a Lenten play. The Playhouse of Pepys, p. 400. 


“ Downes (Rosc. Ang., ed. Summers, p. 35) states that ‘Mr. Gillo’ came in c. 1673. 
 Thid. 
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This cast answers the description of a Lenten group of hirelings. In 
addition, there are probable allusions to Lent in the play itself.“ Yet 
our picture of Lenten plays may be modified here by one circumstance. 
In the Prologue to The French Conjurer it is said: 


Since ’tis the Womens Play, I hope you will excuse 
Whate’re we bring— 


This points to a benefit performance for the actresses. Once, as we know, 
the “women’s play” had been given in September;*’ but there is no 
reason to believe that an autumn date in 1668 had set so strong a prece- 
dent. By 1677, Lent may have become the usual season for benefits. 
If one type of benefit was firmly established then—namely, that in 
which all the hirelings had gate receipts in place of wages—other types 
of benefit would tend to take place then, or even for a single occasion 
to replace the first type. The French Conjurer may have been a women’s 
benefit in Lent. Sir Symon, in the Prologue to Wits Led, is alluding in 
any case to a play strongly suggesting Lent. As his tone is that of timely 
satire against plays fresh in the minds of his audience, the probability 
grows that Sir Symon’s own play was a Lenten one.“ 


“ Licensed for printing August 2, 1677. On the basis of this, Nicoll (0p. cit.) gives the 
date of production: “c. July 1677.” However, the play has evidence of being acted in early 
spring, probably Lent: (1) In the Prologue, the French Conjurer himself speaks of ‘‘de 
French Troop at toder end o’ Town.” This must refer to the company newly arrived in 
Feb. 1676/7. On February 5 the theatre in Whitehall was ordered to be got ready for them. 
See L. C. 5/141, p. 528, quoted by Nicoll, op. cit., p. 342. The earlier the allusion was made 
after that date, the more pointed it would have been. The French troupe was in London 
as late as May 29. See L. C. 5/142, p. 38, quoted by Nicoll, op. cit., p. 317. This is the last 
record of the visit. The French Conjurer could not have referred to ‘‘de French Troop,” in 
any case, as late as “‘c. July 1677.” (2) The French Conjurer reminds his audience explicitly 
of the Lenten season when he says: ‘‘Begar, var me in London in tis garb on St. Taffe’s 
day, me should be hang on te signe-post for te Jack-a-Lent.”’ (Act 1, Scene i.) The Welsh 
festival of St. David’s (“‘St. Taffie’s”) Day came in Lent—March 1—and was celebrated 
by the wearing of leeks in the hat by some of the English as well as the Welsh. The leek 
would also suggest Lenten fare. 

47 See Pepys, 28 Sept., 1668. 

«8 We must still allow, in generalizing about minor casts, for the possibility that certain 
plays were put on by hirelings at other times then Lent. Tom Essence had a cast like that 
of The French Conjurer: Percival, Crosby, Norris, Gillow, Anth. Leigh, Richards. A. Nicoll 
has the date of its production: c. Sept. 1676, without definite evidence. The Constant Nymph 
had a similar cast: Percival, Gillow, Richards, Medbourne and Jevon. A. Nicoll has: c. 
July 1677. The Dedication seems at first to put the date some time in the summer. The 
author tells us how badly the play was acted because the chief parts were taken by women 
and “‘as for Adornments, in Habit, Musick, and Scene-Work, it was Vacation-time, and 
the Company would not venture the Charge.” However, “Vacation-time” did not apply 
only to the summer. It could apply just as well to the several other intervals between the 
terms. In that year, 1677, for example, Hilary Term ended February 12. From then until 
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What was true of the Lenten casts of hirelings in the Duke’s Com- 
pany, was also true in the King’s Company. Genest drew attention to 
the Epilogue of The Rival Kings which indicates this privilege on the 
part of the performers. Turning to this Epilogue, we find that the play, 
“writ a year before,” 

Lik’t as you please the great Dons of our House, 
Themselves would fain have had the Play from us, 
But frankly and generously our Author stakes 
His purse and credit rather for our sakes. 


This confirms what we learned from the Epistle to The Careless Lovers, 
that the “‘young”’ performers had the right to contract with the author 
for a play in their own right. Here they kept the play despite the wishes 
of “the great Dons.” This proves that the occasion of The Rival Kings was 
one in which they had special rights, namely, in Lent, and not an oc- 
casion during the general season when the manager and actor-sharers 
would have had control of the repertory and would have been able to 
dictate what plays a minor cast was to put on.** As The Rival Kings 
was printed in 1677 without the cast we must build up from the evi- 
dence of other plays the personnel of the “young” Lenten casts in 
the King’s House. 

In 1673 Duffet’s The Spanish Rogue was played at the Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields.®° Genest thinks it probable from the names of the actors that 
“it came out at a nursery for the King’s Company.” How far wrong he 
was about the nursery we may judge from the years and experience of 
some of the following cast: “Cash” [Coysh], Harris, Lyddal, Powell, 
Watson, Griffin; and Mrs. Boutell, Uphill, Kneppe, and Corye. Henry 


the beginning of Easter Term, May 2, was a vacation during which many people, in Lon- 
don for the sitting of the courts, would leave for the country and thin out the theatre audi- 
ences. Lent fell during this vacation, from February 28 to April 15. The Constant Nymph 
may have been in this ‘‘Vacation-time.” 

For the acting date of The Rival Kings, A. Nicoll (op. cit.) has: c. June 1677. 

5 Killigrew’s Company, after the burning of the T. R. in Bridges Street, was acting at 
the Lincoln’s Inn Fields temporarily until the royal order came to cease at midsummer, 
1673. Genest lists the play under the heading “T. R. 1674.” Nicoll: L.I.F. c. June 1673. 
Summers: T. R. May 1673. The Playhouse of Pepys, p. 397. In the Prologue to The Spanish 
Rogue, we hear from Mrs. Boutell: 


“Our poor forsaken Stage does now appear, 
Like some cast Mistress that has once been fair.” 





This must apply to the old Lincoln’s Inn Fields and not to the new Drury Lane, so that 
Genest cannot be right. As Killigrew’s Company began acting at Lincoln’s Inn Fields on 
February 26, 1671/2, they could have put on The Spanish Rogue as early as Lent. 

5! Moreover, no “King’s Nursery” existed in 1673. Only in 1667 were there possibly two 
nurseries, one being for the King’s Company, under Bedford. See Hotson, op. cit., p. 217. 
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Harris had been taken in by Davenant in 1660, “to Compleat the Company 
he had from Mr. Rhodes;”’® Lyddal and Griffin had joined it by 1666; 
Martin Powell was one of the leading men in the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth’s Servants after 1673. In addition to this réle in The Spanish 
Rogue, he had played Hecate in Duffett’s mock Epilogue, Macbeth, 
with the King’s Servants in November, 1673. Coysh had been with Capt. 
Bedford at the Nursery early in 1667. By 1672 he was experienced enough 
to head his own company playing in the provinces.* Marmaduke Wat- 
son was with the Theatre Royal as early as July 1661." 

Far from being made up of Nursery apprentices, the cast of The Span- 
ish Rogue was largely of old troupers. Conspicuously absent, however, 
are the regular players of comic parts, who at this time were actor- 
sharers, according to a document of 17 December, 1673: Hart, Mohun, 
Burt, Lacy, Shatterell, Cartwright, Wintershall, and Kynaston.* We 
have, then, in The Spanish Rogue, the cast of hireling but long experi- 
enced actors who might very reasonably have agitated for Lenten bene- 
fits. Further details are supplied by the production of The Rambling 
Justice, 1678. In the Prologue a “young” cast threatens that 


Perhaps we'll take your Guinnies and Retire. 
Cheat you as now with a Dull Lenten Play. 


This recalls the Epilogue of The Careless Lovers, also a Lenten play, in 
which the winnings of the young players are regarded as stolen from the 
audience. The men in this Lenten cast of The Rambling Justice were: 
Wiltshire, Powell, Powre, Disney, Perrin, “Mr. Q.,’’ and Coysh. Coysh 
and Powell had acted in The Spanish Rogue five years earlier and were 
certainly seasoned actors in 1678. Of Wiltshire we have no earlier record 
of his acting than 1676, in The Country Innocence. Carey Perin acted in 
Duffett’s (?) The Amorous Old-woman, c. March, 1674, and in Lee’s The 
Rival Queens, 1677. He also took the part of an “Old Gentlewoman”’ in 
The Country Innocence, 1677. “Mr. Q.” (Nathaniel Kew, had been in 
the company five years at least, since in 1673 he had acted in Duffett’s 
mock Epilogue, Macbeth. He is named in the cast of Wits Led by the 


® Downes, Rosc. Ang. ed. Summers, p. 19. Harris was Prince Prospero in Davenant’s 
Love and Honour, 21 Oct. 1661. f 

* Downes has 1664. Nicoll thinks this incorrect. Op. cit., p. 279. Downes lists “Lyddoll” 
and Griffin as among those not coming into the King’s Company “till after they had 
begun in Drury-Lane,” April 8, 1663. Some time after 28 Sept. 1677 and by 1678, Philip 
Griffin became a “Master Partner or Sharer.” 

“ W. Rye reprints a license issued by the City of Norwich to allow Coysh’s Company 
to act, on 6 August 1672. Extracts from the Court Books of the City of Norwich, 1666-1688 
(Norwich, 1905). Quoted by Summers, The Playhouse of Pepys, p. 124. 

§ See L. C. 5/137, p. 31, for a warrant for livery. 

% See Hotson, op. cit., p. 254. 
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Nose, 1677, as “Nathaniel Q.” Powre had acted in the year previous in 
Wits Led. Disney has left no earlier record. 

The casts of The Country Innocence and Wits Led are similar to the 
foregoing and more similar to each other. Coysh, Lyddal, Perrin, 
Haynes, Goodman, and Styles acted in both plays. Powell, Watson, 
Griffin, and Wiltshire acted in The Country Innocence but not Wits Led. 
If the casts of these two plays, added to those of The Spanish Rogue 
and The Rambling Justice, be put in parallel columns, they make a 
compact group of fourteen actors, of whom all but two or three are well 
established. Some have long acting records. Eight actors are missing 
here, who ordinarily carried the principal comic réles. These eight, 
added to those “young” actors mentioned above, just made up the 
King’s Company, as we are able to reconstruct it for those years from 
a large number of casts. Those eight—Hart, Mohun, Burt, Lacy, Shat- 
terell, Cartwright, Wintershall, and Kynaston—are exactly those eight 
who were actor-sharers and did not need the Lenten benefits.*’ 

We turn for a moment to our first problem: the dating of Wits Led 
by its allusions to probable Lenten plays. The Country Innocence, as we 
have seen, had a hireling cast. Its author, Leanerd, we know had written 
his second play, The Rambling Justice, 1678, for a Lenten benefit. It is 
therefore probable that he got his dramatic start by contracting with 
the Lenten players for his first piece, The Country Innocence, since if he 
had won his first recognition with a piece acted by the principal players, 
he would have been cool to the overtures of the minor cast. The Lenten 
plays were held very low in the public regard. Such an agreement with 
the “young” actors would have been a professional step down. In the 
Prologue to Wits Led, then, Sir Symon is poking fun at one play of his 
rivals’, The French Conjurer, strongly suggesting Lent in its cast and 
its allusions, and at two plays put on in his own, the King’s Theatre: 
The Country Innocence and Wits Led by the Nose. Both these were 
played by hireling casts. Sir Symon’s joke takes on the nature of raillery 
given and received in the holiday mood of the hirelings.* 

In conclusion, this fact has been established: that the apprentice 
actors of the Nursery, operated jointly by the King’s and Duke’s 
Companies, are not to be confused with the “young men and women” 
of those respective companies, who are young only by virtue of being 
hirelings rather than actor-sharers. This has been proven for the Duke’s 
Company by the evidence of The Careless Lovers, which, according to its 


57 See the lists of sharers 17 December, 1673 and 1 May, 1676, reprinted by Hotson, 
op. cit., p. 254. 

** The Lenten group characteristically rallied itself on bad or stale plays, as we learn 
from others of its prologues and epilogues, e.g., Prol. to The Rambling Justice. Cited above. 
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Prologue and Preface, is being acted in Lent by the “‘younger actors” 
for their own clear profit while the actor-sharers are idle. The Rambling 
Justice tells the same story for the King’s Company. Other plays 
strengthen this evidence. 

When, therefore, we find any casts made up solely of hireling actors, 
we have a strong probability that that play appeared on the Lenten 
boards of the King’s or Duke’s Theatres. In the case of certain Restora- 
tion plays a knowledge of the dramatis persone might help us materially 
in fixing the first date of production, a method of dating which has 
hitherto remained unnoticed. It is as yet a corroborative rather than a 
positive argument, a clue or point of departure, until we can determine: 
(1) on what precise dates the practice of Lenten plays began in each 
of the theatres and how long it lasted; (2) whether casts without actor- 
sharers ever appeared at times other than Lent; and (3) what the his- 
tories were of the many minor actors. But enough material has been 
offered to form the basis of a fruitful inquiry. 

Puitie H. Gray, Jr. 


University of Wisconsin 
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XLIII 


THE FRIENDSHIP THEME IN ORRERY’S PLAYS 


HEN Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, turned in his intervals of 

gouty leisure to dramatic composition, he made his plays sup- 
plement the political manceuvers of his active periods by embodying in 
them the crescent love-and-honor theme, which, rooted in pre-Com- 
monwealth drama, was being sponsored by the Frenchified Charles IT. 
But while thus pleasing the King and the Court by being alertly @ /a 
mode, he remembered the dramatic associations of his Cavalier days 
and revived after the Puritan depression certain elements of Jacobean 
and Caroline drama.' Among them was the friendship theme, so fre- 
quently and significantly employed in plays of those former decades.’ 
If he had merely repeated the old situations and rephrased the worn 
clichés, there would be little point in analyzing his plays for his use of 
the theme except to show continuity between pre-Commonwealth 
drama and Restoration drama. But he modified it and made it an aid in 
his persistent king-worship. And more important still, he used the theme 
in developing the love-and-honor conflict.’ 

In his first play, The Generall, nothing of the new modification appears. 
Aside from the ineptly named Gesippus, the subservient companion of 
the usurping King—the old story of Titus and Gysippus presupposed 
the entirely virtuous character of the two friends—the only reflection 
of the old theme exists in the relations of Memnor and Clatus. Memnor, 
after saying “ ’Tis enough hee’s yo" foe to make him mine,”* interrupts 
Clatus’ attempted explanation of his quarrel with Lucidor, saying, ““The 
story cannott more my friendshippe binde.’”* And when Clatus suggests 
that his uncertainty as to Memnor’s attitude rests upon the fact that 
Lucidor is the accepted lover of Memnor’s sister, Memnor asseverates: 


Knowe freindshipp is a greater tye than blood. 
A sister is a name must not contend 
With the more high and sacred name of freind. 


1 William Smith Clark, The Dramatic Works of Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1937), 1, 66. 

2 Laurens J. Mills, One Soul in Bodies Twain: Friendship in Tudor Literature and Stuart 
Drama (Bloomington, 1937), pp. 226 ff. 

* Eduard Siegert refers to the conflict between love and friendship as “ein gewohnlicher 
Bestandteil der heroischen Dramen,” Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, und seine Dramen (Wien, 
1906), p. 25 (“Wiener Beitrage zur englischen Philologie”’). Siegert points out the use of 
friendship in Orrery’s plays but makes no detailed study of its functions, ibid., passim. 

* Act 1, 1. 271.—All references to the plays are based on the edition by W. S. Clark. 

*1, 282. Cf. Antonio’s similar breaking off of Bassanio’s explanation, The Merchant of 
Venice, 1. i. 153 ff. 
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That but to mee my mothers word makes knowne, 
But I, for this, need but to take my owne. 


In the duel, though Memnor is his second, Clatus is soon killed and 
Memnor and Lucidor are taken captive. The friendship theme is pur- 
sued no further. The Generall shows merely that Orrery was acquainted 
with certain aspects of the old theme. 

It is in Henry the Fifth, Orrery’s second play, that his rather startling 
innovation appears and is most prominently stressed: the union of 
friendship conventions and emphasis on kingship. In Elizabethan and 
pre-Commonwealth drama, friends, especially if they are rival wooers, 
are equals; here the King and his friend, Owen Tudor, are both in love 
with the French princess, Katherine.’ There is no real competition be- 
tween the two friends, for although Tudor is in love with Katherine, she 
has ordered him not to speak to her again of his love. Yet when King 
Henry asks him to go to Katherine on a wooing mission— 


But that which chiefly makes me send thee now, 

Is that my Friend should let my Princess know 

My flames are such as Martyr’d Saints sustain; 

The glory of them takes away the pain (1, 134-137)— 


he is in a dilemma: 


I must unworthy or else wretched prove, 
Be false to Honour or else false to Love (mu, 140-141). 


His decision is to submerge his own interests and ‘To make love be to 
love a sacrifice” (1. 157). Though in wooing Katherine for Henry, Tudor 
violates friendship convention—and her injunction—by referring to 
his own love for her, he pleads earnestly for his friend, concluding: 


Since you deny what for my self I move, 
Let me, against my self, successful prove (11, 332-333). 


He does prove successful to the extent that Katherine reveals interest in 
Henry; later, when Henry appears incognito and woos for himself, she 
protects her suitor from the wrath of her hostile brother and definitely 
encourages him (111, 274 ff.). 

All this while, King Henry has been unaware of Tudor’s affection for 
Katherine; when he finds his friend melancholy and distressed, Henry 
insists that Tudor reveal to his friend the cause of his sorrow: 


*1, 293-297. Cf. Melantius’ sorrow at the death of his friend Amintor, in The Maid’s 
Tragedy, V. iv. 264-269. Cf. also Clark, op. cit., 1, 85. 

7A somewhat similar situation is found in Faire Em (ca. 1590). See Mills, op. cit., 
pp. 159-161. But that play is rather exceptional and is not representative of the typical 
friendship conventions. 
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Friendship in noble hearts would never reign 

If Friendships duty should be Friendships pain. 

For ease of sorrow Friends from Heaven were sent. 
Tudor, dispatch, and try th’ experiment (1v, 304-307). 


From the King’s anxiety for his friend and from Tudor’s resolve not to 
reveal his secret a quarrel almost ensues but is smoothed over when 
Henry insists that he is not so much Tudor’s king as his friend (1v, 366). 
Then Tudor confesses (Il. 367-372). The King thinks his friend has out- 
done him in honor; rivalry in magnanimity follows,*and the King declares 
he will woo Katherine for his friend (1v, 393-394). They become gener- 
ous rivals, for the King says that when they see the Princess again, 

We then will be each others Advocate; 

And from her sentence each receive his Fate (1v, 413-414). 


When that meeting occurs, the King is true to his promise (v, 307 ff.); 
but Tudor, instead of wooing Katherine for his friend, loyally renounces 
all claim upon the Princess, saying to him, ““You speak for me, but I 
resign for you” (v, 330). And though King Henry wins in the love con- 
test, he admits defeat in the rivalry in magnanimity: 

I gain the Field, and you the Victory: 

Your’s is the Nobler, mine the happier share, 

I’m the oblig’d, but you th’ obliger are (v, 396-398). 


Thus with the characters unequal—a king and a subject—the old 
rivalry in honor is more pronounced, as is consonant with the rank of 
one of the lovers. Orrery is quite obviously renewing the old conven- 
tions, but mingling them with the stress on royalty which expresses so 
well his Cavalier nature. 

One of the modifications of the earlier period was the combination 
of the “rival friends’ motif with the “friends more than brothers” 
attitude. That combination reappears in Mustapha, where the young 
men are half-brothers, sons of Solyman the Sultan. Mustapha and 
Zanger, the sons, exchange friendship terms and make vows: Mustapha 
vows that when he becomes sultan he will overthrow the Turkish cus- 
tom of murdering the younger brothers of the sultan; Zanger vows that 
he will not outlive the day on which Mustapha dies (1, 193-227). They 
seal their vows with an embrace, and Mustapha avers that “Friend- 
ship’s a stronger tye than that of blood.” 

* Cf. Mills, op. cit., pp. 233, 252, 292, 300-304, 327, 351, 352-356. 

*In Richard Brome’s The Love-sick Court the twin brothers regard their friendship as 
more sacred than their kinship. It turns out, however, that they are not brothers at all; 
thus their relationship is that of friends. But their thinking they are twins establishes 
the “friends more than brothers” attitude. See Mills, op. cit., pp. 349-352. 
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When Zanger becomes enamored of the captive Hungarian queen, 
Mustapha on the plea of friendship extracts the secret from him (1, 
320-411), and objects to Zanger’s infatuation. He goes to the Queen, 
not as in the older plays to woo for his friend, but to urge her not to 
look with favor on his friend’s wooing; the result is that he too falls in 
love with her (11, 438-537). The brothers become rival wooers and then 
rivals in generosity, each pleading for the other (111, 395-422). At the 
conclusion of one discussion between the two, Mustapha deciares: 
How poorly some in Friendship take a pride, 

Which never yet was by Love’s int’rest try’d: 

To ours alone the perfect praise is due 

At once of being Friends and Rivals too (1v, 502-505). 


But the rivalry does not come to a natural conclusion. Rather the 
foreshadowing of Mustapha’s death inherent in Zanger’s vow is ful- 
filled; for Solyman, worked upon insidiously by his queen, Roxolana 
(who wishes Mustapha out of the way so that her son, Zanger, may 
become sultan rather than Solyman’s son by a former wife), has Mus- 
tapha murdered. He dies, comforted by the thought that 


... to my greatest guilt it puts an end 

Of being Rival to so brave a Friend. 

But even that comfort brings me sorrow too; 

For death will then more than my Friendship do. 
And if his kindness makes him keep his vow, 

He, dying, will the greater Friendship show. 
He’l freely, for my sake, quit life and love; 

But cruel force does me from both remove. 

In death his friendship will so clearly shine 

That when I dye, he’l see the faults of mine: 

For I, by Rivalship, was faulty grown 

And death resigns what friendship should have done (v, 173-184). 


True to his vow, Zanger stabs himself, his last words being: 


Lo at your Feet, dear Friend, your Brother lies; 
And where he took delight to live—he dyes (v, 407-408). 


The stress on love and honor mingled with friendship in this play shows 
that the rivalry in magnanimity evinced by friends in the pre-Com- 
monwealth drama was an important factor in the development of the 
honor theme.'® The play proves that Orrery, like Davenant, was a 
link between the old drama and the new. 

Friends as rival wooers appear again in The Black Prince. Lady 


19 See Mills, of. cit., pp. 370, 372. 
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Plantagenet, a widow, is loved by the Black Prince, his father King 
Edward, the captured French King John, and Lord Delaware. Of these, 
the Prince and Delaware are friends of long standing; the Prince and 
King John become close friends while the latter is a prisoner of the Eng- 
lish King’s" (11, 1-26). There is much friendship talk throughout the 
play, but little action related to the theme. When King John-and the 
Prince each learn that the other is in love with Lady Plantagenet, their 
good relations are temporarily strained, but friendship overcomes jeal- 
ousy. To King John’s suggestion that they make ‘A mutual Vow that 
still we Friends will be” the Prince responds: 


That to our Friendship were an injury; 

It is its own Security you know, 

And does more strongly bind than any Vow; 

Against our Friendship Love in vain contends, 

For though we Rivals are, wee’ll both be Friends (rv, 218-222). 


The Prince, not knowing of Lord Delaware’s love for Lady Plantaga- 
net, asks his aid in wooing her (11, 340-350). Delaware, not daring to 
refuse, trusts to love to lead him out of his dilemma (11, 359-370). When 
he declares to the Lady his own love, he is refused; moreover he is asked 
by her—she is in love with the Prince, but thinks he is angry because 
of her former treatment of him—to aid her win the Prince (1v, 255-423). 
This he does, and the Prince, as would be expected in a play by Orrery, 
obtains the Lady (v, 255 ff.). King Edward and King John are by vari- 
ous means led to accept into favor again the women they deserted when 
they became infatuated with Lady Plantagenet, and thus three mar- 
riages are imminent when the play ends. 

There is nothing very new or significant about the friendship ma- 
terial employed; the rival-friends situations do not follow the usual 
course of each friend’s wooing for the other, but are resolved by outside 
means. Yet the large amount of friendship language shows that Or- 
rery apparently thought the old ideas very acceptable to his audience. 

That, however, the repetition of the old ideas and situations was be- 
coming wearisome is indicated by Pepys’ comment on Tryphon: 


... the play, though admirable, yet no pleasure almost in it, because just the 
very same design, and words, and sense, and plot, as every one of his plays 
have, any one of which alone would be held admirable, whereas so many of the 
same design and fancy do but dull one another; and this, I perceive, is the 
sense of everybody else, as well as myself, who therefore showed but little 
pleasure in it." 


7 Cf. the similar friendship of former foes in Heywood’s A Challenge for Beauty. See 
ibid., pp. 300-304, 2 Quoted by Clark, op. cit., 1, 374. 
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The weakness lies not only in the constant repetition, but also in the 
cheapening that ensues from Orrery’s failure to observe the restrictions 
and high ideals that accompany the friendship theme as it developed in 
Elizabethan drama. Especially the classica] injunction that friendship 
should be based on virtue" receives little stress in Orrery’s plays; indeed, 
it is seldom mentioned. And Orrery does not reserve friendship terms for 
relationships that are characterized by the heightened, exceptional love 
that the theme presupposes. Tryphon illustrates particularly well both 
the repetition and the cheapening. 

The play opens with a long conversation between Demetrius and 
Aretus, the chief friends; Aretus argues for the killing of the tyrant 
Tryphon; Demetrius opposes his arguments, for state reasons; there is 
no indication of the friendship relation between Tryphon and Deme- 
trius that is introduced later. The two friends are in love with two sis- 
ters, Aretus with Cleopatra and Demetrius with Stratonice. The com- 
plications arise from Tryphon’s infatuation with first one and then the 
other of the sisters. Seleucus, captain of Tryphon’s guard, is also a rival 
wooer for Cleopatra. . 

Demetrius, strangely unaware of Aretus’ love for Cleopatra, woos 
her for Tryphon. Cleopatra loves Aretus and wonders why Aretus has 
not revealed to her his love. And though she declares that she would 
hate him if he should speak to her of love (1, 341 ff.), her statement is the 
result of pique. To save her father, Nicanor, she accepts Tryphon, 
though she would rather die than marry him (1, 202-203). Demetrius 
appeases Aretus’ anger and restrains him from any rash attempt upon 
Tryphon’s life by promising to remove Tryphon from rivalry with him 
(11, 116-130). Gradually the reader learns of the friendship between 
Demetrius and Tryphon. But Demetrius does not need to check Try- 
phon’s love for Cleopatra; the tyrant has seen and prefers Stratonice. 
But he knows Demetrius loves Stratonice, and disturbed by the situ- 
ation, he says to Seleucus: 


Then doe no longer think it is my Love, 
But ’tis my Friendship does my Torment prove. 
Since with Demetrius I did once contract, 


13 See Mills, op. cit., pp. 4, 7, 11, 13-14, 21, 24-25, 32, 98, 103, 105, 112, 118, 119, 134, 
136, 144-145, 164, 166, 170, 231, 233-234, 244. 

4 “Tie beiden Freunde Demetrius und Aretus zeigen diesclben Ziige wie das Freundes- 
paar in ‘Mustapha.’ Der eine ist stiirmisch, leicht erregt, in auflodernder Leidenschaft 
selbst seinen Freund bedrohend, dann doch wieder lenksam, zu Riihrung geneigt. Der 
andere ist bediichtiger, massvoller, weniger vom Temperamente fortgerissen, zu jedem 
Freundesopfer bereit, kurz, beide reprisentieren den Typus der Freunde, wie sie scit 
Orestes und Pylades so oft in Leben und Dichtung aufgetreten sind,” Siegert, op. ci!., 
p. 50. 
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I never yet, in Thought or Word or Act, 

Yielded to what might it in Question call, 

But now I feare, Seleucus, that I shall; 

For while that he by me employ’d has been 

To Court fair Cleopatra for my Queen, 

This other Beauty has so Conquer’d me, 

As without her thy King must Wretched be, 

Which justly my Demetrius will offend: 

Hard choice when I must wrong my Love or Friend (11, 352-363). 


Seleucus offers to obtain Stratonice for the tyrant and enable him to 
retain Demetrius’ friendship; Tryphon accepts: 


Ah, if to this thou giv’st a Happy End, 
Thou hast for ever made thy King thy Freind: 
[Embracing him. 
’Tis not enough that he forgives my Sin, 
He must be still my Friend as he hath been; 
For know I need, my Sorrows to remove, 
As much his Freindship, as my conquerors Love (n, 386-391). 


Tryphon’s perfidy and lack of virtuous character are clearly presented. 

When Tryphon readily accedes to Demetrius’ request that he trans- 
fer his love from Cleopatra to someone else, he engages Demetrius to 
woo for him (111, 355-356). When he reveals who it is that Demetrius is 
to woo—Stratonice— Demetrius is dumbfounded; he tries to be released 
from his vow to aid Tryphon by the argument that Stratonice would be 
offended by the insult to her sister; but Tryphon insists: 


Then Strive no more, since what I ask you now 
Is what you owe My Friendship and Your Vow (11, 426-427). 


To Seleucus, posing as Demetrius’ friend but subtly arguing for the 
King, the bewildered lover discloses his predicament: 


But I, not dreaming he lov’d Strutonice, 

Am by a Fatall yet a Solemn Vow 

Ingag’d to Court for him my Mistress now; 

Should I not doe it, I my self Forswear, 

And doing it, I Wrong my Love and her; 

Never Misfortune did so cruel prove, 

I must betray my Friend or else my Love (m1, 479-485). 


In his decision to fulfill his vow there is not only the victory for what 
he considers honor in a love-and-honor conflict, but also another reflec- 
tion of Orrery’s predilection for royalty: 


I am resolv’d to Doe what I did Vow, 
For were I Guilty of so Mean a Thing 
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As to be False both to my Freind and King, 
And should thereby my End in Love obtain, 
The Joy would scarce be equall to the Pain (1m, 507-511). 


In earlier plays and stories in which a man wooed for his friend, the 
wooer, though in love bimself, suppressed his own affection, and thus 
made it necessary for the woman boldly to make a suggestion of the 
“Speak for yourself” type.* Orrery departs from this tradition by hav- 
ing Demetrius and Stratonice discuss the dilemma in which they find 
themselves.'* In the discussion Demetrius makes clear that for him the 
choice is between love and honor, and though in urging her to accept 
Tryphon he refers to his friendship with Tryphon (1v, 67) and she speaks 
of his proving “to Friendship’s Duty Just” (1. 77), it is obvious that 
the dramatist stresses much more the love vs. honor struggle (Il. 94 ff.). 
And Stratonice’s expression of devotion to her lover, though passionate— 


Resign me up to him! Ah, you shall find, 

That I to Tryphon will not be Resign’d; 

Now you Pretend to more than you can Do, 

For you’d Forsake me and Bestow me too; 

You may, if you think fit, your Love decline, 

But I, Demetrius, ne’re can alter mine (1v, 121-126).— 
reminds us more of a lover’s petulant complaint than of the piquant, 
refreshing boldness of the earlier heroines. And she leaves with 


Farewell, you are the first the World e’re knew 
Who Lov’d his Mistress and Forsook her too (1v, 135-136). 


Aretus, like Demetrius, is in difficulty, for when, freed from rivalry 
with the King, he passionately woos Cleopatra, he learns that she is 
angry with Tryphon for having courted her and abandoned her and will 
listen to his pleas on one condition—that he relieve the country of the 
tyrant. In making this demand Cleopatra is repeating the challenge of 
some earlier heroines who require of a second lover that he kill the 
first.!7 This convention, also, Orrery uses as a contribution to the love- 
and-honor contest, as Aretus’ soliloquy indicates: 


O Love, O Friendship, and O Fatal Vow! 
To which shall I pay my Obedience now? 
My Friend has done that which he promis’d me, 
And I from Tryphon’s Rivalship am free, 
By which my Vow and Friendship ties my Hand, 
From Acting what my Mistress does command; 
15 See Mills, op. cit., pp. 161, 206, 207, 289, 359. 
18 Cf. the behavior of Tudor in Orrery’s Henry V, above, p. 796. 
17 See Mills, op. cit., pp. 178-179, 327-335, 454, 455. In those earlier plays, however, 
the two lovers are usually close friends. 
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In Love for ever I must miss my End, 

Or must be false both to my Oath and Friend; 
Fortune to me too Tyrannous does prove, 

Opposing thus my Vertue to my Love, 

And yet I merit what I suffer now, 

Since I could make so criminal a Vow (1v, 223-234). 


The vow to which he refers is the one he made to Demetrius, that he 
would not proceed against Tryphon if Demetrius would deflect Try- 
phon from his desire for Cleopatra. 

Demetrius appears, and Aretus tries to be released from his vow. 
Demetrius refuses, again advancing reasons of state safety and general 
welfare; he reminds Aretus of his own predicament and his submergence 
of personal affairs to public interest. Aretus draws his sword, apparently 
determined to obtain by force the release he craves. Rather than fight 
his friend, Demetrius exposes his body to Aretus’ sword; Aretus 
turns away, and acknowledges that he hoped to meet his own death. 
They are reconciled and “goe out embracing.” Once more Orrery is 
using an old friendship motif, the duel-between-friends convention.'* 
And once more he changes the situation from a pure love and friendship 
basis to a love-friendship-honor conflict. 

The situations in the play have reached an impasse; the only way 
out is the removal of Tryphon. That is done when Seleucus, after 
throwing aside all pretences of friendship in favor of revenge, is by his 
love for Cleopatra and by her pleading changed to an enemy of Tryphon 
(she made the same demand upon him as upon Aretus). Trapped by 
his own guards, Tryphon kills himself, and nothing prevents the two 
pairs of lovers from being reconciled. Aretus is discovered to be the 
rightful king and he makes Seleucus, who relinquishes all claims to 
Cleopatra, his general. To the involved use of friendship material an- 
alyzed may be added that of friendship between women, for Hermione 
and Irene, confidantes to Cleopatra and Stratonice respectively, in their 
relations to the heroines and to each other employ friendship terms and 
situations. 

Apparently conscious of the sameness of which Pepys complains, 
Orrery in his next two plays, Guzman and Mr. Anthony, turned to farce; 
those plays contain no friendship material. Nor do Herod the Great and 
The Tragedy of Zoroastres, except for a few references in the latter.'® 

18 Ibid., pp. 65-66, 222-223, 246, 252-253, 260-261, 290, 292, 303, 323, 324, 326, 331, 
351, 361, 365, 368, 369, 371, 373, 450. 

19 1,91; 1, 146-147; 1, 161; 1, 145 ff. (the friends are both in love with the same woman); 
11, 360 ff. (threatened duel between the rival friends); 1v, 1 ff. (the rivalry continued). 
The outcome of the play does not result from the friendship situation, and therefore the 
theme is truncated and ineffectual. Indeed it is not stressed much anywhere. 
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But in The Tragedy of King Saul, his last play, Orrery developed the 
friendship of David and Jonathan, and in doing so wove in the old 
strands and colors. For the first time he mentions virtue in connection 
with friendship; it is David’s offer to fight the Philistine giant that at- 
tracts Jonathan’s attention to him: “How eminent a Virtue has he 
shown!’”° And although there is, after all, little comment on virtue as 
the basis of the friendship, the actions of the two men evince its con- 
tinuance, especially as Jonathan throughout contrasts David’s honesty 
to King Saul’s duplicity. The close friendship is sealed at the end of Act 
1; Jonathan, after David’s vows of devotion to him, says: 


Take then and keep the Empire of my Heart, 
[Embracing him. 

And render me in yours an equal part; 

Let mine be still with you and yours with me, 

And but one Soul in both our Bodies be.” 


Jonathan commends to his wife and to his sister, Michol, his beloved 
friend (11, 248 ff.). And when David is about to depart, determined to 
obtain the hundred Philistine heads which Saul has set as the pre- 
requisite for obtaining his daughter Michol, he says to Jonathan: 


Farewel, my Lord! I from your presence go 
[Embracing him. 
With more Reluctance than to meet the Foe. 
Jon. The Soul and Body take a leave like this 
When that on wing tow’rds Heaven and Glory is (11, 447-450). 


A critical situation arises when Jonathan discovers that his father, 
through jealousy, has attempted to kill David; he does not, however, 
waver long between respect for his king father and love for his friend; 
he urges David to flee (111, 109-179), and aids him to escape (111, 221- 
230). He incurs his father’s wrath by defending David, and even runs 
the risk of death for his friend as the irate Saul hurls his javelin at him 
(111, 268-288). And though Jonathan must accompany the forces sent 
by Saul to capture David, he resolves to countermine his father’s plans 
and save his friend: 


My Father’s projects I must countermine, 

And save the Man whose loss he do’s design: 

For I my Duty blindly shou’d obey, 

When it wou’d lead me out of Virtues Way (rv, 114-117). 


% Act 1, 1. 276. Cf. 1, 414 ff. 
31 L]. 461-464. For the use of the idea of 1. 464 see Mills, op. cit., pp. 18, 59, 96, 113, 121, 
130, 136, 137, 138, 157, 198, 213, 221, 231, 239, 243, 244, 276, 336, 378. 
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As the royal forces encamp near David’s army, David is drawn by love 
for Jonathan to go into the enemy camp in disguise to seek his friend 
(1v, 259-262). In this enterprise David takes the sleeping King’s sword 
but sends it back later by Jonathan, who, perceiving the trickery in his 
father’s professed repentance, again determines to outwit Saul (1v, 371). 
He goes secretly to David and urges him again to flee: 


You leave my Body here, but take my Heart. 


Dav. Where’re you are, all happiness must be, 
Since in your self you take it all from me (1v, 438-442). 


No further happiness in association is granted the two friends, for 
Jonathan is fatally wounded while fighting the Philistines. And though 
he grieves at the death of his father, his final words (v, 256-269) are 
about the newly chosen king, David. David is heart-broken at the news 
of his friend’s death (v, 363-372) ; the final words of the play express his 
grief and his intent to revenge: 


O Glorious Friend! if thy Pure Soul can see 

The World and what thou once didst favour, me! 

From the bright Seat which now thou fillst, look down, 
And see with what Regret I wear thy Crown. 

And if thou canst, amidst the Joys above, 

Admit the Duties of a Mortal Love, 

Behold my Sorrow, and the Tears I shed, 

Unhappy I! who live when thou art dead. 

Yet, since it must be so, 

The greatest Pleasure of my Life shall be 

To take a full and just revenge for thee; 

Till ev’n thy Foes at their Success repine, 

And pay whole Seas of Blood for every drop of thine (v, 424-436). 


Thus the dramatist, following the Old Testament narrative, is forced 
to end the famous friendship. But there is no conflict between love and 
friendship to be reconciled; there is no occasion for difference between 
the two friends, since Jonathan prefers love for his friend to loyalty to 
his father, the king—he respects virtue and apparently regards his 
father’s unvirtuous behavior as releasing him from giving prior respect 
to royalty. The tragic force finally comes from the outside, the Philis- 
tines; there is no defect in the friendship. 

Orrery’s handling of the friendship theme is, as a whole, characterized 
by (1) repetition of the old motifs, (2) departure from the old tradi- 
tion, and (3) combination of the conventions with the love-and-honor 
theme, especially in the treatment of royalty. 
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1. The old motifs repeated include: (a) friendship is more sacred 
than kinship; (b) a man woos for his friend; (c) friendship conflicts 
with love and usually is considered as having priority over love; (d) 
friendship is an unanswerable argument for a man’s confiding his trou- 
bles to a friend; (e) willingness to sacrifice self resolves quarrels between 
friends; (f) friendship leads to rivalry in magnanimity; (g) a man desires 
to die when his friend is killed; (h) a woman demands that a lover kil! 
a previous wooer though he is the lover’s friend;” (i) former enemies 
become close friends; (j) friends look upon themselves as one soul in 
two bodies; (k) a man aids his friend in trouble. 

2. Variance from the old tradition is found in: (a) the friendship 
between a king and a subject departs from the previous emphasis on 
equality; (b) there is more emphasis on friendship between women 
(Henry the Fifth, The Black Prince, Tryphon); (c) little mention—almost 
none—is made of virtue as a basis of friendship; (d) “friendship’’ is 
much talked about, often in situations not belonging under the old 
rather definite categories; this fact shows that Orrery did not respect 
the old tradition but cheapened it by diffusion; (e) friendship is ascribed 
to peoples (Syrians and Turks) not granted it in the classical discus- 
sions. On the whole, Orrery employs friendship motifs found in previous 
drama without a clear perception of the high tone of the tradition or 
regard for the ideals underlying it. 

3. In combining the friendship conventions with high respect for 
royalty Orrery utilized themes of pre-Commonwealth drama, in which 
the friendship tradition was common and emphasis on kingship de- 
veloped, the latter especially because of the Stuart theory of divine 
right. Though this combination violates one fundamental friendship 
principle—equality— it is consonant with the growing love-and-honor 
theme. For that theme has its roots in the past—in the conflicts in early 
seventeenth-century drama between friendship and love, between 
friendship or love and duty or some other claim, or between opposing 
claims that involve friendship and love and other fealties. 

Thus the king-loving Earl of Orrery was a characteristic man of his 
times and a very significant and vital link between the old drama and 
the new. To him the Genius of the love-and-honor theme might have 
said, “Thou marshalest me the way that I was going.” 

L. J. MILLs 

Indiana University 


2 Seleucus, in Tryphon. Aretus, of whom the demand is also made, is not Tryphon’s 
friend. 
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XLIV 
THE PUBLICATION AND PROFITS OF DRYDEN’S VIRGIL 


RYDEN’S profits from the publication of his translation of Virgil 

have long been a topic of considerable interest and speculation. 
Malone, in 1800, pieced together as much information as he could gather 
from secondary sources then available to him; but he was explicit in re- 
garding as fragmentary his interpretations of Dryden’s profit from this 
work. The whole question is indissolubly bound up with the agreement 
between Dryden and his publisher, Jacob Tonson, for the publication 
of the translation. 

Since I have already summarized this document in another place,! I 
shall do no more here than to rehearse some of the significant details 
about it, and draw briefly upon certain sections to illustrate my analysis. 
The document was drawn up and signed by the two parties to the 
agreement on June 15, 1694, with Congreve as Dryden’s witness.? Why 
such an agreement should have been necessary is not clear, for there 
had not been, so far as we know, any particularly serious friction between 
poet and publisher. I have ventured to suggest (in the place above men- 
tioned) that the apparent trickery of Tonson in his dealings with Henry 
Higden, when the latter wrote (and Tonson published) his translation 
of the Thirteenth Satyr of Juvenal in 1686, to which Dryden was privy, 
may possibly have prompted Dryden to protect himself on the great 
undertaking of the Virgil. Whatever the real reason for this agreement 
—in large part dictated, I think, by the poet—we are fortunate in being 
able to see the business arrangements and in having a fairly accurate 
guide to a more complete understanding of Dryden’s share for this 
work, which consumed four years of his later life. 

Malone, in his treatment of the poet’s share of the profits and of the 
terms on which the translation was offered to the public wrote: 


What the precise terms were, on which this version was given to the publick, 
it is now not easy to ascertain. One set of subscribers, consisting of one hundred 
and one persons, contributed five guineas each . . . The second set of subscribers, 
who paid two guineas each, were two hundred and fifty-two; so that the whole 
subscription money amounted to more than a thousand guineas.* 


1 R.E.S., x1 (July, 1937), 297-306. 

* The original copies of both parties are preserved in the British Museum: Add. MS. 
36933, Add. Ch. 8429. Although Malone and Saintsbury knew nothing of this agreement, 
Mitford, curiously enough, did know it. In a footnote on p. xxxix of his Life, prefixed 
to the American edition of 1854, he describes it briefly; but he apparently gave it little 
study. 

3 The Prose Works of John Dryden, ed. Edmond Malone, 1, 235. 
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What was Dryden’s share? From information gathered in a number of 
places, Malone finally concluded that of the five guinea subscriptions, 
Dryden received three; and of the two guinea, one. He also from the 
letters of Tonson and Dryden extracted evidence to suggest that Dry- 
den received £50 for each Zineid, £50 for each Georgic, and £50 for 
the Pastorals. The account of the profits, according to Malone’s esti- 
mates, is as follows: 


1. First Subscribers 101 at 3 gns 

2. Second Subscribers 252 at 1 gn 

3. 4ineid 12 books at £50 each £600 
Georgics 4 books at £50 each £200 
Eclogues £ 50 


555 gns. £850 


By giving the guinea the value of £1-1-6, Malone arrived at a total 
payment to Dryden of £1396-12-6.4 

Saintsbury, in what appears to be an attempt to make the account 
come a bit closer to Pope’s alleged figure of £1200, disagrees with 
Malone’s interpretation of the passage in Dryden’s letter with respect 
to the payment for each Aneid. He agrees with Christie, who had 
believed that £50 constituted the payment for every two books of the 
-neid. With this as a basis, Saintsbury works out a new table of 
profit, allowing, without explanation, 29 shillings to the guinea.® His 
account follows: 


1. First Subscribers 12 at 3 gns £ 443-14-0 
2. Second Subscribers 250 at 30s £ 375- 0-0 
3. Aineid £50 for every two books 

Georgics £50 for every two books 

Eclogues £50 


£1268-14-0 


It will be observed that he allows not one guinea as Dryden’s share of 
the second subscriptions, but 30s. This figure he takes from one of Dry- 
den’s letters to Tonson: “but the thirty shillings upon every book re- 


* Malone, as I shall show later, made a mistake in interpreting the following passage 
from one of Dryden’s letters: “1 have done the seaventh Eneid in the country; and intend 
some few days hence, to go upon the eight: when that is finish’d, I expect fifty pounds in 
good silver.” 

* The explanation, I think, is to be found in a letter to Tonson (Malone, 1, ii, 46), in 
which Dryden complains about a money payment and demands “guinneys” at 29 shillings 
—a temporary value. Saintsbury, for some reason, increases the first subscribers to 102. 
As printed in the folio edition, the lists Number 101 and 250. 
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mains with me.”* As I shall try to show later, this figure apparently has 
nothing to do with the second subscriptions. 

It seems clear that the contradictions in these two accounts can be 

resolved, if at all, only by recourse to the original agreement. The money 
article in that document reads as follows: 
It is further agreed that . . . Tonson shall and will pay to . . . John Dryden for 
the... translation of Virgill the sume of two hundred pounds in the manner 
following Viz Fifty pounds part thereof upon the said Jacob Tonson receiving 
... the Eclogues and Georgics And also fifty pounds a further part upon... 
receiving the first second third and fourth books of Virgills Eneids . . . and also 
fifty pounds more . . . upon his receiving . . . the fifth sixth seventh and eighth 
books ...and also fifty pounds residue . . . upon his receiving .. . the ninth 
tenth eleventh and twelfth books... 


From this article we can be certain that the purchase price was only 
£200, less than half what it is ordinarily supposed to have been. Further- 
more, the “vexed point,” as Saintsbury calls it, of whether the fifty 
pounds refers to each book or to every two books of the 4neid, is at 
last settled: it refers to every four books. When Dryden wrote that he 
expected fifty pounds at the completion of the eighth book, we can be 
sure that he meant the second payment on the £neid—not the eighth 
or the fourth. 

With the purchase price settled, we can now turn to the subscriptions, 
which are somewhat more complicated than either Malone or Saints- 
bury suspected. Though, curiously enough, there is no precise indi- 
cation, in the agreement, as to Dryden’s share of the five guinea subscrip- 
tions, enough independent evidence is available to suggest that the 
poet received only two guineas, Tonson taking the other three. In his 
very valuable catalogue, The Literature of the Restoration,’ Mr. Percy 
Dobell included a descriptive section of the manuscripts concerning 
Tonson’s accounts with Dryden. The first of these documents, as listed, 
is the “Account of the second payment of Ye first Suscription [sic] of 
Virgil.” The record of payments to Dryden of 68 guineas on 4 August, 
1697, 38 on 18 October, 1697, and 34 on 8 February, 1697/8 indicates 
beyond question that Dryden’s share was two guineas.* The sum ob- 
tained from the first subscriptions, then, should be 202 guineas. 

The greatest difficulty, however, is with the second subscriptions. 
The first list, as we have seen, was envisaged at the making of the agree- 
ment. Nothing was included to indicate a contemplated second list, 
though there was inserted one section which left the way open: 

* Malone, 1, ii, 43. 7 London, 1918. 

* This is corroborated in several of Dryden’s letters; see especially those printed in 
Malone, 1, ii, 44, 47. 
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Item the said Jacob Tonson doth hereby further agree . . . that [he] shall and 
will deliver to him [Dryden] ... as many bookes as he shall demand of the 
same Size Volume Letter and paper togeather with the Prints of the same... 
hundred volumes are off and printed with the Cutts aforementioned upon the 
said John Dryden’s paying him . . . soe much above the selling price of the said 
books printed upon common paper as the charge of printing them upon the 
said best paper shall amount to or stand him in over and above the price of the 
books printed upon common paper. And also it is further mutually agreed .. . 
that if any difference shall happen to arise upon this Article the same 1s hereby 
agreed to be left to the finall determination of three persons to be chosen by 
the parties aforesaid whose determination in writing shall be inclusive and bind- 
ing to both the said parties... 


That Dryden acted in accordance with this article to establish the sec- 
ond list of subscribers can be shown. There is extant, in Dryden’s hand, 
a draft of an advertisement for these subscribers, written after the 
Eclogues, Georgics, and six 4ineids had been completed.® It promises, 
for two guineas, a book “equall in all respects to those Books, for which 
Five Guinneys are subscribd: only the Coats of Armes are not inserted 
to these Second Subscribers.”!° At what time the poet determined to 
create the second list is difficult to ascertain. As nearly as I have been 
able to work out the problem, the date would seem to be between June 
and December, 1695, with the official announcement coming sometime 
later, perhaps in early 1696. But this is conjecture. 

At any rate the second list was formed, and the books were printed 
under a definite working agreement. Fortunately the accounts of this 
transaction are extant. To supply the group which he and his friends 
had solicited, Dryden demanded 250 books. The report of the printer, 
Robert Everingham, to Tonson and the latter’s account with Dryden 
enable us to arrive at the precise terms." 


March 28th, 1698. Upon a careful casting up of what quantity of large paper 
I used in printing two hundred and fifty books of Virgil by Mr. Dryden’s order, 
this I declare to be a just account . . . Viz. 

There was used in printing the 250 books, each book being 174 sheets: 


reams quires 
95 14 
And used in printing the Cutts 
for the Said book 27 15 
In all 123 29 


* In Cambridge University Library, Add. MS. 4429 (10). 

10 For other references to these subscriptions, see Malone, 1, ii, 38, 40, 43. The chronology 
and the dates of these letters, as fixed by Malone, are not always right. 

11 Dobeli, loc. cit. 
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With this account before him, Tonson adds up his charge, and declares 
“that the large paper copies cost six shillings and four pence three far- 
things each book more than the small paper cost me.” When Dryden 
came to settle, Tonson wrote his bill: 


I will reckon to Mr. Dryden that the selling price of my small paper Virgill 
shall be to him but one pound in quires p. book, so that . . . he is to pay me one 
pound six shillings four pence p. book for each of his large paper Virgills. 


The arrangement, it will be seen, is precisely that which was put into 
the agreement four years before. Tonson in a flush of generosity de- 
ducted the odd three farthings on each book. The result is that Dryden 
paid £1-6-4 for each of his 250 books that made up the second sub- 
scribers list. Since they were sold for two guineas, his profit—if we 
retain the usual value of the guinea—was 14s 8d on each book. 

With the numerous financial transactions before us, we can now cast 
up a new balance sheet: 


1. First Subscriptions 101 at 2 gns £207-2-0 
2. Second Subscriptions 250 at 14/8 £183-6-8 
3. Aineid £50 for every four books £150-0-0 
4. Georgics and Eclogues £ 50-0-0 


£590-8-8 

This account is in sharp contrast with those of Malone and Saintsbury, 
but it represents, I believe, a more nearly correct figure for what might 
be called the official profits. In addition to this sum, of course, must be 
added the cash gifts from some of Dryden’s noble friends and patrons. 
To estimate this amount would be almost impossible, for though we are 
certain that gifts were made, we are far from certain how much money 
Dryden might have received from any one donor. Chesterfield, it 
would appear, made an adequate gift in return for the Dedication of 
the Georgics.'* So, we may imagine, did Clifford, to whom were dedicated 
the Eclogues, and Mulgrave, to whom was addressed the long Dis- 
course on Epic Poetry. Dryden, in the Postscript to this Discourse, 
makes grateful acknowledgement of the generosity of the Earls of 
Derby and Peterborough. Many others, who had been unstinting of 
their help in former years, may also have contributed. It is quite pos- 
sible that the poet collected from gifts as much as £1000; but there is 
no way of knowing.” 


® The Letterbook of the 2nd Earl of Chesterfield, B.M. Add. MS. 19253. 

¥In N. & Q., Sth Series, vit, 386, John Taylor communicates notes from a MS, in 
which a Mr. Graham, a friend of Dryden’s, records: ‘Mt Dryden own’d to me that by y* 
money paid him by Mr Tonson, by his Dedicat* & by his Subscript* he got 1400* for his 
Translat® of Virgil.” 
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Though of interest in itself, the problem of the profits of the Virgil is 
of greater interest and importance as it relates to Dryden’s financial! 
condition during the last years of his life. Deprived years before of his 
pensions, and by this agreement with Tonson restricted for nearly four 
years to the Virgil, he received, on the average, only a little more than 
he had formerly collected on his pensions, irregular as the payments 
often were. It was a small payment for his efforts; and it helps to explain 
his worry and anxiety with regard to money matters which creep into 
his later letters and prefaces.“ 

Cartes E. Warp 

Duke University 


4 The material for this article was collected during a year’s study in England on a fellow- 
ship granted by the American Council of Learned Societies. 





XLV 


LA TRAGEDIE FRANCAISE AU XVIIIEME SIECLE ET 
LE THEATRE DE METASTASE 


E tous les dramaturges étrangers connus en France au XVII Iéme 

siécle, Métastase souléve |’enthousiasme le plus général. Alors que 
Shakespeare, par exemple, n’obtient que des louanges fort mitigées, et 
restera, en somme, pendant tout le siécle “‘un génie plein de force et de 
fécondité,” mais “sans la moindre étincelle de bon goft,”” le librettiste 
italien a pour lui la faveur 4 peu prés sans réserve de la critique con- 
temporaine. De fait, on voit presque en lui l’heureuse contrepartie de 
Shakespeare. L’abbé Raynal, par exemple, le juge “un écrivain diffus, 
mais délicieux, et qui joint 4 beaucoup d’élégance et de délicatesse, du 
sentiment et du pathétique.’” Si Shakespeare éveille un intérét plutét 
scandalisé, Métastase, par contre, plait par la variété de son ceuvre od 
chacun peut trouver quelque chose qui satisfasse son gofit: certains 
s’attendrissent sur des situations touchantes et morales, dignes du 
drame bourgeois; Diderot cite de Métastase un passage “‘bien vrai et 
qui peint fortement la tendresse des méres.’* La plupart voient en 
lui ’auteur de tragédies réguliéres. Certes, on le loue parfois pour ses 
qualités lyriques, et 4 ce point de vue, Saint-Lambert le met au dessus 
de Quinault;4 de méme, l’enthousiasme débordant de J-J. Rousseau 
dans son Dictionnaire de Musique’ est causé par les qualités éminem- 
ment musicales de la poésie de Métastase et non par les procédés 
dramatiques de l’auteur. Saint-Lambert et Rousseau placent ainsi le 
poéte dans son vrai jour.* Mais, le plus souvent, on dégage les livrets 
de Métastase de toutes considérations musicales, et on les juge sur leur 
valeur dramatique: “Ses piéces, pleines d’esprit, de situations, de coups 
de théatre et d’intérét,” écrit le Président de Brosses, “‘feraient sans 
doute un plus grand effet si on les jouait en simples tragédies déclamées, 
laissant & part tout le petit appareil d’ariettes et d’opéra qu’il serait 
facile d’en retrancher.””’ Voltaire, aprés de Brosses, ne cesse de dévelop- 
per la méme idée. II loue la régularité des tragédies-opéra “‘du célébre 
abbé Métastasio,’’* “comparables 4 tout ce que la Gréce a eu de plus 


1 Voltaire, Letires Philosophiques, Moland, xxt1, 149. 

? Grimm, Diderot, Raynal et Meister, Correspondance Littéraire, Tourneux, 1, 392. 

* Diderot, Lettre d Mile Volland, 8 aodt 1762, Assézat, xrx, 96. 

‘ Saint-Lambert, Letired M.le B .. . d’H., dans Suard, V ariétés Litléraires (1769), rv, 1. 
5 Article Génie, Hachette, vm, 125. 

® Voir aussi, dans Le Journal Etranger, de fréquents extraits lyriques de Métastase. 

7 De Brosses, Lettres familiéres écrites d’ Italie (1739). 

® Voltaire, Dissertation sur la tragédie ancienne et moderne (1748), Moland, tv, 490. 
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beau, si elles ne sont supérieures®;” supérieures parfois aux tragédies 
de Corneille;!® produits d’un talent ‘que, depuis les Grecs, le seu! 
Racine a possédé parmi nous.”" Palissot,” et plus tard Le Prévost 
d’Exmes," font, aprés Voltaire, la méme apologie et conservent le 
méme point de vue. C’est ce qui explique que limitation de Métastase 
se soit fait sentir dans la tragédie réguliére, avant d’envahir la scéne 
de l’Académie Royale de Musique. En effet, ce n’est qu’a partir de 
1783 qu’apparaissent, sous forme d’opéras, des adaptations de Métas- 
tase.'* Bien avant cette date, les auteurs dramatiques francais se sont 
emparés de |’ceuvre du poéte italien, dans |’espoir de trouver chez lui 
des procédés qui puissent insuffler un peu de vie 4 la tragédie qui 
languit. La vogue pour Métastase se fera sentir surtout aprés 1751, 
date de la publication des premiers volumes de la traduction de Richelet. 

Lorsqu’il s’agit d’influence étrangére s’exercant sur le théatre au 
XVIIléme siécle, Voltaire est tout 4 fait 4 part: seul tragique de valeur, 
il ne subit d’influence que sous la forme de simples suggestions souvent 
imprécises. En ce qui concerne Métastase, nulle part Voltaire n’avoue 
s’étre inspiré de lui. Pourtant, l’admiration constante de Voltaire pour 
son confrére italien permet de se demander si certaines caractéristiques 
de son théAtre ne proviennent pas de Métastase. M. Bouvy a consacré 
& ce sujet un chapitre de son ouvrage sur Voltaire et l’Italie: il s’est 
efforcé de montrer que Brutus, la Mort de César, Alzire et Rome Sauvée 
ont bien des points de contact avec Catone et la Clemenza di Tito. I\ 
rappelle que, dans la Dissertation en téte de Sémiramis, Voltaire fait 
Véloge de Métastase tout “en inaugurant les changements de décors 
au milieu d’un acte.” Il retrouve chez Voltaire des caractéristiques 
métastasiennes: entre autres, la portée morale du théAtre, l’animation 
de la tragédie par la mise en scéne et les décors. Cette derniére remarque 
a son importance: ce serait donc autant 4 influence de Métastase 
qu’a celle de Shakespeare que |’on devrait attribuer les efforts de Vol- 
taire pour animer la scéne francaise. Le fait sera confirmé, nous le ver- 
rons, par les imitateurs avoués de I’Italien. Il y a, semble-t-il, des res- 
semblances plus frappantes encore entre Voltaire et Métastase: 1’Or- 
phelin de la Chine, si différent soit-il par la conduite de l’action de 
l’Eroe Cinese de Métastase, a cependant comme point de départ le 
méme événement: un haut dignitaire chinois a laissé massacrer sous 


* Tbid., p. 492. 10 Commentaire sur Corneille (1763), Moland, xxxt, 345. 

11 Dissertation sur la tragédie ancienne et moderne, Moland, tv, 490. 

12 Petites Lettres sur les grands philosophes (1757), p. 63. 

18 Vies des écrivains étrangers (1784), p. 101. 

4 Cf. R. Guiet, Le Livret d’opéra en France de Gluck a la Révolution. (Smith College 
Studies, 1936-1937), p. 127. 
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ses yeux son propre fils pour sauver l’héritier du tréne. Notons en 
outre que la tragédie de Voltaire fut originairement écrite en trois 
actes, coupe inusitée jusqu’alors dans la tragédie francaise, mais propre- 
ment métastasienne. D’ailleurs dans l’opinion contemporaine, la res- 
semblance est incontestable, puisque nous trouvons dans la Corres pon- 
dance de Grimm ce commentaire: “‘L’Eroe Cinese est & peu prés le méme 
sujet que l’Orphelin, traité dans un autre moment, et l’on pourrait faire 
un assez beau paralléle entre les deux poétes.’”® 

Une autre tragédie de Voltaire, 4 notre avis, suggére avec plus d’évi- 
dence l’imitation de Métastase; c’est Olympie. M. Lion affirme qu’O- 
lympie est inspirée des opéras de Quinault.'* Nul doute qu’elle ne 
soit batie dans le style d’une tragédie-opéra; mais elle n’a rien de com- 
mun avec le genre de Quinault: c’est une tragédie historique et non 
mythologique, sans merveilleux, alors qu’on ne peut trouver de livret 
de Quinault sans intervention divine ou magique; en outre, la tragédie 
de Voltaire malgré ses coups de théatre, est d’une grande simplicité, 
comparée aux intrigues échevelées du librettiste de Lulli. La mise en 
scéne n’a rien qui rappelle Quinault. En revanche, elle est bien dans 
la tradition de Métastase: l’action se déroule dans un temple, et coupée 
de tableaux religieux comme le suivant: “Les trois portes du temple 
sont ouvertes. On découvre tout l’intérieur. Les prétres d’un cété, et 
les prétresses de l’autre s’avancent lentement. Ils sont tous vétus de 
robes blanches.” Ce tableau est complété, au cours de la méme scéne, 
par cette remarque: “‘les initiés, les prétres et les prétresses traversent le 
fond de la scéne, ayant des palmes ornées de fleurs dans les mains.’’!” 
Or, des mises en scéne de ce genre, inexistantes chez Quinault, se ré- 
pétent constamment dans les drames de Métastase, entre autres dans 
Demofoonte (111, 6), Siroe (1, i), Issipile (1, i). Ajoutons qu’Olympie se 
poignardant sur son biicher, rappelle le dénouement de Didone ab- 
bandonata, ow l’héroine se tue dans Carthage en flammes; que le combat 
entre Cassandre et Antigone pourrait étre retracé 4 la scéne ot Iarbe 
et Enée, pour des raisons analogues, engagent un combat singulier; il 
n’est donc pas impossible de faire certains rapprochements entre Vol- 
taire et Métastase. 

Si les traces de l’influence de Métastase sur Voltaire paraissent parfois 
vagues, elles se précisent pourtant & la lumiére des dates. Les tragédies 
dont nous venons de parler, Brutus et Alzire exceptées, sont simultanées 
ou postérieures de quelques années aux témoignages de l’admiration de 
Voltaire pour Métastase: Semiramis est de 1748, Rome Sauvée, de 1750, 


8 Correspondance littéraire, ler Septembre 1755. 


1 H. Lion, Les Tragédies et les théories dramatiques de V oltaire (Paris, 1895), p. 308. 
17 Olympie, 1.4. Moland, v1, 107 et 110. 
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L’Orphelin de la Chine, de 1755, Olympie, de 1761. Elles sont aussi 
postérieures, pour la plupart, 4 1751, date de la publication des huit 
premiers volumes de la traduction Richelet, point de départ en France 
d’une floraison nouvelle d’imitations. 

Avant cette date, Lefranc de Pompignan s’inspire, lui aussi, de 
Métastase sans l’avouer: sa Didon (1734) est fortement marquée de 
l’empreinte de |’Italien. Algarotti, 4 propos de Didon, accusait Lefranc 
de plagiat pur et simple,’* et Voltaire était trop heureux d’accabler une 
fois de plus son adversaire, 


Lequel jadis, a brodé quelque phrase 
Sur la Didon qui fut de Métastase.’® 


Bien qu’évidemment exagéré, le jugement de Voltaire contient une part 
de vérité. Il y a entre Didon et Didone abbandonata de nombreuses res- 
semblances: d’abord dans la conduite du sujet: nombreuses sont les 
scénes qui, chez Lefranc, rappellent Métastase: 


Iarbe arrive “‘sous le nom de ses ambassadeurs”’ (sic) 4 la cour de Didon (Lefranc 
1, 1—Métastase 1, 3); il y retrouve son ami Madherbal, devenu chef de l’armée 
carthaginoise (Lefranc 1, 1), comme dans le drame italien, il retrouve Osmidas 
qui occupe le méme rang (Métastase, 1, 5); Iarbe fait sa déclaration 4 Didon, 
qui le repousse; menaces de Iarbe (Lefranc 1, 2—Métastase 1, 4). Enée laisse 
entrevoir 4 Didon son départ probable (Lefranc 1, 2—Métastase 1, 2). Iarbe 


attaque Carthage (Lefranc 1v, 6—Métastase m1, 2). Il est vaincu par En‘e 
(Lefranc v, 4—Métastase m1, 3); Didon, voyant Enée l’abandonner, se frappe 
d’un coup de poignard (Lefranc v, 4—Métastase m1, 12). 


L’imitation est encore plus évidente quand on compare une scéne de 
Lefranc a la scéne correspondante de Métastase: voici quelques passages 
de Ja premiére entrevue de Iarbe et de Didon dans Métastase: 


Iarba: Didone, il re de’ mori 
a te de’ cenni suoi 
me suo fedele apportator destina. 
To te l’offro qual vuoi, 
tuo sostegno in un punto o tua ruina. 
Queste, che miri intanto, 
spoglie, gemme, tesori, uomini e fere, 
che |’Africa soggetta a lui produce, 
pegni di sua grandezza, in don t’invia. 
Nel dono impara il donator qual sia. 


18 Algarotti, Sopra alcuni plagi dei Francesi. 
19 Le Pauvre Diable, Moland, x, 105. Voir aussi la Correspondance du 15 novembre et du 
8 décembre 1735, Moland, xxxrt1, 572. 
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Didone:  Mentre io ne accetto il dono, 
larga mercede il tuo signor riceve. 
Ma, s’ei non é pi saggio, 
quel, ch’ora é don, pud divenire omaggio. 





Tarba: Ti rammenta, o Didone, 
qual da Tyro venisti e qual ti trasse 
disperato consiglio a questo lido. 
Del tuo germano infido 
alle barbare voglie, al genio avaro 
ti fu l’Africa sol schermo e riparo. 
Fu questo, ove s’inalza 
la superba Cartago, ampio terreno 
dono del mio signore, e fu... 


Didone: Col dono 
la vendita confondi.. . 


Cortese, 
Iarba, il mio re, le nozze tue richiese: 
tu ricusasti: ei ne soffri l’oltraggio, 
perché giurasti allora 
che al cener di Sicheo fede serbavi. 
Or sa ]’Africa tutta 
che dall’Asia distrutta Enea qui venne; 
sa che tu l’accogliesti e sa che |’ami; 
ne soffrira che venga 
a contrastar gli amori 
un avanzo di Troia al re de’ mori. 


Didone: _ E gli amori e gli sdegni 
fian del pari infecondi.”° 


Voici, chez Lefranc, quelques passages de la méme scéne:*! 


Tarbe: Reine, j’apporte ici les voeux d’un souverain. 
Iarbe par ma voix, vous offre encore sa main. 
Au nom d’Iarbe seul vos ennemis tremblants 
Respecteront vos murs encore chancelants. 
Lui seul peut désormais assurer votre empire. 


Didon: Lorsque, du sort barbare innocente victime, 
J’ai fui loin de l’Asie un frére qui m’opprime, 


20 Acte 1, scéne 5. (Scrittori d’Italia) xurv, 10-11. 
™ Acte 1, scéne 2. (Répertoire du ThéAtre francais) 111, 38-42. 
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Je ne m’attendais pas qu’un fils du roi des dieux 

Voulut m’associer 4 son rang glorieux. 

- . . . « « « «Mais je ne régne pas 

Pour donner lachement un maitre 4 mes états. 
Tarbe: Vos Etats? Mais enfin, puisqu’il faut vous le dire 

Madame, dans quels lieux fondez-vous un empire? 

Ce rivage et ce port, compris dans la Lybie, 

Ont obéi longtemps aux rois de Gétulie. 


Les Tyriens et vous n’ont pu les occuper 
Sans les tenir d’Iarbe ou sans les usurper. 


Didon: Ce discours téméraire a de quoi me surprendre. 


Tarbe: Cette fierté m’apprend ce qu’il faut que je pense. 
Ainsi d’un roi vainqueur vous bravez la puissance? 


Didon: Iarbe, je le vois, est tout prét d’éclater: 
Je l’attends sans me plaindre et sans le redouter. 


La scéne de Lefranc reproduit assez fidélement celle de Métastase non 
seulement dans son ensemble, mais encore dans les détails du dévelop- 
pement. Elle est en somme |’amplification de la scéne italienne: Lefranc 
remplace par des tirades classiques les répliques relativement rapides de 
Métastase. Pareil procédé se retrouve également dans les scénes sui- 
vantes: Lefranc: 1, 1; 11, 2, correspondant 4 Métastase: 1, 1 et 1, 2. 

En outre, la psychologie des personnages principaux est bien la méme 
chez Lefranc et chez Métastase: les personnages de Didone abbandonata, 
sont faits de traits disparates empruntés aux tragédies de Racine: Enée 
c’est Titus, obligé, par des considérations d’ordre supérieur, de renoncer 
a son amour; c’est aussi Pyrrhus, galant et changeant. Didon, c’est 
Bérénice, amante sacrificée au bien de |’ Etat, parfois élégiaque et tendre; 
c’est Phédre, en proie 4 des remords violents causés par son infidélité 
envers son époux; c’est surtout Hermione dans ses imprécations contre 
le cruel Enée qui l’abandonne. Or nous retrouvons ces traits chez Le- 
franc (1, 4; 1, 1; 1, 3; 11, 6; v, 4); imitation de Racine sans doute, mais 
de seconde main, faite 4 travers Métastase. 

D’autres personnages, du reste, suggérent Métastase: le vertueux 
Achate semble étre l’écho de |’Araspe italien dans ce vers d’accent cor- 
nélien: 


La gloire n’est jamais ov la vertu n’est pas. (Lefranc 1v, 3) 
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O sostegno del mondo, 
degli uomini ornamento e degli déi, 
bella virtua, la scorta mia tu sei! (Métastase, 1, 8) 

Par ailleurs, Lefranc transforme le personnage d’Osmidas dans ce 
sens vertueux et métastasien: Madherbal, qui correspond 4 ce personnage 
dans la version francaise, n’est plus le traitre de mélodrame, mais au 
contraire un soldat honnéte et droit, dévoué 4 son ami Iarbe, mais pour- 
tant prét 4 mourir pour sa souveraine. 

Du reste, Lefranc n’imite pas servilement: il adapte Métastase au 
gott francais de la premiére moitié du siécle: il réduit le sujet aux pro- 
portions d’une tragédie racinienne. I] y introduit d’abord une unité 
d’intérét qui n’existe guére dans le drame italien. Il supprime pour cela 
les intrigues secondaires et inutiles: l’amour de Séléne, sceur de Didon, 
pour Enée; le noir complot d’Osmidas en faveur d’Jarbe, suivi du meurtre 
du traitre sur les ordres d’Iarbe lui-méme. I] omet les détails romanesques 
de l’action: Didon fait des avances 4 Iarbe pour éveiller la jalousie 
d’Enée; Iarbe, sur le point de poignarder Enée, a été désarmé par Araspe 
qui lui a arraché le poignard; Osmidas accuse aussitét Araspe de la ten- 
tative d’assassinat. I] supprime enfin toute la mise en scéne: les multiples 
décors, les duels, le combat sur la scéne entre les Numides et les Troyens, 
l’embrasement final de Carthage. 

Ce qui reste, ce sont les tragiques hésitations d’Enée, le désespoir 
amoureux de Didon, sentiments assez habilement menés 4 travers les 
cing actes. 

La Didon de Lefranc, ainsi dépourvue de toute complexité et de tout 
romanesque, représente la premiére forme d’adaptation de ]’ceuvre de 
Métastase en France. Celui-ci, non seulement fournit un sujet et des 
situations, mais encore il sert d’intermédiaire commode entre Lefranc 
et Racine: par Métastase la psychologie racinienne revient en France 
opportunément démarquée. Le fait va se renouveler souvent. 

C’est aux environs de 1760 que les imitations de Métastase se multi- 
plient. M. Dejob a déja dressé une liste des tragédies imitées de |’Italien.” 
Nous la reproduisons ici dans l’ordre chronologique: 


Lemierre: Hypermnestre, 1758. Dorat: Regulus, 1765. 
De Belloy: Titus, 1759. Lemierre: Artaxerxe, 1766. 
De Belloy: Zelmire, 1762. de la Vieuville: Démophon, 1766.% 


% Dejob, Etudes sur la tragédie: la tragédie francaise en Italie et la tragédie italienne en 
France aux XV II léme et X1Xéme siécles (Paris, 1897). 

* Tl conviendrait d’ajouter, pour compléter cette nomenclature, les tragédies de Vol- 
taire déja citées et les tragédies suivantes que nous n’avons pu consuiter: Comte d’Estaing, 
Regulus, 1748 (MS.); Turpin, Cyrus (1773), et aussi des adaptations qui relévent de la 
comédie et non de la tragédie: Guyot de Merville, Achille 4 Scyros (1737); Caulet, L’Ile 
déserte (1758). 
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Dés lors, l’imitation de Métastase ne se dissimule plus. A part Lemierre 
qui s’en défend 4 propos d’H ypermnestre, les auteurs ci-dessus l’avouent 
ouvertement. Cet aveu n’est pas seulement prudence, mais aussi fierté: 
ils se réclament de Métastase comme les classiques revendiquaient 
hautement des sources grecques ou latines. De Belloy, offrant son Titus 
a Métastase, lui écrit: “L’immortel Racine imitait Euripide, sans 
marcher servilement sur ses traces; et il n’en reconnaissait pas moins la 
supériorité de l’original. Vous étes l’Euripide de |’Italie, mais je suis 
bien loin d’étre un Racine . . . .”** Candide modestie jointe 4 une sincére 
admiration. 

Vers 1760, la vogue pour Métastase correspond 4 une nouvelle crise 
de la tragédie. Déja battue en bréche par la comédie larmoyante, la 
tragédie, 4 cette date, se voit singuligrement menacée par les théories 
nouvelles de Diderot et par le succés du drame bourgeois naissant. A 
cette méme époque, elle a aussi 4 souffrir des attaques inexorables de 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau dans sa Lettre ad d’Alembert. Cette crise alarme 
les partisans encore nombreux de la tragédie: ‘Quelle main, s’écrie 
pompeusement de Belloy, osera arréter le Char d’Apollon sur le penchant 
de sa course?’*5 On a essayé d’arréter cette chute par le “retour 4 
l’antique,” on le tente de nouveau en adaptant Métastase.” Or il se 
trouve précisément qu’une occasion favorable se présente: 4 partir de 
1751 l’adaptation est mise a la portée de tous grace 4 la traduction par 
Richelet de trente-quatre opéras—tragédies de Métastase, en douze 
volumes, parus aux dates suivantes: les huit premiers volumes en 1751, 
les trois suivants en 1756, le douziéme en 1761. Or Titus, Démophon, 
Hypsipile, Regulus se trouvent dans les cing premiers volumes; Artaxerxe, 
Hypermnestre, paraissent en 1756: les tragédies francgaises correspon- 
dantes sont donc toutes consécutives 4 cette traduction.?” Imitations a 
différents degrés, allant de la libre adaptation d’un sujet pris 4 Méta- 
stase, jusqu’a l’imitation la plus servile du poéte italien. 

L’Hypermnestre de Lemierre est une adaptation qui rappeile comme 
procédé la Didon de Lefranc. Le sujet est le méme que celui d’/ permestra. 
Il est vrai que la conduite de |’action rappelle celle de la vieille tragédie 
de Riupeirous, mais on y trouve aussi de nombreuses situations qui 
appartiennent 4 Métastase. Voici les principales: 


Un oracle a prédit 4 Danaiis qu’il périrait de la main d’un des fils d’Egyptus. 
(Lemierre, 1, 4, Métastase, 1, 2.) 


* De Belloy, Euvres completes (Paris, 1779), 1, 409. 25 Tbid., vt, 158. 

% L’imitation de Métastase est aussi, dans un sens, un retour 4 |’antique, puisque les 
sujets sont empruntés a la légende et 4 l’histoire grecques et romaines. Mais |’idéal de 
simplicité qui est celui des vrais antiquisants est bien l’opposé de la conception métastasi- 
enne. 37 Bursay avait traduit séparément Artaxerxe en 1765. 
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Danaiis donne un poignard 4 Hypermnestre et lui ordonne de tuer Lyncée. 
(Lemierre, 11, 2, Métastase, 1, 2.) 

Araspe annonce au roi que Lyncée s’est enfui. (Lemierre, m1, 9, Métastase, 
1, 4.) 

Hypermnestre est arrétée sur l’ordre de son pére. (Lemierre, 1v, 2, Métastase, 
ui, 4.) 

Lyncée est arrété 4 son tour. (Lemierre, tv, 5, Métastase, 111, 4.) 

Révolte du peuple. (Lemierre, v, Métastase, m1, 7.) 


Lyncée attaque Danaiis 4 la téte du peuple révolté (dans Métastase, Adraste 
se trouve dans la méme situation). (Lemierre, v, 7, Métastase, 111, 10.) 


Danaiis est sur le point de tuer sa fille. (Lemierre, v, 7, Métastase, 11, 8.) 


Lyncée devient roi d’Argos. (Lemierre, v, 10, Métastase, m1, 10.) 


Comme dans le cas de Didon, la ressemblance s’étend 4 |’expression 
méme: le monologue d’Hypermnestre dans la scéne 3 de ]’acte 1 res- 
semble singuliérement 4 celui du méme personnage dans ]’acte 1, scéne 3 
d’I permestra, il en est de méme de celui de Lyncée dans I’acte 1, scéne 
1 de la tragédie de Lemierre, et dans l’acte 1, scéne 4 de celle de Méta- 
stase. 

Dans les autres cas, aucune démonstration n’est nécessaire pour 
prouver limitation: sa servilité est d’une telle évidence, que |’on se 
passerait fort bien de l’aveu de l’auteur: Titus est l’adaptation sans 
grands changements de la Clemenza di Tito; Zelmire, le démarquage 
d’Issipile, augmenté de nouvelles complications; Artaxerxe, Regulus, 
reprennent fidélement les sujets des piéces de Métastase du méme titre. 

Devant cette production, une premiére question se pose: suivant quels 
procédés a-t-on adapté les livrets de Métastase aux exigences de la 
tragédie francaise? On a beau prétendre que ces livrets sont des tragédies 
réguliéres, on ne peut empécher qu’ils n’aient été écrits pour la scéne 
lyrique, et les zélés imitateurs frangais sont contraints d’y apporter quel- 
ques transformations radicales. Ainsi pour la premiére fois des livrets 
d’opéra sont adaptés a la scéne réguliére: jusque 14 on n’avait connu que 
le procédé contraire qui consistait 4 enrichir une tragédie de mise en 
scéne et de merveilleux pour la transformer en opéra. 

Il s’agit tout d’abord de mettre en cing actes ce qui était originaire- 
ment en trois. Non qu’on se préoccupe toujours de cette question: 
Guyot de Merville dans Achille @ Scyros, comédie-héroique, garde la 
coupe en trois actes. Dorat fait de méme dans sa tragédie de Regulus. 
La coupe n’est plus nouvelle en France puisqu’elle est celle du drame, 
en régle générale: on ne peut donc guére |’attribuer 4 |’influence méta- 
stasienne. 
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L’adaptation en cing actes est chose relativement facile. En effet, la 
longueur des actes de Métastase, composés de dix 4 quatorze scénes, 
et le procédé métastasien de changer de décors au milieu d’un acte, 
permettent une répartition nouvelle. D’ailleurs les imitateurs francais 
vont en général 4 |’autre extréme, et leurs tragédies sont d’une grande 
maigreur malgré leurs cing actes: chaque acte d’Artaxerxe, par exemple, 
est composé 4 grand’peine de quatre ou cing courtes scénes. 

L’étirement en cing actes se fait, semble-t-il, suivant un procédé 
immuable: dans Titus, Artaxerxe, et avec moins d’évidence sans doute 
dans Hypermnestre, les deux premiers actes correspondent au premier 
acye de Métastase; le deuxiéme de Métastase fournit le troisiéme et le 
quatriéme acte; le troisiéme acte italien devient le cinquiéme acte fran- 
cais. Lemierre et De Belloy obéissent ainsi au plan bien classique, qui 
veut que les actes représentent successivement, l’exposition, le nceud, 
les péripéties, la préparation du dénouement et le dénouement propre- 
ment dit. 

La vraie difficulté que présente cette nouvelle distribution c’est la 
simplification que subit invariablement |’intrigue de Métastase quand 
elle passe sur la scéne francaise. Les adaptateurs suppriment avec raison 
au nom de l’unité d’action les intrigues amoureuses secondaires qui 
encombrent |’action sans jamais rien y ajouter de nouveau: ainsi dis- 
paraissent les intrigues Elpinice-Plisthéne dans Hypermnestre; Annius- 
Servilie dans Titus; Mégabise-Sémire dans Artaxerxe; comme dans 
Didon avait disparu l’amour de Séléne pour Enée. En méme temps, 
disparaissent les personnages intéressés et de nombreuses scénes. Pour 
remédier 4 cet amaigrissement, les adaptateurs francais se laissent aller 
a leur tendance trop naturelle pour la tirade: aux répliques bréves et 
parfois nerveuses de Métastase qui “dialogue comme un ange,” suivant 
de Brosses, ils opposent les creux bavardages de la tragédie décadente. 

Enfin, une autre difficulté se présente pour nos imitateurs pseudo- 
classiques: c’est le dénouement généralement heureux des drames méta- 
stasiens, qu’on ne peut conserver. Aussi verra-t-on dans les adaptations 
francaises, Danaiis se tuer d’un coup d’épée, Vitellie s’empoisonner, 
Artaban se tuer sans attendre le pardon du roi, tandis que son fils menace 
de s’empoisonner. Ces dénouements, il faut l’avouer, ont l’avantage de 
la vraisemblance sur les originaux. 

1] apparait donc clairement que les adaptateurs veulent avant tout 
sauvegarder dans ]’ensemble la tradition de la tragédie classique: ils se 
gardent bien d’emprunter au librettiste italien ses qualités de simplicité 
dans la coupe dramatique ou de rapidité dans le dialogue. En revanche, 
ils prennent 4 Métastase tout ce qui est conciliable avec la tragédie, 
c’est-a-dire des procédés assez hétéroclites: ils sont attirés d’abord par 
le caractére mélodramatique des ceuvres de Métastase. 
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On emprunte 4 I’Italien ses sujets anormaux et horribles: une jeune 
femme se voit forcée par son pére de tuer son mari, le soir méme de ses 
noces (H ypermnestre). Une autre, pour sauver son pére, fait croire qu’elle 
Ya tué (Zelmire); une jeune fille échappe 4 grand’peine au sacrifice 
religieux pour lequel le sort |’a désignée, ainsi qu’a la fureur du roi dont 
elle a épousé secrétement le fils (Démophon). Chez Métastase, avons- 
nous dit, ces sujets se dénouaient du moins heureusement: Danaiis, 
touché de la facgon la plus inattendue par la grandeur d’Ame de sa fille, 
s’écriait commodément: “Ma fille, c’en est trop! Tu m’as assez fait 
rougir ... De tous ceux qui sont ici, je ne vois que moi de criminel. 
Vis heureuse avec Lyncée ... ” Pour le bonheur de |’héroine, Léarque, 
responsable des malheurs d’Hypsipile, se suicidait; Démophon, attendri 
par son petit-fils qu’on lui présentait, pardonnait 4 son fils. Les imi- 
tateurs francais renforcent l’horreur du sujet non seulement par leurs 
dénouements tragiques, dont nous avons parlé, mais par des additions 
caractéristiques: alors que Métastase évitait méme de décrire |’assassi- 
nat des fils d’-Egyptus, Lemierre par |’intermédiaire d’Erox en donne un 
récit détaillé. 

On recherche aussi les effets mélodramatiques: dans Hypermnestre, 
Artaxerxe, Zelmire ou Démophon, la peinture des caractéres, souvent 
nulle, est toujours sacrifiée; exciter la curiosité, c’est le but de de Belloy 
dans Zelmire, l’imbroglio tragique le plus échevelé qu’on puisse imaginer: 
de Belloy, en faisant sien le trait de dévouement filial d’Hypsipile, 
emprunte encore 4 Métastase des situations mélodramatiques: Zelmire 
pour sauver son pére, est obligée de s’accuser devant son mari méme du 
meurtre de ce pére. Anténor est sur le point d’assassiner Ilus, mari de 
Zelmire. Zelmire le surprend, s’élance et lui arrache le poignard. Ilus se re- 
tourne et apercoit sa femme, un couteau 4 la main. Anténor accuse aussi- 
t6t Zelmire d’avoir voulu tuer son mari. Et de Belloy de renforcer encore 
le mélodrame en accumulant les coups de théAtre: on découvre la cachette 
du pére de Zelmire; le pére et la fille sont faits prisonniers; accusés de 
la mort du tyran Azor, qui en réalité a été tué par Anténor, ils vont 
étre immolés, quand celui qui est chargé de l’exécution, sachant la 
vérité, frappe Anténor au lieu du pére de Zelmire. I] faudrait résumer la 
plupart des piéces citées pour pouvoir montrer toutes les situations 
mélodramatiques prises 4 Métastase, ou inspirées par lui. La tragédie 
revient ainsi, par la voie de I’Italie, 4 l’horreur et au mélodrame in- 
vraisemblable et embrouillé du début du siécle. Zelmire a toutes les 
caractéristiques d’une tragédie de Lagrange-Chancel ou de Crébillon. 

Des procédés de mise en scéne, voila encore ce que l’on tire de Méta- 
stase. Remarquons pourtant que les auteurs francais, soucieux de re- 
specter encore l’unité de lieu, ne changent pas de décors au milieu d’un 
acte comme leur maitre. Ils s’efforcent méme de garder pendant cing 
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actes le méme décor: Zelmire est caractéristique 4 ce point de vue: Voici 
le décor unique: “Le théAtre représente une assez grande étendue de 
terrain sur le rivage de la ville de Mityléne. On voit d’un cété des arbres 
et des rochers, entre lesquels est le chemin de la ville; de l’autre un 
temple et un tombeau entouré de cyprés et de rochers. Au fond, la 
mer.” Ce décor n’est en somme que la combinaison en un seul de la 
plupart des nombreux changements de scéne dans Jssipile: Temple de 
Bacchus—Jardin du palais—Cyprés, tombeaux des anciens rois de 
Lemnos—Bord de la mer, port de Lemnos. 

Mais si le décor n’est pas la principale préoccupation des adaptateurs, 
il profitent en revanche avec le plus grand soin des occasions de tableaux. 
Le dénouement d’Hypermnestre comportait un vaste mouvement d’en- 
semble que Lemierre s’empresse d’adopter, en |’enrichissant, d’ailleurs. 
Lyncée parait 4 la téte du peuple révolté: ‘Erox avec le peuple croise 
la garde du tyran, la désarme. Le tyran ...se jette sur l’épée de son 
confident; Erox l’arréte. Il] veut ramener ses soldats . . . le peuple les 
met en fuite.” Dans Zelmire, chaque coup de théatre, chaque situation 
aménent un tableau: Polydore sort du tombeau appuyé sur sa fille 
(1, 2). Une nombreuse suite de soldats thraces et lesbiens accompagnent 
Anténor; évanouissement de Zelmire faussement accusée (111, 4); tableau 
des Thraces “se rangeant le long des arbres du cété de la ville, le peuple 
auprés du temple, les soldats prés du tombeau” (v, 4); tableau des 
préparatifs de l’exécution; puis aprés le coup de théAtre final, “‘tous 
les soldats, tout le peuple se prosternent aux pieds du roi 4 qui on a 
déja d5té les chaines.” Dans Regulus, Dorat ne manque pas d’insister sur 
l’attitude de Regulus devant le Sénat, sur le départ du héros pour Car- 
thage, et l’auteur, remplacant avantageusement la fille de Regulus par 
sa femme, présente celle-ci tendant son fils vers son mari dans un tableau 
final d’attendrissement. 

La mimique, |’extériorisation de l’action comptent de plus en plus 
dans la tragédie: ainsi l’imitation de Métastase conduit 4 une conception 
voisine de celle de Diderot pour le drame. Rappelons que, vers 1760, 
Voltaire aussi réclame plus d’action, “des traits terribles et pergants 
qui arrachent le cceur.’”* I] affirme que, dans cet ordre d’idées, Rotrou, 
Crébillon, Lafosse et La Grange-Chancel ont eu “des beautés particu- 
liéres” qui ont manqué 4 Corneille et 4 Racine.”® Le théatre de Métastase 
offrait une animation opportune. Aussi, Métastase, lui-méme, approuva- 
t-il pleinement ces gofits nouveaux: 4 De Belloy qui lui avait envoyé son 
Zelmire, il écrit son “‘enchantement de voir la conformité’” de ses idées 


38 A ppel a toutes les nations d’ Europe, Moland, xxtv, 219. 
39 Conseils @ un journaliste, Moland, xxi, 249. 
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et de celles de de Belloy sur la poésie dramatique, dans laquelle il 
désirait “une vivacité d’action qui convient au théAtre. .. . 3° 

D’autre part, on s’extasie sur l’habileté de Métastase psychologue et 
moraliste: Voltaire, dans le Commentaire sur Corneille, se plait & prouver 
que dans la Clemenza di Tito le personnage de Sextus est mieux concu 
que celui de Cinna. Richelet s’écrie dans une de ses nombreuses pré- 
faces" “Titus! Démophon! Thémistoclel ... Lectures délicieuses! C’est 
un cours de morale dicté par les Griaces!”” Nous retrouvons chez les 
imitateurs la psychologie et les prétentions morales des drames métasta- 
siens. Nous avons fait remarquer 4 propos de Didone abbandonata que 
les personnages de Métastase sont empruntés au théatre classique 
frangais, non pas tels quels mais avec des traits pris 4 plusieurs person- 
nages & la fois. La Clemenza di Tito de Métastase, par exemple, semble 
tout d’abord une sorte de Cinna démarqué. La piéce apparait comme 
beaucoup plus complexe si l’on étudie les personnages: Titus c’est, 
certes, l’ Auguste de Corneille, magnanime et clément; mais c’est aussi 
et, plus encore, le Titus de Racine, élégiaque, “les délices du monde.” 
(Bérénice, du reste, est 14, invisible, pour nous le rappeler.) Sextus c’est, 
sans doute Cinna; mais c’est aussi bien ]’Oreste d’Andromaque, poussé 
au crime par sa passion pour Vitellie. Celle-ci, c’est Emilie qui venge son 
pére, mais c’est aussi bien plus Hermione, jalouse et furieuse; son ambi- 
tion nous rappelle aussi parfois Agrippine. Or les personnages de De 
Belloy sont faits de ces mémes traits superposés. Bien qu’il nous dise 
dans ses Observations® qu’il a pris soin d’atténuer ce qui lui paraissait 
étre des emprunts trop évidents 4 Cinna, il n’en garde pas moins entiers 
les différents aspects des personnages métastasiens. I] suffit, pour s’en 
rendre compte, de se reporter aux scénes suivantes: 1, 2; m, 1; m, 7; 
m, 5. L’auteur, gagné sans doute par la contagion de l’exemple de 
Métastase, ajoute le traitre Lentulus, invisible dans Métastase, sous 
les traits singuligrement ressemblants du Narcisse de Racine. 

Si Titus présente sur la scéne frangaise ce curieux mélange de psy- 
chologie cornélienne et racinienne, Regulus fait revivre l|’héroisme cor- 
nélien: Regulus qui refuse de plaider sa cause devant le Sénat romain et 
qui se sacrifie pour la grandeur de Rome, nous raméne 8 la psychologie 
d’Horace. Cet héroisme est contemporain de la tragédie historique et 
patriotique de De Belloy, ainsi que du drame qui évolue aussi dans le 
méme sens. Regulus représente la méme tendance que le Siége de Calais, 
tout en restant plus traditionnellement dans le cadre antique. L’imita- 


© Lettre de M. Métastase a M. de Belloy au sujet de Zelmire, Vienne, le 7 aot 1762. De 
Belloy, @uvres, 1, 425. 
* Richelet, Tragédies-opéras de V’abbé Métastase (1761), x11. ® (Euores, 1, 166, 
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tion de Métastase représente ainsi une sorte de lien entre la tradition 
cornélienne et le thé4tre patriotique de la fin du siécle. 

Par suite, on comprend facilement les raisons de la vogue de Méta- 
stase en France. Le librettiste italien n’exige des Frangais aucun effort 
d’adaptation: on reconnait chez lui une psychologie familiére 4 la fois 
racinienne et cornélienne, des maximes morales ou des cris de passion 
dont lorigine ne fait aucun doute; Métastase, pour tout dire, est bien 
dans la tradition de la majorité des tragiques francais depuis le début 
du siécle, et dont l’admiration pour Corneille et surtout pour Racine 
consiste a les piller sans vergogne. Bien que les sources de Métastase ne 
soient un secret pour personne, on ne songe jamais 4 l’accuser de plagiat. 
Admirer Métastase c’est, en somme, admirer indirectement nos classi- 
ques. C’est aussi, nous l’avons montré, admirer les situations horribles 
a la Crébillon, en méme temps que les théories modernes du drame bour- 
geois, sans cependant renoncer au cadre immuable de la tragédie. C’est 
pourquoi il ne saurait étre vraiment question d’une influence de Méta- 
stase sur la tragédie: le librettiste italien représente des tendances déja 
acceptées, et il ne sert, en définitive, qu’A convoyer dans la tragédie les 
idées de Diderot. Une réelle influence sur l’art dramatique en France 
supposerait une plus grande originalité de la part de celui qu’on imite, 
et aussi chez les imitateurs une valeur et une importance qu’ils n’ont 
pas: leurs tragédies sont, sans aucun doute, parmi les plus plates du 
siécle, méme aux yeux des contemporains: “‘Artaxerxe, dit Grimm, est, 
sans contredit, une des plus belles lanternes magiques que jamais Sa- 
voyard ait portées sur son dos.’’* “Zelmire imprimée, écrit Bachaumont, 
est encore plus absurde 4 la lecture.’ La Harpe condamne en détail 
les invraisemblances de cette derniére tragédie.** Quand les sarcasmes 
contre la tragédie reprennent de plus belie sous la plume de Sébastien 
Mercier, il semble qu’ils visent plus spécialement ces imitateurs de 
Métastase, qui “‘recrépissent”’ d’anciennes piéces de théatre, “vont 4 la 
chasse des personnages,’’® ne se soucient ni de la vérité ni de l’observa- 
tion, et suivent une sorte de recette. De pareils procédés ne pouvaient 
réussir, ni méme étre pris au sérieux: “Que la paix soit avec M.M. 
Lemierre et De Belloy, conclut Grimm 4 propos d’Artaxerxe: voila deux 
terribles colonnes sur lesquelles la gloire du théatre francais repose!” 
Mais pour médiocre que soit cette imitation de Métastase, elle a du 
moins une valeur documentaire: elle marque un de ces efforts stériles 
des pseudo-classiques du XVIIIéme siécle pour sauver la tragédie. 

RENE GUIET 


Smith College 


*% Correspondance de Grimm, Diderot etc., sept. 1766, vm, 103. 

* Bachaumont, Mémoires secrets, 10 juin 1762, 1, 100. 

% Journal de Politique et de Littérature, 25 juillet 1777. 

% Sébastien Mercier, Du Théétre ou Nouvel Essai sur l’ Art dramatique (1773), p. 170. 
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XLVI 


PROSE FICTION AND ENGLISH INTEREST IN THE 
NEAR EAST, 1775-1825 


NE of the most important literary manifestations of that direct 

interest in the Near East which travellers and travel books created,' 
appears in English prose fiction of the early nineteenth century. The 
prose fiction thus supplements the Near East poetry of Byron, Moore, 
Southey, and numerous minor versifiers* as well as the travel books 
themselves, which may be considered a kind of minor literature.* 
Throughout the first half of the eighteenth century English readers had 
shown considerable interest in the Near East, particularly in the oriental 
tale; yet this interest was almost wholly indirect—the product of French 
accounts or French translations of the Arabian Nights.‘ It was not until 
the last quarter of the century that new developments brought “the 
Orient much nearer to England than ever before... In letters, this 
modern spirit was first expressed by the increased number of travelers’ 
accounts.’ 

The typical eighteenth-century oriental tale was usually written for 
an ulterior purpose (social satire, didactic moralizing, etc.), after the 
manner then in vogue in France; and little attempt was made to portray 
actual Near East characters or conditions. But in the prose tale after 
1800 the ulterior motive disappeared, and the Near East became im- 
portant for its own glamorous reality—a reality that the popular travel 
books continued to emphasize throughout the period 1775-1825. A 
brief analysis of representative English tales about the Near East in this 
period shows: (1) their close relationship to the travel-book material, 
and (2) their progressively realistic picture of that region. 

Although as late as 1784 the typical eighteenth-century oriental tale 
was still being written, its authors were clearly on the defensive. In that 
year, for example, appeared Charles Johnstone’s History of Arsaces, 
Prince of Betlis, a moral tale, the purpose of which was “To wipe off 


1 See my article, “The Popularity of English Travel Books about the Near East, 1775- 
1825,” PQ, xv (1936), 70-80. 

*I have traced some of these manifestations in: “Byron and English Interest in the 
Near East,” SP, xxxtv (1937), 55-64; and “English Travel Books and Minor Poetry 
about the Near East, 1775-1825,” PQ, xv1 (1937), 249-271. 

* The Eclectic Review, for example, compares the work of the traveller favorably with that 
of the novelist as an “agreeable after dinner companion,” and specifically calls travel books 
a “class of literature”: N.S., xtv (Nov., 1820), 302. 

* See, for an adequate account of this subject, Martha P. Conant, The Oriental Tale in 
England in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1908), pp. 1-72. 

* Conant, op. cit., pp. 255-256. 
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the false colourings of Prejudice, and shew Truth in her native purity.’ 
The author, however, sensing the likelihood of his reader’s desire for a 
specific treatment of the Near East, defended his generalizing as follows: 


Nor will he [the reader] be offended at the writer’s not having paid more minute 
attention to the manners of the times and countries, in which the various scenes 
of his work are laid. He has endeavoured to draw the universal manners of 
Nature, which suit all climes and ages. Greater particularity would have been 


only pedantry.’ 


At the beginning of the story, Arsaces, an Arabian youth, has been 
captured by Temugin, a king, during his battle with the Turkish sultan 
Mohammed. Despite Arsaces’s miserable and degraded state as a cap- 
tive, “the dignity of conscious virtue shone through his distress, and 
shewed a soul superior to misfortune.”* Temugin is of course impressed 
by the youth’s noble appearance, orders him freed from chains, and 
requests the story of his life. This story within a story is a stock device 
in the oriental tale, and Arsaces’s account of his innumerable successes 
and vicissitudes occupies two-thirds of the novel. Temugin rewards the 
heroic captive by making him a leader in his army; the young Arabian 
proves himself most worthy, and finally returns to his own country, 
where he becomes a prince, marries, and lives happily ever after. 

Clearly the author’s intention in this story was not to give any picture 
of the region or its people, such as the travellers had been publishing in 
England.* Throughout Arsaces, in fact, there is merely the attempt to 
adorn a moral; and, for the most part, the Near East decoration is so 
obviously superimposed that it contains no interest in itself. But John- 
stone’s need for a defense of his procedure is a sign of an approaching 
change, and two years later, in William Beckford’s History of the Caliph 
Vathek, the Near East was portrayed in a manner unlike anything before 
in English literature. 

Vathek (1786), generally recognized as the best English imitation of a 
genuine eastern tale, shows the author’s interest in a certain type of 
imagination rather than in the oriental spirit as such. Beckford’s inher- 
ent predilection for the exotic was stimulated by an early and continuous 
reading of eastern stories, particularly of the Arabian Nights. The fasci- 
nation of this kind of story was symptomatic of his very nature, which 
responded instantly to the “exotic, irregular, and high fantastical.’”° It 

* Charles Johnstone, The History of Arsaces, Prince of Betlis (London, 1784), 1, vi. 

7 Johnstone, op. cit., 1, vii. 8 Ibid., 1, 1. 

* See, for example, Richard Chandler, Travels in Asia Minor (Oxford, 1775), and Travels 
in Greece (Oxford, 1776). 

10 “Young Beckford was drawn by an irresistible attraction to all that was exotic, irregu- 
lar, and high fantastical, and his abilities seemed every day further and further from find- 
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is significant, however, that Beckford’s entire interest was in these tales 
per se, and not in any ulterior use to which they might be put. 

The immediate incentive to the composition of Vathek throws addi- 
tional light on the nature and sources of Beckford’s amazing tale. In 
1781 he invited a group of intimate friends to visit him at Fonthill over 
Christmas. For the entertainment of the young people, a setting of the 
most exotic splendor was created in its medieval halls.'' The luxurious 
oriental atmosphere of this occasion so impressed Beckford that he was 
inspired to write Vathek on his return to London: 


The glowing haze investing every object, the mystic look, the vastness, the in- 
tricacy of this vaulted labyrinth occasioned so bewildering an effect that it 
became impossible for any one to define . . . No wonder such scenery inspired 
the description of the Halls of Eblis. I composed Vathek immediately upon my 
return to Town, thoroughly embued with all that had passed at Fonthill during 
during this voluptuous festival.” 


The contemporary reputation of Vathek shows that, although not 
written by a traveller in the Near East or based on the accounts of 
travellers, it did become recognized as a genuine portrayal of that region. 
At first the story was generally considered a typical eighteenth-century 
moral tale. Thus a review in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1786 recom- 
mends it for ‘‘the morality of the design.’ Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, interest in Vathek was shifted to the accuracy of its pic- 
ture of the Near East. About it Byron, who like Southey did not hesitate 
to borrow from its gorgeous imagery, wrote: 


For correctness of costume, beauty of description, and power of imagination, it 
far surpasses all European imitations; and bears such marks of originality, that 
those who have visited the East will find some difficulty in believing it to be 
more than a translation.“ 


Isaac Disraeli’s oriental romance, Mejnoun and Leila (c. 1800) illus- 
trates the next step in the relationship between English prose fiction and 
the source material, of which the travel books were most important. 
First, Mejnoun and Leila contains no explicit ulterior motive. The story 
exists for its own sake—a story of the maddening effect of an Arabian 
youth’s great love for a beautiful Arab maid whom family connections 
threaten to keep forever from him. 
ing an outlet in normal social directions”: J. W. Oliver, The Life of William Beckford 
(London, 1932), p. 10. 11 See Ibid., pp. 88-89. 

® Quoted in Oliver, op. cit., p. 91: see also the discussion of the origins of Vathek in 
Lewis Melville, The Life and Letters of William Beckford of Fonthill (New York, 1910), 

. 142 £. 
. ™ The Gentleman’s Magasine, tv1 (July, 1786), 594. 

™ Quoted in Melville, op. cit., p. 143. 
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More significant, however, is the fact that Disraeli appended to his 
oriental tale a fairly complete set of notes for the purpose of verifying 
the details of his Near East picture. Among the travellers whose work 
he uses are Chardin, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Pococke, Niebuhr, 
and Dallaway; and among the oriental! scholars, Sir William Jones and 
Sir William Ouseley. Disraeli also frequently refers to both the text and 
notes of Vathek. Even when the descriptions in Mejnoun and Leila are 
the traditional generalized kind, the author in his notes shows clearly 
an attempt to give reality to his scenes by citing from genuine accounts 
of the Near East. 

But usually Disraeli’s descriptions, under the influence of his wide 
reading in these Near East source materials, are concrete and specific. 
Note, for example, his account of the terrible desert sandstorms which 
is fully is vivid as a similar description in James Bruce’s Travels to Dis- 
cover the Source of the Nile (1790): 


More formidable terrors awoke; the colossal horrors of the desert. Columns of 
sand, which nature animated, sometimes stalked with a sublime grandeur, and 
sometimes appeared to pursue them with celerity. With hearts coiled by fear, 
and eyes half-curious and dismayed, they watched these separate whirlwinds. 
At times they met, they broke, and instantly the convulsed mountains, whose 
heads were buried in the clouds, dispersed, darkening the heavens, while, at 
times, the sun seemed a globe of fire in the crimson atmosphere." 


Often Disraeli makes use of specific facts which he found in the travel 
books. Thus in the desert Mejnoun watches “the changeful cameleon, 
that, sensible of its security, slowly changed its natural color. . . vary- 
ing its agitated body with rapid and tremulous hues.’’* For verification 
of this detail, Disraeli refers the reader to James Dallaway’s travel book 
on Constantinople and Asia Minor. Later, when Leila flees into the 
desert for a secret meeting with her lover, she and her servant would 
have been lost had it not been for the peculiar manner of marking the 
trail: 

In the ever-shifting sands their track was frequently lost, and then they were 


only guided by a number of pillars erected across the plain in sight of each 
other.'7 


Here the novelist’s authority for this kind of desert trail-blazing is the 
traveller Richard Pococke. 
Although Thomas Moore’s Egyptian romance, The Epicurean, was not 


16 Tsaac Disraeli, ““Mejnoun and Leila,” in Romances (New York, 1803), pp. 69-70; cf. 
the travel-book description from which Disraeli probably took his own; James Bruce, 
Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile (Edinburgh, 1790), rv, 553-556. 

8 Disraeli, op. cit., p. 66. 1 Tbid., p. 103. 
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published until 1827, the fact that it was being written as early as 1820 
makes relevant a brief consideration of it. The Epicurean describes the 
spiritual evolution of Alciphron, a young Greek philosopher in the reign 
of the emperor Valerian, from Epicureanism to Christianity. The events 
of the story take place in the temples and in great caverns under the 
pyramids of Egypt, where the young philosopher has gone to solve the 
riddle of life. Alciphron, having fallen deeply in love with a beautiful 
priestess, Alethe, who is a Christian in disguise, is finally converted when 
she suffers martyrdom at the hands of Egyptian fanatics. 

In The Epicurean Moore, to a far greater extent than Disraeli, docu- 
ments the details of his story with a formidable array of footnotes based 
on his wide reading in Near East source materials. Among the well- 
known English travellers whose work he uses are: Edward D. Clarke, 
James Bruce, W. R. Hamilton, W. G. Browne, Lord Valentia, Thomas 
Shaw, and Capt. James Mangles. In his diary for the years 1820-27 
Moore also records numerous instances of his research in this field. Thus 
in June, 1820, he notes: “Read Maillet, and the part of Antenor’s 
travels relating to Egypt’’;'* and a month later: “Finished De Pauw 
and the ‘Fables Egyptiennes’.’”® In June, 1821, he remarks: “Read some 
of ‘Belzoni’s Egypt’ before I went to bed”’;?° and a few days afterwards: 
“Reading over my notes about the pyramids.’ Despite many inter- 
ruptions during the next five years, Moore always returned to his ro- 
mance; and in February, 1826, less than a year before publication of 
The Epicurean, he was still “‘at work reading for and writing my Egyp- 
tian tale.” 

Further evidence of the increasingly close relationship between the 
Near East travel books and prose fiction appears in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Preface to his romance of the crusades, The Talisman (1825). There 
Scott not only disqualifies The Talisman as a genuine Near East story, 
but be states, in terms of the travellers and travel books, the expected 
characteristics of such stories: 


I felt the difficulty of giving a vivid picture of a part of the world with which 
I was almost totally unacquainted . . . and not only did I labour under the in- 
capacity of ignorance . . . but my contemporaries were, many of them, as much 
enlightened upon the subject, as if they had been inhabitants of the favoured 
land of Goshen .. . Had I. . . attempted the difficult task of substituting man- 
ners of my own invention, instead of the genuine costume of the East, almost 
every traveller I met, who had extended his route beyond what was anciently 


18 Lord John Russell, ed., The Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore 
(London, 1853-56), 11, 129. 

9 Tbid., m1, 131. 2 Jbid., 111, 239. 

"1 Tbid., 11, 341. % Tbid., v, 46. 
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called “The Grand Tour,” had acquired a right, by ocular inspection, to chastise 
me for my presumption ... It occurred, therefore, that where the author of 
Anastatius, as well as he of Hadji Baba, had described the manners and vices 
of the Eastern nations, not only with fidelity, but with the humour of Le Sage 
and the ludicrous power of Fielding himself, one who was a perfect stranger to 
the subject must necessarily produce an unfavourable contrast . . . In a word, 
the Eastern themes had been already so successfully handled by those who were 
acknowledged to be masters of their craft, that I was diffident of making the 
attempt.* 


Scott’s summary of the Near East prose fiction milieu in 1825 shows the 
dominant importance, in that fiction, of actual accounts. It remains now 
to examine the two novels, mentioned by Scott, which most clearly 
exemplify this realistic approach. 

Anastatius or Memoirs of a Greek (1819) and The Adventures of Hajji 
Baba of Ispahan (1824) were written by veteran travellers; and both 
stories combine, to an unusual degree, realistic description with the 
picaresque adventures of two colorful natives. Thomas Hope, author of 
Anastatius, was a wealthy Englishman who possessed both a vivid recol- 
lection of all his experiences as a traveller and a genuine talent for turn- 
ing them into realistic fiction. Consequently he describes the Near East 
with a veracity which even Byron envied. Hope’s book was immediately 
popular, and its success was probably important in deciding James 
Morier to write Hajji Baba in this picaresque form five years later. 

Anastatius, the son of a Greek drogueman, or official interpreter, to 
the French consul at Scio, begins his checkered career by seducing the 
consul’s only daughter, whom he had been engaged to instruct in music. 
His nefarious activities take him all over the Near East—to Constan- 
tinople, Mecca, Smyrna, Cairo—where he is involved in a long series 
of treacheries, seductions, debaucheries, and murders. Finally, driven 
to Italy and broken in health and fortunes, at the untimely age o/ 
thirty-five he dictates his memoirs and dies. : 

The narrative of Anastatius’s life is often highly melodramatic. What 
saves the book from being merely a bundle of improbabilities is its 
wealth of realistic detail. The setting for the amazing adventures is 
made so genuine that it keeps the reader’s feet, so to speak, on the earth; 
and thus enforces conviction or at least a willing suspension of dis- 
belief. 

So important are these descriptive and expository elements in Amas- 
tatius that often the narrative itself seems mainly an excuse for intro- 
ducing discussions of the appearance, customs, and manners of the 
people. Thus Anastatius is kept in jail in Constantinople much longer 


* Sir Walter Scott, The Talisman (Edinburgh, 1871), pp. 1-2. 
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than necessary so that the author may describe the colorful characters 
of the other inmates—among them the Maynian pirate Mackari, the 
young Greek dancer Anagnosti, and the Jewish quack doctor with 
whom Anastatius was imprisoned.™ And on the way to Egypt Anastatius 
is made to pause and describe in detail the history and charms of a 
Tcherkassian slave girl, a fellow-passenger on the boat, “‘whose large 
black eyes seemed quite determined not to suffer from the concealment 
of her other charms.’ This unusual amount of racial and character 
detail gives the reader a fairly comprehensive cross-section of the multi- 
farious Near East life. 

Hope’s novel contains also a great deal of historical and topographical 
detail about the various countries. Thus, after Anastatius is captured 
from pirates by the Turkish leader Hassan, the author injects an ex- 
tended account of the recent war between Russia and Turkey, during 
which Hassan achieved fame as commander-in-chief of the Turkish 
navy.” Later, en route to Egypt, Anastatius (and the reader) is given a 
complete description of the state of that country by a companion on 
board ship.?” And the hero himself frequently pauses to describe elabo- 
rately a new scene which he is approaching.”* 

All this description of the people, customs, manners, and topography 
serves to make Anastatius both a novel and a travel book—and keeps 
the hero’s rhetoric, melodrama, and excessive sentiment from becoming 
disagreeable to the reader. Anastatius is also a merciless critic and com- 
mentator: his self-analysis and the analysis of his companions spare no 
one. It is this quality, above all, by which he retains the reader’s sym- 
pathy, and gives him a clear-cut picture of the Near East in all its shame- 
less hypocrisy, its glitter, and its romance. 

Although Hope’s delineation in Anastatius is veracious beyond ques- 
tion, James Morier’s Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan is a realistic 
story of the Near East par excellence. In this second mock-autobiography 
of an eastern Gil Blas, Morier, himself the author of two Near East 
travel books,”® transcends the fictionized travel account with its flimsy 
illusion of native authorship, and creates a story which gives the ap- 
pearance of an authentic Persian document. Not only has he presented 
each detail with an accuracy that disturbed even the Persian minister 


* Thomas Hope, Anastatius or Memoirs of a Greek (London, 1836), 1, 80-108. 

** Hope, op. cit., 1, 219-221. 

% Tbid., 1, 19-32. 37 Tbid., 1, 227-245. 

*® See, for example, [bid., 1, 224-225. 

* A Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor to Constantinople . . . (London, 
1812) and A Second Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor to Constantinople . .. 
(London, 1818). 
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at the court of St. James,®° but his very manner of thought is completely 
impregnated with the national singularities of his hero. 

While Hope retains an idiom characteristically British, Morier uses 
modes of expression that do not betray his nationality," and into this 
style he weaves allusions to Persian poets and sages and figures of speech 
that bear unmistakably the stamp of their eastern origin. This grandiose 
jargon never appears to have been introduced mechanically. It is not 
startling when a character declares that he will make “the head of pru- 
dence guide the hand of moderation.” And when Morier can have his 
hero say, “‘With excess of amazement our livers turned into water, and 
our brains were dried up,” without noticeable shock to the reader, he 
has succeeded in conjuring up for him the true spirit of oriental hyper- 
bole. 

Morier transcends Hope’s attempts at realism in another important 
way: by the more subtle (though less detailed) management of his exposi- 
tory material. Of course his avowed purpose, like that of his predecessor, 
is the illustration of Near East manners; and for that reason “‘the 
minuteness of some of the descriptions” must be “those of the showman 
rather than of the artist.”’* But this mechanical method is applied only 
to the incidental material—the explanatory phrases which, of course, 
would be an act of supererogation if written by a Persian for Persian 
readers. 

The introduction of the important material is always carefully moti- 
vated. Hajji Baba is involved in a bewildering number of adventures, 
and makes contacts with all kinds of people from Turkoman bandits to 
court poets, through whom a kaleidoscopic view of Persian life is un- 
folded. But it is significant that he does not move from one experience 
to another like a puppet jerked on a string. There is usually a very sound 
reason for his abandoning one occupation for another. Thus, when he 
wrenches his back, in attempting to perform a feat of strength as a 
water-carrier before the prince, he has no alternative but to resort to 
another way of life. 

Finally, it is significant that not all of Morier’s expository or travel- 
book material appears in a direct and undisguised form, as does much 


3° “So accurate was his delineation of Persian life and character that the Persian minister 
at St. James is said to have remonstrated on behalf of his government with the plain-speak- 
ing and satire of ‘Hajji Baba’.”. DNB, xxxtx, 51. 

" Cf. the following contemporary comment on Morier’s style: “The keeping of the 
assumed character appears to us perfect: the tone of the narrative is exclusively oriental, 
and the turn of expression in the numerous dialogues so appropriate that it is rarely pos- 
sible to detect a thorough home-bred Anglicism in their form.” Quarterly Review, xxx 
(Oct., 1823), 201. 

® Eclectic Review, N.S., xx1 (March, 1824), 341. 
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of Hope’s in Anastatius. Often a letter or a snatch of conversation will 
speak volumes about the character of Persian life. The following incident 
is a case in point. After leaving Meshed, Hajji meets a man who is carry- 
ing letters to Tehran from the court poet Asker with whom Hajji had 
become closely acquainted. The messenger, being himself curious and 
unable to read, shows Hajji the letters, and from one of them may be 
learned almost all that need be said about the position of women in 
Persia: 


To his wife, he talked of the interior arrangements of his anderun; hoped that 
she had been economical in her dress, that she had kept the female slaves in 
good order, and desired her immediately to set herself and them about making 
clothes for him, as he was destitute of everything.* 


In point of character Morier’s hero is a more typical native of the Near 
East than Anastatius. This is the result partially of a happy accident, 
for Morier set his novel in a country which, of all countries, was notable 
for its solidarity of national character. The Persian’s craftiness and pre- 
varication, his cowardice and credulity, his vanity and mobility, his 
alacrity in making a compromise with conscience—these traits were 
attested by everyone who came in contact with the race.“ Thus, in 
building Hajji Baba’s character, Morier could follow a fairly simple for- 
mula. But, however true this may be, it must not have been so simple 
for the author to still the voice of a very active British conscience into 
acquiescence with his eastern design. 

In this situation one suspects that Hope was guilty of a compromise: 
for him Anastatius’s nominal Christianity was an avenue of escape from 
this dilemma. Hope’s method is similar to that of Defoe in Moll Flanders: 
Anastatius knows the difference between right and wrong, and self- 
reviling is an important element throughout his career. In the end the 
white dove of repentance spreads its wings over his soul, and the reader 
forgives his nefarious past. 

But Anastatius is a modern Greek. Hajji Baba, on the other hand, is 
a Persian, and, as such, he pays no sentimental penalty of self-castiga- 
tion. Only when his arrogance and knavery involve him in serious 
trouble does he resolve to go down into the valley of humiliation. But 
this penance is performed only for the sake of expediency, and is always 
short-lived. In the final chapter Hajji is seen strutting along the streets 
of the capital, his head full of the progress he is about to make back to 


% James Morier, The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan (Paris, 1824), 1, 113. 

* In the travel books about Persia (J. B. Frazier, Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan; 
Sir John Malcolm, Sketches of Persia; Edward Scott Waring, A Tour to Sheeras, for ex- 
ample) these characteristics are repeatedly emphasized. 
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his native city, “clothed with the kaalat of honour, armed with the hand 
of power, and mounted upon the steed of splendour,’ to rob his old 
neighbors in the name of “the Asylum of the Universe,”’ his master the 
great Shah of Persia. 

No better indication of the pervasiveness and reality of Hajji’s ori- 
ental character is needed than the restraint with which he was first re- 
ceived by the British reading public. Although admitting the fascination 
and popularity of the novel, a writer in the Eclectic Review, for example, 
views the character of Hajji somewhat askance in the following com- 
ment: “The hero, Hajji Baba, excites little respect or commiseration— 
his character precluded our taking any lively interest in his welfare.’ 
But the attraction of the Near East overwhelmed this British prejudice: 
Hajji Baba became so popular that a sequel was called for and appeared 
in 1828 as The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan in England. 

Morier’s novels represent the culmination of the development of 
English prose fiction about the Near East in the period 1775-1825. Just 
as Byron rose to fame with his Turkish tales, so Hope and Morier 
achieved sufficient distinction to be complimented by Scott for inter- 
preting the Near East “‘not only with fidelity, but with the humour of 
Le Sage and the ludicrous power of Fielding himself.” 

WALLACE CABLE Brown 

University of Kansas City 

8 Morier, op. cit., 111, 257. 
* Eclectic Review, N.S., xx1 (March, 1824), 341. 





XLVII 
REALISME AND KINDRED WORDS: THEIR USE AS 


TERMS OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE FIRST 
HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


N the Intermédiaire des chercheurs et des curieux for April 10, 1876 
(1x, cols. 196, 197) we read the following query by “Comte de No- 
verba” under the heading Réalisme: 


Je croyais que ce mot était de création trés-récente, et qu’il avait pris naissance 
lorsque parurent les premiers romans de MM. Champfleury et Gustave Flaubert. 
C’est 14 une erreur; je le trouve employé dans le sens que nous lui attribuons 
aujourd’hui, dés le 8 Décembre 1835 par M. F. T. C. en plein Charivari. A propos 
d’un roman de M. Lottin de Laval [a writer of historical novels] l’auteur dit: 
“Entre le Scylla du réalisme et le Charybde de l’idéalisme, il sera bien difficile 
a son Robert le Magnifique de glisser sans encombre.” Ce néologisme a-t-il été 
employé avant la date que je viens de citer? 


Until fairly recently the “Comte de Noverba’s”’ first belief has been the 
general one: namely, that the use of réalisme and kindred words as 
terms of literary criticism began around 1850, the words having been 
taken over from the vocabulary of art criticism at the time they were 
being used to describe the work of the painter Courbet and his school. 
This opinion, based on statements by contemporaries of Courbet and of 
his “discoverer” Champfleury, has been maintained and given authority 
by such critics as David-Sauvageot in his Réalisme et Naturalisme (1889) 
and in his article Réalisme (1899) for Petit de Julleville’s history of 
French literature (vim, 2), Emile Bouvier in La Bataille réaliste (Paris, 
1913), and Pierre Martino in his Roman réaliste sous le Second Empire 
(Paris: Hachette, 1913). A statement from this last work may be taken 
as typical. Speaking of the formation of the Realistic school, Martino 
says (p. 70): 

Toutefois ce n’est pas sur la scéne littéraire que la doctrine réaliste parut d’abord 
et quand elle vint ce n’est pas de Balzac ou d’Henry Monnier qu’elle se réclama 
surtout. La chose et le mot lui-méme furent au début la propriété des peintres 
... Les contemporains l’ont constaté. 


He follows with two quotations, the earlier of which is from an article 
by Charles de Mazade in the Revue des deux mondes for September 1, 
1860 (xxrx, 240): ““Ce mot de réalisme a été inventé de nos jours ot 
l’on a inventé tant de choses. II s’est introduit comme une nouveauté 
dans le domaine des arts. ...’’ The second is from the Revue contem- 
poraine for March, 1864 (txxm1, 140): “Réalisme est un mot nouveau 
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qui, comme tant d’autres, n’a été employé dans les lettres qu’aprés avoir 
passé par les arts.” This statement was by E. Delaplace. 

Hand in hand with this belief in the mid-century birth of the word 
and in its application first to art and then to literature, goes the opinion 
that the movement Realism, likewise a product of the middle of the 
century, was mainly a reaction against Romantic excesses. At the same 
time few critics will deny that the germs at least of Realism are to be 
found in certain aspects of Romanticism. The extremes of these two 
views can be found perhaps in the stand taken by G. Pellissier in his 
book Le Réalisme du romantisme (Paris: Hachette, 1912), where he 
wishes to make Realism the natural consequence of Romanticism rather 
than a reaction against it; and in Faguet’s article Le Réalisme des roman- 
tiques in the Revue des deux mondes for April of 1912 (vi11, 694-708), 
where in answer to Pellissier, he refuses to see any relationship whatso- 
ever between the two schools, and sees in Realism an ardent protest 
against Romanticism on every count. 

However, two recent studies on Realism, while not occupying them- 
selves primarily with the origin and first use of réalisme and kindred 
words as terms of literary criticism, have nevertheless made clear the 
error of the traditional view. These are T. E. Duval’s The subject of 
realism in the Revue des deux mondes (1831-1865) (Philadelphia, 1936) 
and B. Weinberg’s French Realism: the Critical Reaction (1830-1870), 
(New York: Modern Language Association of America, 1937). Mr. 
Duval finds réalisme used as early as 1834, and both he and Mr. Wein- 
berg mention a number of uses of the terms before 1850 sufficient to 
indicate that the appearance of it found by ‘‘Comte de Noverba”’ was 
not an isolated one. 

What are the implications of these early uses and what is their rela- 
tion to the development of the movement itself? If they were used as 
terms of literary criticism, i.e., to describe a technique employed or an 
attitude assumed in a work of literature, or to describe an author em- 
ploying such a technique or assuming such an attitude (réaliste), or 
finally to describe a group of writers having such a technique or attitude 
in common (réalistes), can we say that Realism as a self-conscious move- 
ment existed side by side with Romanticism? Must we regard it as 
identical with Romanticism, or was it merely a minor phase of Romanti- 
cism, and were these early uses of the terms only sporadic foreshadow- 
ings? or even “‘misuses?’” It is these questions which I examine here. 

Though David-Sauvageot in his Réalisme et naturalisme has made no 
attempt to trace the history of the word, his article Romantisme, written 
like his chapter on Realism for Petit de Julleville, refers us to a very 


1 Duval, Chap. 1. 
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interesting use of it earlier even than 1834. His indication was made in 
connection with the discussion of what he termed “objective romanti- 
cism.” In his chapter on Realism he emphasizes the existence of a cur- 
rent of realism all through French literature and especially in the first 
half of the Nineteenth Century, when it allied itself, he believes, with 
Romanticism against Classicism until it triumphed over both of them 
in 1843.2 His reasons for holding this opinion become clear in his discus- 
sion of Romanticism in the chapter mentioned above. He defines “‘ob- 
jective romanticism” and indicates its relationship to the use of réalisme 
as early as 1826, and to the development of Realism as a movement.’ 


Tantét le romantisme céde 4 l’esprit d’observation: le poéte tend 4 montrer les 
choses telles qu’elles sont et se dissimule derriére son objet; tant6t et plus souvent 
il méle 4 tout la teinte particuliére de son imagination, il anime tout de son 
sentiment propre; sa personnalité prévaut, les objets ne servent qu’a fournir 
au sujet prétexte 4 paraitre. On a dans le premier cas, romantisme objectif, 
qu’on pourrait appeler le romantisme réaliste ou encore romantisme d’observa- 
tion; dans le second cas le romantisme d’impression ou subjectif. En 1824 ces 
tendances sont nettement distinctes. 


As representatives of the objective brand he names among others Con- 
stant, Merimée, Stendhal, and Vitet. One may wonder why he did not 
include Balzac in the list. “Son vrai nom,” he states further on, “serait 
peut-étre celui de réalisme romantique: car le mot est déja dans les 
écrits du temps.”’* And he quotes from the Mercure frangais du X1X* 
siécle of 1826 (x11, 6): 


Cette doctrine littéraire qui gagne tous les jours du terrain et qui conduirait a 
une fidéle imitation non pas des chefs-d’oeuvre de l’art mais des originaux que 
nous offre la nature, pourrait fort bien s’appeler le réalisme: ce serait suivant 
quelques apparences, la littérature dominante du XIX°® siécle, la littérature 
du vrai. 


It is significant that this critic of 1826 is opposing his réalisme to some- 
thing much more like classicism than Romanticism as we generally under- 
stand it, that is, to a literature based on a “‘fidéle imitation des chefs- 
d’ceuvre de |’art.”” When this opposition is made, the transitional and 
transitory character of Romanticism becomes plainer. Certainly a great 
deal of our confusion concerning Romanticism as a dominant literary 
movement arises from the notion that it is, as Souriau maintains,® at 
the opposite pole from Classicism. 


? Petit de Julleville, Hist. de la litt. fr., vim, 3. 

* Tbid., vit, 170-171. 4 Ibid., p. 174. 

5 Dela convention dans la tragédie classique et dans le drame romantique (Hachette, 1885), 
Pp. vii, and Histoire du romantisme (Paris, 1927) 1, liii-liv. 
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But David-Sauvageot comments: “Mais enfin, puisque ses repré- 
sentants principaux s’appellent eux-mémes romantiques, nous ne les 
démentirons pas.” In the light of the relatively widespread and con- 
tinuous use in the first half of the century of réalisme, réaliste (subst. 
and adj.) and réalistes (subst. pl.) to designate respectively an attitude 
or a method, a type of literature and a school of writers, it would seem 
that this early use and the statement accompanying it cannot be so 
lightly dismissed. This becomes even clearer when we examine state- 
ments by other critics, to determine what they meant by réalisme. 
David-Sauvageot’s conception of Romanticism would seem to be amply 
warranted, if his dismissal of the use of réalisme in 1826 is not. 

Gustave Planche, the conservative critic and editor of the Revue des 
deux mondes, was much occupied with the distinction between the r/cl 
and the vrai, and the relation of this distinction to literature and art. For 
him the mere correct representation of material reality was not sufficient 
to produce a work of art and he believed that an exclusive preoccupation 
with such a procedure was incompatible with the spirit of true art. 
Certain of the “Romantics” who were following this path met with his 
disapproval, which was expressed first in the columns of his periodical 
and then published in book form.® 

In the second part of his article ““Du theatre moderne en France” in 
the Revue des deux mondes for 1837’ he says, discussing the historical 
drama: 


Si histoire et poésie n’étaient vraiment qu’une seule et méme chose, nous 
serions forcés d’accepter une conclusion plus que singuliére: M. Vitet serait trés 
supérieur 4 Shakespeare et 4 Schiller. Les Barricades, les Etats de Blois, et la 
Mort de Henri III, domineraient Richard III et Jules César, Guillaume Tell et 
Wallenstein, car M. Vitet est plus prés de l’histoire que Shakespeare et Schiller. 
Or cette conséquence extréme du principe des réalistes est évidemment in- 
admissible. Nous ne contesterons jamais la patience ingénieuse qui a précédé 
aux restitutions de M. Vitet; mais restituer n’est pas créer et le poéte qui ne 
crée pas ne mérite pas le nom de poéte.® 


* Portraits littéraires, 2 vols. (Paris, 1836, 1848, 1853) and Nouveaux Portraits littéraires, 
2 vols. (Paris, 1854). Mr. Duval in the work mentioned above cites all but one of the 
Planche articles with which I shall deal, though from a different point of view; our quota- 
tions coincide in only one instance. 7 Part 1, rx (4e série), 440 ff. And Part 11, x, 499 ff. 

8 Op. cit., p. 501. My italics in all quotations from Planche. Since Planche brings in 
Schiller here, it might be of interest to mention two statements by the German playwricht, 
dealing with somewhat the same problem in connection both with his work and with his 
opinion of the French character, and incidentally using a similar terminology. They are 
both from letters to Goethe in the year 1798, year in which Schiller was working on 
Wallenstein. The first is of Jan. 5, “Ich werde es mir gesagt sein lassen, keine andre als 
historische Stoffe zu wihlen; frei erfundene wiirden meine Klippe sein. Es ist eine ganz 
andere Operation, das Realistische zu idealisieren, als das Ideale zu realisieren, und 
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History, claims Planche, must be interpreted, though not falsified, 
whether it be past or present history. “La société contemporaine a eu 
comme l’histoire ses poétes réalistes ; comme Vhistoire elle a été racontée 
sur la scéne par des esprits mesquins, qui se croyaient inventeurs.’’”® 
They could not, he says, raise their material to the rank of poetry, nor 
could they actually attain complete reality. “Non, la poésie dramatique, 
pas plus que la peinture ou la statuaire, ne doit se proposer la réalité 
comme bit supréme de ses efforts. Plusieurs fois déji nous avons ex- 
primé cette affirmation, mais le réalisme est aujourd’hui si populaire, 
qu’on ne saurait trop souvent le combattre.””® This was in 1837. 

Precisely what did Planche mean here by réalisme and by réalité? 
To determine this we must go back to 1832, to some remarks made by 
him again in the Revue des deux mondes" on the subject of Mérimée. 
He said on this occasion: 


Le Théétre de Clara Gazul marque dans la poésie dramatique la méme tentative 
a peu prés que le premier et magnifique ouvrage d’Augustin Thierry dans la 
littérature historique. L’historien et le poéte prétendent tous deux A une réalité 
compléte. Ils veulent donner 4 Il’art qu’ils professent une exactitude, une pré- 
cision mathématique. Ils recherchent avec une patience curieuse tous les faits 
qui se rattachent 4 l’idée qu’ils vont développer. 


But they can never succeed completely. “Ils se défient de la poésie, et 
ne peuvent lui échapper.” 

So it is a prosaic reality that Planche’s réalistes are trying to reproduce 
with “mathematical precision,” and when Planche uses the word réalité 
he means the immediate, material, factual reality. In this article of 1832 
he does not yet use réalisme. But by 1833 we find him doing so, in a 
discussion of Lucréce Borgia, appearing once again of course in the Revue 
des deux mondes. And in 1835, in the same periodical, in the article 
“Moralité de la poesie,” he is discussing again the problem of material 
versus ideal reality. Speaking of the contemporary novel he says: 


Eh bien, ce qui semblait impossible a été et continue d’étre. Le réalisme épique 
compte déja une multitude de disciples empressés. I] ne s’agit plus pour cette 





letzteres ist der eigentliche Fall bei freien Fiktionen. Es steht in meinem Vermégen eine 
gegebene bestimmte und beschrinkte Materie zu beleben, zu erwirmen und gleichsam 
aufquellen zu machen, wihrend dass die objektive Bestimmtheit eines solchen Stoffs 
meine Phantasie ziigelt und meiner Willkiir widersteht.” (Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller 
und Goethe, ed. by Borcherdt, Bong [Berlin 1914], 11, 5.) The second is of April 27. He 
says, speaking of the French: “Das ist keine Frage, dass sie bessere Realisten als Idealisten 
sind, und ich nehme daraus eine siegendes Argument, dass der Realismus keinen Poeten 
machen kann.” (Ibid., p. 86.) Here, das Realistische is linked with historical material, and 
Realismus with a non-poetic attitude. * Tbid., p. 503. 
1° Tbid., pp. 504-505. 11 yr, 580. 
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école obéissante de connaitre la politique des rois, les passions qui les entrainaient 
aux périlleuses aventures; il faut savoir avant tout quel écusson était placé a 
la porte du chateau, quelle devise était inscrite sur l’étendard, quelles couleurs 
portées par l’amoureux baron.'* 


Planche is thinking of course in terms of the historical novel, so that 
what he is describing, we should probably call “local color,” but what 
he objects to in it is the emphasis on surface reality. In speaking of the 
drama of Dumas pére in the article of 1837, ‘Du théatre moderne en 
France,” quoted from earlier, he had accused the author of Henri III et 
sa cour of wanting to present only the “physiological” side of reality, and 
remarked that, even if the aim of art were the servile reproduction of 
nature, which it is not, the picture would still be incomplete. His state- 
ment there is to be compared with the one made by Picard in the preface 
to his Petite ville already over ten years before: “Un journaliste me 
reproche de n’avoir peint que la mise, la démarche, en un mot le physique 
de la province.’”* And these words in their turn bring to mind Balzac. 
But it is not merely the elements of local color (that appear for instance 
in the drama of Victor Hugo) that Planche is thinking of, for in that 
same article of 1837 his complaint against Hugo is on the lyrica] and 
not on the prosaic side. Still, it would not be unreasonable to suppose 
that he would include as réalisme the local color so cherished by the 
Romantics—provided (1) it were the correct and detailed reproduction 
of a period, which it frequently was not, and (2) that reproduction were 
the principal aim of the artist. And therein lies perhaps the distinction 
between “local color” and ‘‘realism”’ of the type Planche had in mind. 

Thus réalisme is for Planche a scientifically correct and carefully de- 
tailed presentation of a prosaic material reality, and the réalistes are 
those who have this presentation as their principal aim. This would not 
seem far removed from our own conception of the terms, except that 
Planche obviously had in mind for the most part the writers of the his- 
torical drama and novel in the style of Mérimée and Vitet—in short, 
David-Sauvageot’s objective romanticists. Yet we must not forget that 
Planche mentioned the “‘realist painters” of contemporary society. 

To sum up: (1) Réalisme was used by 1826 to describe a “‘fidéle imita- 
tion des originaux que nous offre la nature” and the style of literature 
that was to be dominant in the Nineteenth Century. (2) Réalisme was 
used as early as 1833 by Planche, in connection with Romantic drama, 
and in 1834, where it is equated with matérialisme, by Hippolyte Fortoul 
in describing the style of Thouret’s Toussaint-le-Muldtre.* (3) Réalisme 
was used as early as 1835 in opposition to idéalisme but to describe a 


2 Revue des deux mondes, 1(4e série), 259. 
3 Picard, Geuvres (Barba, 1821), m1, 134. 4 Weinberg, op. cit., p. 118. 
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technique employed or a point of view assumed in a work of literature, 
i.e., as a term of literary criticism. (4) Réalisme was used as early as 
1835 by Gustave Planche to describe prosaic reconstitution of history 
in literature and in the drama. (5) Réalisme, réaliste, and réalistes (subst. 
pl.) were used by Planche as early as 1837 to describe a technique, an 
attitude, and a school which regard not only the prosaic reconstitution of 
history, but also the prosaic representation of contemporary society, 
as a goal worthy of the arist. (6) Finally, in 1840 an anonymous critic of 
Le Semeur uses réalisme to describe an attitude which in this case an 
author seems to be combating. For this critic it is equal to positivisme. 

What can we conclude from the above? As regards the history of the 
terms, Planche’s use of them indicates a critical consciousness of the 
existence of a well-defined current, at least by 1837. The use of réalisme 
in 1826 or thereafter cannot, it seems to me, be dismissed as “isolated 
instances” of no real significance. The use of these terms as applied to 
such men as Vitet and Mérimée supports the belief that there was a con- 
tinuous current of anti-poetic literature which in the first half of the 
century was obscured by the greater publicity accorded the poetic 
“genius” of the more important subjective romanticists. In the criticism 
of these early realists or objective romanticists there is very little that 
differs from the accepted analysis of the realists of the second half of the 
century, as the material which Mr. Weinberg has gathered together 
certainly shows. When Romanticism “‘collapsed’”’ as a dominant literary 
movement, Realism was already there to take its place. 

Obviously, however, the realistic current suffered transformation 
throughout the century. To say that Vitet and those like him were 
réalistes is not to say that they were réalistes after the fashion of 1860 
or 1870. One might prefer with David-Sauvageot to call them objective 
romanticists. Regardless of what they are called, this much remains: 
they had a sufficient number of characteristics in common with the 
second half of the century to allow both types to be called réalistes. 
Yet it would be useless to deny that as schools they are distinct: is this 
distinction merely one of degree? If so, it is not a satisfactory one; for 
Mérimée, Vitet, Balzac and the Goncourts must all be put in the same 
category. But if we refuse to do this, then a distinction would be made 
on grounds other than those hitherto used. For the present I think one 
may say that the realists of the second half of the century possessed all 
the characteristics of the realists of the first half with something left 
over. It is in this additional element that a clue might be found to the 
definition and analysis of the School of 1860-1880. 

E. B. O. BoRGERHOFF 

Princeton University 








XLVIII 


THE AZSTHETIC REVOLT AGAINST NATURALISM 
IN VICTORIAN CRITICISM 


ICTORIAN society, however emphatic its hostility to French 

Naturalism, was not unanimous in its disapproval. Indeed, many 
of the bitterest critics softened their reproaches as the century advanced. 
Robert Buchanan, for example, not only modified his earlier position 
in later years, but became a staunch defender of Zola. In 1877 he had 
aligned himself with the forces of virtue and goodness as embodied in 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice, the aim of which was to save 
the land from the blasphemers Rabelais, Boccaccio, Baudelaire, Swin- 
burne, Rossetti, Meredith, Zola, Ibsen, Wagner, George Moore, and 
many others. Ten years later he published an appreciative brochure on 
Zola, in which he wrote: 


As one grows older, one wonders less at the proverbial philosophy of contem- 
porary criticism. While the Saturday Review still exists, though toothless and 
moribund, a journalistic Dogberry proclaiming the watches of the literary night 
to a generation still unaware of sunrise and Mr. Spencer, there will always be a 
class of readers which takes its opinions on faith and eagerly echoes the anath- 
emas pronounced by senile watchmen against ‘“‘one deformed” and other dis- 
turbers of the peace. We smile at Dogberry, though it is sad to reflect that never 
once, from the beginning of his official career, has he done a sane or a generous 
thing, has he recognized a new thought or a rising reputation, has he ceased to 
regard all men of genius as malefactors, and all mediocrities as men of genius.' 


Zola, he continues, is among the great men of the age who are “run-in” 
by the old-fashioned literary watch. Buchanan is amused when lesser 
men repeat the old cry of immorality, as when they told Thackeray that 
he was “no gentleman” and Dickens that his Tale of Two Cities was 
mere rubbish, but he is amazed when a Stevenson accuses Zola of an 
“erotic madness”’: 
Zola is to literature what Schopenhauer is to philosophy—the preacher of a creed 
of utter despair. No living writer has a stronger and purer sense of the beauty of 
moral goodness; no living man finds so little goodness in the world to awaken 
his faith or enlarge his hope. But if Zola is “erotic,” then a demonstrator of 
morbid anatomy is a sensualist, and a human physiologist is a person of unclean 
proclivities.? 

Just as ten years earlier Buchanan had arrayed himself against the 
Pre-Raphaelites and others who were defending the ‘“modernistic” 
literature, so now he found himself opposed to another group of critics, 


1 A Look Around Literature (London: Ward and Downey, 1887), p. 303. 
® Ibid., p. 304. 
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many of them writers themselves, who condemned Naturalism not so 
much because of its alleged perversion of public morality as for its un- 
sound philosophic and aesthetic assumptions. 

Thus far in these studies* in Victorian literary taste, I have been 
concerned largely, but not exclusively, with the critical journals, the 
censorship, the newspapers, the clergy, and the layman whose protests 
against the literature that brought “the mantling blush to the maiden 
cheek” were made largely on moral grounds. These protests reached 
their most vehement stage in the reaction against foreign authors and 
movements of the Naturalistic variety. But to complete the picture, it 
remains to trace the part played by the aesthetic and philosophic critics 
in crystallizing the shifting literary taste of the period. With them, as 
with the moralists, the challenge of foreign Naturalism provided a 
battleground of conflicting points of view. But they were less con- 
cerned with specific authors than with the implications and influences 
of their writings. I shall therefore round out and conclude these studies 
with a survey of the main ideas of the theorists. 

1. Andrew Lang, who had attacked Zola in 1882,‘ again took up the 
cudgels five years later. On this occasion he is perturbed primarily by 
the philosophy underlying Naturalism. Eschewing partisanship in the 
current controversy between Realism and Romance, he judges a work 
of art solely by the significance of its aim and the beauty of its expres- 
sion. And on both these grounds he finds Naturalism wanting. Its man- 
ner is crude and its interpretation of life distorted. It sacrifices the good 
and the beautiful on the altar of the vulgar and unpleasant. Compre- 
hensive and truthful observation of human society reveals men and 
women in all ranks of the social order who are kind, courteous, good- 
humoured and well-bred. In their exclusive emphasis upon the sordid, 
contemporary Realists, Lang argues, lack the breath and humour of 
Fielding, Scott, and Thackeray. 


Perhaps mean people are more easily drawn than generous people; at all events 
from the school of Realists we get too many mean people—even from a Realist 
who is as little a Realist as the king was a royalist—from M. Zola. These writers 
appear not to offer up Henry Fielding’s prayer to the Muse, “Fill my pages with 
humour, till mankind learn the good nature to laugh only at the follies of others, 
and the humility to grieve at their own.” 


*“Balzac’s Literary Reputation in Victorian Society,” PMLA, txvit, 1150-1157; 
“Zola’s Literary Reputation in England,” PMLA, xurx, 1140-1153; “Ibsen’s Literary 
Reputation and Victorian Taste,” SP, xxxm, 632-645; and “Victorian Comment on 
Russian Realism,” PM LA, i11, 542-549. 

‘ “Emile Zola,” Fortnightly Review, xxxv1i (April, 1882), 439 et seq. 

* “Realism and Romance,” Contemporary Review, 11 (Nov., 1887), 687. 
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“ ... if the battle,” Lang concludes, “between the crocodile of Real- 
ism and the catawampus of Romance is to be fought out to the bitter 
end—why, in the Ragnarok, I am on the side of the catawampus.’”* 

2. John Addington Symonds, less troubled by the popular moral 
questions of the Realism-Romance controversy, probed into more of 
the fundamental issues than most of his contemporaries. Applying 
Darwin’s evolutionary concepts to literary criticism, he attempts to 
liberate the mind from dogma through the instrumentality of science, 
to reconcile Hellenism, Christianity, and modern scientific thought, 
and to justify the democratic spirit in art. 


Delivered from scholastic traditions regarding style and the right subjects to be 
handled—delivery from pedantry and blind reactionary fervour—delivered from 
dependence upon aristocratic and ecclesiastical authority—sharing the emanci- 
pation of the intellect by modern science and the enfranchisement of the in- 
dividual by new political conceptions—the artist is brought immediately face 
to face with the wonderful world of men and things he has to interpret and to 
recreate. The whole of nature, seen for the first time with sane eyes, the whole 
of humanity, liberated for the first time from caste and class distinctions, invite 
his sympathy.’ 

Modern art, conditioned by new scientific concepts, inevitably forms 
the Realistic approach: 


Science has made one fact manifest, that the more we come to know instead of 
dreaming about things, the less can we tolerate having those things misrepre- 
sented in accordance with some whimsical or obsolescent fancy. Science has 
rendered our sense of veracity acute. Under its influence we tend to become 
positively shy of anything which seems untrue to fact, intolerant of a merely 
allegorical use of known things, to express visions however beautiful, or aspira- 
tions however honourable. . . . Art, obliged to obey the mental stress of the 
epoch, deprived of a widely-accepted body of sensuous religious thoughts, leans 
of necessity more to Realism than it did in the Athens of Pericles or in the 
Florence of Lorenzo de Medici.® 


But Symonds is not a Realist or Naturalist as these terms were 
commonly used. With the Naturalist, to be sure, he feels that truth, 
scientific and experimental, is the chief object of art and that no aspect 
of life is unworthy of examination. Nevertheless, chivalry, adventure, 
beauty, modesty, the chastity of saints, the strength of athletes, man- 
hood, temperance, hope, love are quite as much the proper subject of 
art as ugliness and impudicity, the licentiousness of harlots, and the 


* Ibid., pp. 687 and 693. 

1 Essays Speculative and Suggestive (London: Chapman & Hall, 1893), p. 262. See also 
pp. 56-57, and “Edward Cracroft Lefroy,” The Key of Blue (London: Elkin Mathews, 
1896), p. 109. * “Realism and Idealism,” Fortnightly Review, xivu11 (Sept., 1887), 429. 
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flaccid feebleness of debauchees. Realism, he insists, cannot separate 
itself from the Ideal, for the latter is an inherent part of experience. 

The first duty of the artist—whether he be painter, sculptor, or 
writer—is veracity: 
The painter must depict each object with painstaking attention to its details. 
He must aim at delineating the caper and columbine as faithfully as Titian did, 
armour as accurately as Giorgione, pearls and brocade with the fidelity of John 
Van Eyck, hands with the subtlety of Leonardo da Vinci, faces with the earnest 
feeling after character displayed in Raphael’s Leo or Velasquez’ Philip.* 


But this is only the first step. The artist soon discovers the impossibility 
of an absolute reproduction: his eye is not that of the camera. Actually, 
the artist reproduces himself. The object imitated becomes the object 
imagined by a personality. Twenty cameras under identical conditions 
will reproduce an object identically; twenty draftsmen will produce 
twenty different chiaroscuro drawings. Thus absolute Realism, no less 
than art for art’s sake, is impossible. An artist cannot represent life 
without injecting himself into his work; neither can he depict a beautiful 
object completely dissociated from reality. His representation will con- 
vey thoughts and feelings of good and evil, nobility and baseness, from 
the point of view of his personality. 

Thus the basis of all art is selection. Great art, whether Realistic or 
Idealistic, sees life truthfully only by avoiding the transitory, the ex- 
ceptional, and the particular. The Greek sculptors, in their recognition 
of this principle, are our surest teachers. Idealism and Realism at their 
best are one, but no artist ever achieves this perfect harmony. Successive 
ages have emphasized a crude Realism or an unsubstantial Idealism, 
each striving to correct the other. It is this emphasis that seems to 
separate their aims into two opposing tendencies: 


Realism is the presentation of natural objects as the artist sees them, as he thinks 
they are. It is the attempt to imitate things as thev strike the senses. . . . Idealism 
is the presentation of natural objects as the artist fain would see them, as he 
thinks they strive to be. It is the attempt to imitate things as the mind interprets 
them.!¢ 


The art history of the nineteenth century has turned from an exagger- 
ated Idealism to an equally exaggerated Realism: 


The one regarded man’s incapacity to rival a machine with pride, and deemed 
his power of independent imagination sufficient for itself. The other, indignant 
at the miserable consequences of such arrogance, strives to reduce man’s mind, 
so far as possible, to the condition of an imitative machine." 


* Essays Speculative and Suggestive, p. 420. 
1 Ibid., p. 426. 11 Tbid., p. 428. 
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The genuine artist, whatever his aesthetic credo, in actual practice 
reconciles these conflicting points of view. 

Zola, for example, in La Béte humaine selects and re-arranges his 
material, violates the experimental method of science, and creates an 
illusion of reality rather than reproducing reality itself. Imagination 
and emotion profoundly color his best work. Indeed, his very enthusiasm 
for the ugly and the vulgar has all the ardor of the Romanticist glorifying 
the beautiful and the lovely. 


The ponderousness of his method, the tedium of his descriptions, and the in- 
decencies in which he revels, do not justify bis claim to stand outside the ranks 
of those who treat reality from an ideal point of view. Walt Whitman, one of the 
staunchest idealists who ever uttered prophecy, might be made to pass for a 
realist on the same grounds of heaviness, minuteness, and indecency. The fact 
is that Zola, like Whitman, approaches his art-work in the spirit of a poet." 


Symonds’ sympathy with contemporary science, his acceptance o 
the rising democratic spirit, his compromise of Romanticism and 
Naturalism, and his insistence on the importance of the whole life of 
man, reveal him as one of the sanest critics of the period. His modernity 
was neither puerile nor unrooted; his traditionalism was neither sterile 
nor dogmatic. 

3. Meredith and Stevenson might be described as “Romantic-Real- 
ists.” Both revolted against sentimentality and improbability in the 
novel, and both stood out against the application of science and the 
scientific method to art. One of Meredith’s characters sums up his 
attitude toward sentimentality when she says, “‘Sentimental people. . . 
fiddle harmonics on the strings of sensualism, to the delight of a world 
gaping for marvels of musical execution rather than for music.” Philoso- 
phy must fortify us; then we can write the truth, and that truth will be 
neither Romantic nor Realistic. In the Prelude to the Egoist he writes: 


. . . the realistic method of a conscientious transcription of all the visible, and a 
repetition of all the audible, is mainly accountable for our present brainfulness, 
and for that prolongation of the vasty and the noisy, out of which, as from an 
undrained fen, streams the malady of sameness, our modern malady. .. . We 
drove in a body to Science the other day for an antidote; which was as if tired 
pedestrians should mount the engine-box of headlong trains; and Science intro- 
duced us to our o’er-hoary ancestry—then in the Oriental posture: whereupon 
we set up a primeval chattering to rival the Amazon forest nigh nightfall, cured, 
we fancied. And before daybreak our disease was hanging on us again, with the 
extension of a tail. We had it fore and aft. We were the same, and animals into 
the bargain. That is all we got from Science. 


Art is the remedy for this false approach to life. The “Comic Spirit” (a 
8 The Key of Blue, p. 111. 
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commonsense philosophy colored by a vivid sense of humour, or a feeling 
for the incongruities of life) combined with the method of art, the method 
of selection and clarification and beauty, will correct the pretentiousness, 
the inflation, the dullness, the vestiges of rawness and grossness to be 
found about us. “She is the ultimate civilizer, the polisher, a sweet 
cook. . . . She watches over sentimentalism with a birchrod.” 
Meredith’s antipathy toward Naturalism, repeatedly expressed in 
his letters,“ is summed up in the opening chapter of Diana. With an 
adequate philosophy 
... the novelist’s Art, now neither blushless infant nor executive man, [will] 
have attained its majority. We can then be veraciously historical, honestly 
transcriptive. Rose-pink and dirty drab will alike have passed away. Philosophy 
is the foe of both, and their silly cancelling contest, perpetually renewed in a 
shuffle of extremes, as it always is where a phantasm falseness reigns, will no 
longer baffle the contemplation of natural flesh, smother no longer the soul 
issuing out of our incessant strife. Philosophy bids us see that we are not so 
pretty as rose-pink, not so repulsive as dirty drab; and that instead of ever- 
lastingly shifting those barren aspects, the sign of ourselves is wholesome, bear- 
able, fructifying, finally a delight. . .. Peruse your Realists—really your casti- 
gators for not having yet embraced Philosophy. 


Philosophy, spiritual comprehension, alone provides ‘‘Reality’s infinite 
sweetness.” 

Like Meredith, Stevenson held out against the Realistic domination 
of life and letters in the late nineteenth century. With the exception of a 
few essays in the realm of Realistic writing, writing which, unlike that 
of the French Realists, did not emphasize the sordid, Stevenson’s 
literary efforts and theories were Romantic. “A Gossip on Romance,” 
published in Longman’s Magazine in 1882 sets forth his aesthetic credo. 
For him the novel is a means of escape from life. It is to the grown man 
what play is to the child. The more we identify ourselves with the 
characters and the progress of the story, the greater has been the author’s 
triumph. Literature is not a transcript of life, but a mood, a mood which 
satisfies the imagination. The writer of a story must draw his materials 
from real life, but this is his method, not his objective. He has to arrange 
and select his subject matter so that the impression on the reader is 
that of a satisfying illusion. In the ideal novel “situation is animated 
with passion, passion clothed with situation. Neither exists for itself, 
but each inheres indissolubly with the other.’ The true character of 
Romance is to subordinate character, passion, and thought to incident 
in such a way that the situation will be brought strikingly and dramati- 
cally to the mind’s eye. It is thus that the reader forgets the characters 


8 Letters of George Meredith (New York: Scribners, 1910). 11, 351, 398, 399, 401, 533. 
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and loses himself in the excitement of fresh experience; thus that he 


. .. Changes the atmosphere and tenor of his whole life. And when the game so 
chimes with his fancy that he can join in it with all his heart, when it pleases 
him with every turn, when he loves to recall it and dwells upon its recollection 
with entire delight, fiction is called romance.“ 


In “A Note on Realism,” first published in the Magazine of Art in 
1883, Stevenson points out that the great change which has come over 
the novel since Scott is the admission of detail—a change due to the 
influence of the semi-romantic Balzac and his more or less wholly un- 
romantic followers. For a while this detail expressed a more ample 
contemplation of the conditions of a man’s life; “but it has recently (at 
least in France) fallen into a merely technical and decorative stage.” 
The use of detail has become a mere “‘feux-de-joie” of literary trickery. 
Thus it is that a “man of the unquestionable force of M. Zola spends 
himself on technical successes. To afford a popular flavour and attract 
the mob, he adds a steady current of what I may be allowed to call the 
rancid.” For Stevenson the essential problem lies not in the clash be- 
tween Realism and Romanticism or Idealism. All representative art 
which lives is both Realistic and Ideal. The Realism to which he objects 
is simply the external Realism of the French Naturalists. 


The immediate danger of the realist is to sacrifice the beauty and significance of 
the whole to local dexterity, or, in the insane pursuit of completion, to immolate 
his reader under facts; but he comes, in the last resort, and as his energy declines, 
to discard all design, abjure all choice, and, with scientific thoroughness, steadily 
to communicate matter which is not worth learning. The danger of the idealist 
is, of course, to become merely dull and lose all grip of fact, particularity, or 
passion. 


The nineteenth century, however, errs on the side of Realism, and 
Stevenson cautions the contemporary novelist “to begin no work that 
is not philosophical, passionate, dignified, happily mirthful, or, at the 
last and least, romantic in design.” 

In “A Humble Remonstance,” published in Longman’s Magazine for 
December, 1884, Stevenson criticizes Henry James’ theory that a novel 
is a transcript of life. Life is too complex to be reproduced between the 
covers of a book. It is 


. . . attended by the most various and surprising meteors; appealing at once to 
the eye, to the ear, to the mind—the seat of wonder, to the touch—-so thrillingly 
delicate, and to the belly—so imperious when starved. It combines and em- 
ployes in its manifestation the method and material, not of one art only, but 
of all the arts. Music is but an arbitrary trifling with a few of life’s majestic 
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chords; painting is but a shadow of its pageantry of light and colour; literature 
does but drily indicate that wealth of incident, of moral obligation, of virtue, 
vice, action, rapture, and agony with which it teems. 


No art can possibly hope to give an exact transcript of life. But it can 
give a representation that is typically true. From life which is monstrous, 
infinite, illogical, abrupt, and poignant, comes art which is neat, finite, 
self-contained, rational, flowing, and emasculate. 

Thus Art remakes life by selection and arrangement and the product 
is true if the artist has not falsified the relationships of man to man, and 
of man to nature. If he has falsified his interpretation, he has created an 
immoral work, 


... for any book is wrong that gives a misleading picture of the world and life. 
The trouble is that the weakling must be partial; the work of one proving dank 
and depressing; of another, cheap and vulgar; of a third, epileptically sensual; 
of a fourth, sourly ascetic."* 


It is impossible, of course, in literature, as in conduct, to do absolutely 
right. But we can strive earnestly and patiently and honestly. Then it is 
likely we shall not fall far short of the true, the good, and the beautiful, 
whether our method be Classic, Romantic, or Realistic. 

4. George Moore’s observations on contemporary authors are less 


criticisms than pictorial interpretations of what the writers attempted 
to express. His article on Balzac in the Fortnightly Review will illustrate: 


... As a traveller in the unknown East, standing on the last ridge of the last 
hill, sees a city, and in awe contemplates the walls fabulous with terraces and 
gates, the domes and the towers clothed in all the light of the heavens, so does 
the imaginative reader view the vast sections into which the Human Comedy is 
so eloquently divided. . .. His [Balzac’s] criticism of life seems to me as profound 
as Thackeray’s is trivial and insignificant, and as beautifully sincere and virile 
as George Eliot’s is canting and pedantic; and today it is more living than when 
he wrote, for he was enormously, incomprehensibly in advance of his time and 
able by intuitive knowledge of the inherent qualities of things to divine all 
latent possibilities.’ 


Moore is an impressionist in his reaction to men and to life. Balzac to 
him is the greatest of all creative geniuses because of his profound per- 
ception into human passion and his understanding of the “racking 
inquietude of existence,’”’ because he lived in the midst of the Romantic 
movement yet never succumbed to it, and because he was a Realist yet 


18 “The Morality of the Profession of Letters,” Fortnightly Review (April, 1895). Re- 
printed in Sketches and Criticism (New York: Scribners, 1898), p. 285. 
18 “Some of Balzac’s Minor Pieces,” Fortnightly Review, i11 (Oct., 1889), 491-492. 
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never allowed himself to drift ‘among the mud-banks and shallow shores 
of Naturalism.” 

Rather than classify the novelists as Realist or Idealist, Romantic or 

Naturalist, Moore suggests that we differentiate them into the “thought- 
mind” and the “fact-mind.” Zola’s force comes from his fact-mind; 
Turgenev’s from his thought-mind. It is to this latter type that Moore 
gives approval: 
... For it is thought, and thought only, that divides right from wrong; it is 
thought and thought only that elevates or degrades human deeds and desires; 
therefore turgid accounts of massacred negroes, and turgid accounts of fornicat- 
ing peasants, are in like measure distasteful to the true artist. ... What I wish 
to establish here is that it is a vain and fruitless task to narrate any fact unless 
it has been tempered and purified in thought and stamped by thought with a 
specific value.'’ 


Impersonality in art is one of the vainest of delusions. Art means person- 
ality. Madame Bovary, objective as it appears, is one of the most personal 
of books. Even Zola is no Realist. His novels synthesize life and rise 
from Realism to poetry and philosophy. They are based on personal 
observation and are subjective. Zola’s critics have closed their eyes to 
the form of his works and have been deceived by the matter. They must 
be reminded that the mire is not more real] than the clouds. Zola’s use of 
factual material and detail gives the air of reality, but basically he is a 
Romanticist. He carries the use of minute detail to the limit. His method 
can go no farther. It is sterile. 

Whatever Moore’s affection for the Naturalists in his youth, it was a 
passing fancy. His later life and art show how closely he was drawn to 
the “Art for Art’s sake” group. His emphasis on form, his aversion for 
the more outward detail, his love for the fine phrase and the selected 
word, his appreciation of the impressionist painters, his affection for 
Pater and for Stevenson, all show how foreign his mind really was to 
Naturalism. To be sure in the bitter attacks of the English against the 
Naturalists, he aligned himself definitely with the Naturalists. He was 
vehement in his denunciations of the censorship, and, in fact, of all 
charges of immorality brought against artists. But in this he was insisting 
only on the novelist’s right to choose his own material, whether or not 
that material happened to fit in with the conventional thought and 
practice of the period. George Moore bridges the gap between the 
Realists of the eighties and the Asthetes of the nineties. His emphasis 
on the necessity of actuality as a basis for art, his insistence on style, 
form, beauty, impressionism, and his belief that art was its own justifica- 
tion, link him with the Naturalists as well as with the Impressionists. 


17 Impressions and Opinions (New York, Scribners, 1891), p. 67. 
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5. Oscar Wilde is the leader of the “art for art’s sake” group just as 
Zola is the high priest of Naturalism. Meredith and Stevenson had 
revolted against the latter group on the grounds that their art was not 
true, that it failed to consider the whole of life. The Wilde group re- 
volted against Naturalism on much the same grounds. In contrast with 
Zola’s preoccupation with the ugly and low, with his neglect of style, 
with his insistence that art must be an exact copy of life, and with the 
seriousness with which he approaches the business of writing, is the 
fastidious, stylized, imaginatively clever and flippant writing of Wilde. 
The Preface to Dorian Gray, published originally in the Fortnightly 
Review for March, 1891, summarizes his creed: 


The artist is the creator of beautiful things. . . . 

Those who find ugly meanings in beautiful things are corrupt without being 
charming. This is a fault... . 

There is no such thing as a moral or an immoral book. Books are well written, 
or badly written. That is all. 

The nineteenth century dislike of Realism is the rage of Caliban seeing his 
own face in a glass. 

The nineteenth century dislike of Romanticism is the rage of Caliban not 
seeing his own face in a glass. 

The moral life of man forms part of the subject-matter of the artist, but the 
morality of art consists in the perfect use of an imperfect medium. . . . 

It is the spectator, and not life, that art really mirrors. 

Diversity of opinion about a work of art shows that the work is new, complex 
and vital. ... 

All art is quite useless. 


His antagonism toward Naturalism is set forth in his essay ““The Decay 
of Lying,” published in the Nineteenth Century for 1889: 
Art never expresses anything but itself. It has an independent life, just as 


Thought has, and develops purely on its cwn lines. It is not necessarily realistic 
in an age of realism, nor spiritual in an age of faith. . . .1* 


Yet Wilde’s theories were large enough to embrace many of the 
nineteenth-century Realists, as this passage from his review of Balzac 
indicates: 

Many years ago, in a number of Ali the Year Round, Charles Dickens complained 
that Balzac was very little read in England, and although since then the public 
has become more familiar with the great masterpieces of French fiction, still it 
may be doubted whether the Comédie Humaine is at all appreciated or under- 
stood by the general run of novel readers. It is really the greatest monument 
that literature has produced in our century, and M. Taine hardly exaggerates 
when he says that, after Shakespeare, Balzac is our most important magazine of 


18 Reprinted in Epigrams (New York: Brainard, 1909), pp. 4-5. 
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documents on human nature. . . . The distinction between such a book as M. 
Zola’s L’Assommoir and such a book as Balzac’s Illusions Perdues is the dis- 
tinction between unimaginative realism and imaginative reality. . . . He was, 
of course, accused of being immoral. Few writers who deal directly with life 
escape that charge. ... The morals of the personages of the Comédie Humaine 
are simply the morals of the world around us. They are part of the artist’s 
subject-matter; they are not part of his method.'* 


Nor did Wilde neglect the Russians: 


Of the three great Russian novelists of our time Tourgenieff is by far the finest 
artist. .. . Count Tolstoi’s method is much larger, and his field of vision more 
extended. . . . Dostoieffski differs widely from both his rivals. He is not so fine 
an artist as Tourgenieff, for he deals more with the facts than with the effects 
of life; nor has he Tolstoi’s largeness of vision and epic dignity; but he has 
qualitics that are distinctively and absolutely his own, such as a fierce intensity 
of passion and concentration of impulse, a power of dealing with the deepest 
mysteries of psychology and the most hidden springs of life, and a realism that 
is pitiless in its fidelity, and terrible because it is true.” 


But for Wilde, as for Meredith, Stevenson, and Symonds, essential 
reality is not to be found in the surface appearance of life. It is to be 
found in the interpretation of objective phenomena. And all interpreta- 
tion is subjective. Wilde asks, What is truth? and replies: “In matters 


of religion, it is simply the opinion which has survived. In matters of 
science, it is the ultimate sensation. In matters of art, it is one’s last 
mood.’ Such is the glorification of individuality and personality which 
Wilde constantly emphasizes. It is the antithesis of Flaubert’s imperson- 
alism, of the Goncourt’s experimentalism, of Maupassant’s objectivism, 
and of Zola’s Naturalism. Only at one point does Wilde agree with the 
Naturalists; namely, that art and morality are distinct categories: 


Besides, I must admit that, either from temperament or taste, or from both, I am 
quite incapable of understanding how any work of art can be criticized from a 
moral standpoint. The sphere of art and the sphere of ethics are absolutely dis- 
tinct and separate; and it is to the confusion between the two that we owe the 
appearance of Mrs. Grundy, that amusing old lady who represents the only 
original form of humour that the middle classes of this country have been able 
to produce.” 


6. Despite Arthur Symons’ early connection with the Realistic and 
Naturalistic movements, and despite his sympathy for their efforts to 
produce a higher art, the whole tone of his later criticism is impression- 

19 “Balzac in English,” Pall Mall Gazette (Sept. 13, 1886). 

20 “Russian Novelists,” Pall Mall Gazette (May 2, 1887). 

1 Epigrams, loc. cit., p. 6. 

* Letter to the Editor of the St. James Gasetle, June 25, 1890. 
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istic. He was profoundly influenced in many ways by the Naturalists, 
but by temperament he was more the artist than the scientist. Like 
Pater, he sought to convey the spirit of a work of art through a prose 
style that would express every nuance of meaning. To him art is more 
than nature. 


The art of Rodin competes with nature rather than with the art of other sculp- 
tors. Other sculptors turn life into sculpture, he turns sculpture into life. . . . 
But for the living representation of nature in movement, something more is 
needed than an exact copy. This is a certain deliberate exaggeration; not a cor- 
rection, not a deviation, but a means of interpretation, the only means by which 
the softness and energy of nature can be rendered into clay.* 


Like Huysmans, Symons in his youth turned to literature to find a 
representation of life; in his maturity he turned to literature, if not as 
an escape from life, at least as a means for making life bearable. 


Allowing ourselves, for the most part, to be but vaguely conscious of that great 
suspense in which we live, we find our escape from its sterile, annihilating reality 
in many dreams, in religion, passion, art; each a forgetfulness, each a symbol 
of creation; religion being the creation of a new heaven, passion the creation of 
a new earth and art, in its mingling of heaven and earth, the creation of heaven 
out of earth. Each is a kind of sublime selfishness, the saint, the lover, and the 
artist having each an incommunicable ecstacy which he esteems as his ultimate 
attainment, however, in his lower moments, he may serve God in action, or do 
the will of his mistress, or minister to men by showing them a little beauty. But 
it is, before all things, an escape; and the prophets who have redeemed the world, 
and the artists who have made the world beautiful, and the lovers who have 
quickened the pulses of the world, have really, whether they knew it or not, 
been fleeing from the certainty of one thought: that we have, all of us, only our 
one day; and from the dread of that other thought: that the day, however used, 
must after all be wasted. . . . Well, the doctrine of Mysticism, with which all 
this symbolical literature has to do, of which it is all so much the expression, 
presents us, not with a guide for conduct, not with a plan for our happiness, not 
with an explanation of any mystery, but with a theory of life which makes us 
familiar with mystery, and which seems to harmonize those instincts which 
make for religion, passion, and art, freeing us at once of a great bondage.™ 


The reputation of the Naturalists in Victorian society was attacked by 
the philosophical critics, who, unlike the moralists, objected not so much 
on the grounds that Naturalism dealt with “the seamy side of life” as 
that it dealt with “the seamy side of life” in a way that was neither 
truthful nor beautiful. The aesthetic revolt represents an assault upon 


3 Studies in the Seven Arts (New York: Dutton, 1906), pp. 3-7. 
™ The Symbolist Movement in Literature (New York: Dutton, 1919), pp. 325-328. 
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the major premises of Naturalistic dogma. It does not deny the impor- 
tance of using the whole of human experience as fit material for fiction. 
But it does insist that experience must be clarified and interpreted, that 
the work of the artist can never be objectively scientific. It is this aspect 
of Victorian literary criticism that was partially responsible for the 
deflection of Naturalism into the numerous subjective Realisms of late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century fiction. 
CLARENCE R. DECKER 
University of Kansas City 
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XLIX 


MEREDITH’S LITERARY THEORY AND SCIENCE: 
REALISM VERSUS THE COMIC SPIRIT 


HE purpose of this paper is to correlate George Meredith’s theory 

of literature with his philosophy of evolution. At the present time, 
Meredith’s fame rests primarily upon his conception of the Comic 
Spirit, brilliantly elaborated in the Essay on Comedy and exemplified in 
many of the novels.' His acceptance of natural evolution, and his exten- 
sion of its principles into a threefold hierarchy of physical, mental, and 
spiritual attainment, are apparent in his philosophy and poetry, but are 
often obscured by the very brilliance of the comic social analysis in the 
novels. The influence is there none the less; it is readily observed in the 
psychological springs that move the more important characters, and it 
helps to shape Meredith’s attitude toward fiction as a whole. The present 
study pertains chiefly to this second aspect—the relation between 
Meredith’s evolutionary doctrine and the theory of literature by which 
he approached his own and his contemporaries’ writing. 

As usual when he viewed his coevals’ work, Meredith found more to 
censure than to approve in contemporary fiction. He condemned as a 
matter of course those sentimental romances which are perennially 
springing up and dying down.? In addition, however, and in spite of his 
oft-repeated demand that man look upon the “real in life,” he objected 
likewise to the new school of realism developing in his time, particularly 
in France. “Gross realism,” he called it, and was willing to defend the 
charge. 

There were personal reasons for this dislike, even, it may be suspected, 
a touch of professional jealousy; for Meredith was always very sensitive 
of his own lack of popular success, and several times he remarked that 
crude realism has become the easiest method of winning public favor. 
“The world imagines those to be at our nature’s depths who are impudent 
enough to expose its muddy shallows,” he wrote; their “probings of 
poor humanity” will be accepted only too readily as “the very bottom 
truth if their dredge brings up sheer refuse of the abominable.’* Their 
popularity is assured: “‘Next to the pantomime of Humour and Pathos, 
a cynical] surgical knife at the human bosom seems the surest talisman” 
for the agreeable “exchange between author and public.”** Nevertheless, 

1 The writer has considered it unnecessary to repeat here the readily available summaries 
of Meredith’s system of evolution. For a convenient statement of this doctrine as it is used 
throughout this paper, the reader is referred to the Cambridge History of English Literature, 
x11, 492, or J. B. Priestley’s George Meredith, pp. 72-78. 

* See Matz, B. W., “George Meredith as Publisher’s Reader,” The Fortnightly Review, 
LXxxv1 (August, 1909), 282-298. 8 Diana of the Crossways, Ch. xxiv. % Ibid. 
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in his condemnation of this realism Meredith was entirely sincere, how- 
ever much its popularity might aggravate his own resentment of the 
public’s indifference. 

At heart, certainly, Meredith was a moralist, and his sense of taste 
and decency was offended by the physical frankness of these “‘realistic”’ 
books. His own offense in the enchantress scene in The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel, 1859, had stopped far short of physical suggestiveness, but even 
so he had promised his publisher that “we will never again offend young 
maids.’ Accordingly, it is small wonder that when he and Admiral 
Maxse read one of the French novels in 1887, he called out his best 
dredging of the dictionary to do his indignation justice: 


I have gone through the horrible book of Mendés, with the sensation of passing 
down the ventre de Paris and out at anus into the rat-rioting sewers, twisted, 
whirled, tumbled amid the frothing filth, the deadly stench, the reek and roar 
of the damned. Cloacina sits on such productions; Dementia, born of the Name- 
less, dissects them. Nigh the end of it, Zola seemed to me a very haven, Mau- 
passant a garden. Who reads must smell putrid for a month. I saw in the latter 
leaves uncut that you soon had enough. It is the monsterization of Zolaism. 
O what a nocturient, cacaturient crew has issued of the lens of the Sun of the 
mind on the lower facts of hfe!—on sheer Realism, breeder at best of the dung- 
fly! Yet has that Realism been a corrective of the more corruptingly vapourous 
with its tickling hints at sensuality. It may serve ultimately in form of coprolite 
to fatten poor soil for better produce. 


And like most critics with philosophic objections to realism, he ends with 
a postscript questioning the accuracy of one of the “realistic” details: 
“By the way, is it possible that a gentleman could telegraph to a lady 
‘Your husband is a villain,’ etc. See P. M. Gtte.”’ 

In bis published work Meredith’s comments upon realism are scarcely 
less drastic. Thus he makes Simeon Fenellan remark to a friend in One of 
Our Conquerors (1891), as he discusses a lawyer of his acquaintance: 


Thinks he knows the world, from having sifted and sorted a lot of dustbins; 
as the modern Realists imagine it’s an exposition of positive human nature when 
they’ve pulled down our noses to the worst parts—if there’s a worse where all 
are useful: but the realism of the dogs is to have us by the nose:—excite and 
befoul it, and you’re fearfully credible! You don’t read that olfactory literature.® 


And further along the novelist inserts a mention of “the custom of our 
period (called the Realistic) to create, when casual opportunity offers, 
a belief in the narrative by promoting nausea in the audience.’”” Mere- 
dith himself often discussed the problems of physical nature and sex 


* Meredith, Letters Collected and Edited by his Son (New York, 1912), 1, 20 
5 Letters, 11, 401. * Ch. xim. 7 Ch. xix. 
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with as frank a significance as anyone, but he preferred doing so in the 
realm of meanings and ideas rather than through descriptions of physical 
functions. 

Meredith, moreover, had a more fundamental quarrel with the 
contemporary realists. His objections rested upon a philosophical basis. 
As the sentimentalists, according to his creed, were unable to attain the 
spiritual through delicate refinement of their senses, so the realists 
failed through continuing to wallow in the fleshly mire. But Meredith’s 
consistency even in attack can be seen from the fact that even here he 
insists that the sentimentalists are worse sinners than the gross realists. 

Meredith’s charge, in brief, is that the realists’ obsession with the 
physical (particularly in the realm of sex) prevents their seeing beyond 
into the sphere of mind and spirit. Evolution reveals that man is an 
animal, to be sure, but any clear reading of it—studying man as intently 
in the present as in the distant past—will reveal also that he has become 
much more than merely animal. It follows that absorption in the mere 
animal nature of man blinds one to these higher functions which have 
now become of the utmost importance to his progress. In dealing with 
the social question of woman, Meredith himself demanded a full recogni- 
tion of the physical elements within her nature; but he was equally 
insistent that refusal to advance beyond that level is, for human beings, 
a sure sign of decay and regression. Against the pure sensualist he in- 
sisted that there must be evolutionary progress into mind and spirit, 
and against the sentimentalist that this progress must be cumulative. 

The same principle, Meredith declares, should govern the creation of 
literature. The “rose-pink” of sentimentalism and the “dirty drab”’ of 
pure realism are, he feels, equally futile as art. For with fiction, it is the 
idea, the author’s central meaning or interpretation, that counts. There 
must be a philosophy which the artist reveals in his work and which 
gives that work unity and significance. With this absent—and Meredith 
failed to find it in the realistic school of his time—the reader is offered 
only raw, indigestible lumps of action, which have little value for his 
own progress or his understanding of life. It is plain that Meredith did 
not recognize the portrayal of an attitude toward life by the mere 
choice of material for fiction made by the artist—and even if he should, 
he would regard the realists’ obsession with the physical a regrettable 
attitude. What he demanded was a philosophy or idea which could be 
seen more positively molding the form and substance of the artist’s 
work, 

These are the charges Meredith levels against realism, and however 
much he may have misjudged this new force of his time, it is plain that 
he bases his objections squarely upon his evolutionary creed. He is skill- 
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full in the attack, also, and would reduce realism to a temporary reaction 
of literature from the sentimental. “It is true of its kind,” he admits, 
“though the dredging of nature is the miry form of art. When it flourishes 
we may be assured we have been over-enamelling the higher forms.’’® 
It was a favorite idea of his that fiction was degenerating before these 
two forces and could be rejuvenated only by his theory of literature. The 
realistic trend, he declares, was probably a necessary antidote for the 
wave of sentimentalism, but here in art, as well as in living, a safer path 
was the golden mean between the ascetic and sensual] extremes.* Com- 
petent writing from the idea—or philosophy, as he calls it—would then 
supplant both these opposing forces. He defends and explains his position 
at length in the introductory chapter of Diana of the Crossways (1885): 


Then, ah! then, moreover, will the novelist’s Art, now neither blushless infant 
nor executive man, have attained its majority. We can then be veraciously 
historical, honestly transcriptive. Rose-pink and dirty drab will alike have passed 
away. Philosophy is the foe of both, and their silly cancelling contest, perpetually 
renewed in a shuffle of extremes, as it always is where a phantasm falseness 
reigns, will no longer baffle the contemplation of natural flesh, smother no longer 
the soul issuing out of our incessant strife. Philosophy bids us to see that we are 
not so pretty as rose-pink, not so repulsive as dirty drab; and that, instead of 
everlastingly shifting those barren aspects, the sight of ourselves is wholesome, 
bearable, fructifying, finally a delight . . . And imagine the celestial refreshment 
of having a pure decency in the place of sham; real flesh; a soul born active, 
wind-beaten, but ascending. Honourable will fiction then appear; honourable, 
a fount of life, an aid to life, quick with our blood. Why, when you behold it 
you love it—and you will not encourage it?—or only when presented by dead 
hands? Worse than that alternative dirty drab, your recurring rose-pink is 
rebuked by hideous revelations of the filthy foul; for nature will force her way, 
and if you try to stifie her by drowning she comes up, not the fairest part of her 
uppermost! Peruse your Realists—really your castigators for not having yet em- 
braced Philosophy. As she grows in the flesh when discreetly tended, nature is 
unimpeachable, flower-like, yet not decoratively a flower; you must have her 
with the stem, the thorns, the roots, and the fat bedding of roses. In this fashion 


® Diana of the Crossways, Ch. xxtv. 
® Meredith’s group of four poems, “The Vital Choice,” “With the Huntress,” “With 
the Persuader,” and “The Test of Manhood,” 1892, compares the rival claims of ascetic 
Artemis and warmly sensual Aphrodite. J. W. Cunliffe in his English Literature during the 
Last Half-Century (c. 1919), p. 24, considers the golden mean here presented to be Mere- 
dith’s “solution of the problem of conduct”: 
His task to hold them both in breast, and yield 
Their dues to each, and of their war be field. 
In Diana of the Crossways, Ch. xxxvu, Meredith in a similar manner analyzes love be- 


tween the sexes, summarized as “the speeding of us, compact of what we are, between the 
ascetic rocks and the sensual whirlpools.” 
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she grew, says historical fiction; thus does she flourish now, would say the modern 
transcript reading the inner as well as exhibiting the outer. 


In realism Meredith saw much exhibition of the outer man, but little 
which he would call a reading of man’s inner nature. Thus the realists 
were playing with that “scaly dragon-fow!” Self of the physical instincts, 
who appeared to have quite hypnotized them into service of himself 
alone. Consequently Meredith charges them with failure of the natural 
growth which should have led them into the things of the mind and the 
spirit, and warns them of the “unfailing aboriginal democratic old 
monster” that waits to pull down, for the welfare of Life, whatever is 
not in the forward path—-in other words, none other than the evolution- 
ary principle of natural selection or of the survival of the fittest: 


If in any branch of us we fail in growth, there is, you are aware, an unfailing 
aboriginal democratic old monster that waits to pull us down; certainly the 
branch, possibly the tree; and for the welfare of Life we fall. You are acutely 
conscious of yonder old monster when he is mouthing at you in politics. Be wary 
of him in the heart; especially be wary of the disrelish of brainstuff. You must 
feed on something. Matter that is not nourishing to brains can help to constitute 
nothing but the bodies which are pitched on rubbish-heaps . . . Instead, there- 
fore, of objurgating the timid intrusions of philosophy, invoke her presence, 
I pray you. History without her is the skeleton-map of events: Fiction a picture 
of figures modelled on no skeleton-anatomy. But each, with philosophy to aid, 
blooms, and is humanly shapely. To demand of us truth to nature, excluding 
philosophy, is really to bid a pumpkin caper. As much as legs are wanted for 
the dance, philosophy is required to make our human nature credible and accept- 
able. Fiction implores you to heave a bigger breast and take her in with his 
heavenly preservative helpmate, her inspiration and her essence. There is a 
peep-show and a Punch’s at the corner of every street, one magnifying the lace- 
work of life, another the ventral tumulus, and it is these for you, or dry bones, 
if you do not open to philosophy.’ 


There is little point here in arguing either the weakness or the validity 
of Meredith’s criticism of the Realistic movement. It is enough that he 
based his criticism upon central principles of his own philosophy, and 
that his objections were utterly concordant with those principles. In his 
eagerness to rate realism upon all possible fronts, he was guilty of a 
minor inconsistency worthy of notice. After attacking the realistic school 
because it revealed no philosophy or “‘idea’”’ in its work, he turns about 
and rates it immediately on the score that its philosophy is sensualism. 
To be sure, sensualism may take the form of a philosophy or it may be 
pure animalism, and it is a defense of Meredith’s consistency, though 


© Diana of the Crossways, Ch. 1. 
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not of his insight, that he probably never clearly saw anything more in 
the French school than mere animalism. 

To the extent that “gross realism” has a philosophy, it maintains that 
all the various human attributes may be traced to wholly physical ori- 
gins; such a philosophy became common in the late nineteenth century 
from a variety of sources, but chiefly through a popularization of 
scientific and evolutionary concepts. Here the contrast with Meredith’s 
philosophy is plain. It is the difference between pure materialism and 
materialistic idealism, between a pure though non-technical science and 
a humanistic science. The distinction becomes clear when it is applied 
to the nature of mind. The pure materialist holds (if we may state his 
position rather baldly) that “mind” as an actuality is an illusion: all 
man has is a physical brain, and the power of thought is intimately and 
somehow through a very primary relationship dependent upon the 
reactions of this bit of organic matter. Forced to its logical conclusion, 
this theory calls for a definite and quantitative physical or chemical 
change within the brain to accompany every bit of “thought,” and in- 
sists that the influence moves invariably from the physical change to 
the “thought” change. Man is indeed helplessly tied to his body, though 
the intricacies of his nature have deluded him into feeling not these 
physical changes but his supposed attributes of thought and awareness. 
Meredith likewise finds that the qualities of mind and spirit have their 
origin in the physical, but with a difference. For him evolution has de- 
veloped mind and spirit into realities, not into a deft playing upon 
man’s senses which achieves its practical ends of survival only through 
deluding him. He is intensely sure that mind and spirit, though they have 
grown laboriously out of the physical, do now exist, and, without 
bothering about the metaphysical details of the relationship, he finds 
them of such importance to man’s progress that he looks with suspicion 
upon any philosophy which does not give them due recognition. Thus 
has natural evolution become idealistic. 

The bearing of these beliefs upon Meredith’s attitude toward realism 
should be evident. A materialist writing fiction would surely stress the 
physical reactions which he felt were the true explanation of man’s 
nature, even as Meredith delved into the psychology of mind and spirit. 
Whether Meredith saw clearly a materialistic philosophy behind any 
of this “realistic” writing is uncertain, but he was more than vaguely 
apprehensive of an attitude within it which emphasized the physical 
even more than did his threefold doctrine. He felt himself radical in the 
extent to which he had championed that element of man’s nature in 
Victorian England; and so it is scarcely strange that any doctrine 
which stressed it more than his should arouse his denouncement as an 
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intemperate extreme. It is interesting that he connects it definitely with 
the dull scientific worship of bare fact—the pure physical unleavened 
by meaning or significance. To be sure, not all realists wrote from a 
materialistic or from a particularly sensual point of view, and for these 
he felt a certain sympathy, if not a high respect as artists: “Little 
writers,” he wrote, “should be realistic. They would then at least do 
solid work.’ But for higher art, idealism must be added to realism. 

Thus science alone, declares Meredith, is futile in art. It presents 
facts, multitudes of them, endless separate entities of them. Even the 
theories and laws which science constructs from them are still only bare 
facts. They are quite useless for art (or for an understanding of life) 
until man has humanized them and given them meaning and significance 
by some interpretative philosophy. A bare recording of the facts of 
man’s behavior, of which Meredith accuses all the realists, is no more 
art than the bare recording of other types of facts is science—though 
Meredith apparently was too little interested in the theory of science to 
make the analogy. What both need in order to become significant is a 
unifying principle. Meredith states the case for art succinctly if none 
too lucidly in the Prelude to The Egoist: 


In other words, as I venture to translate him (humourists are difficult: it is a 
piece of their humour to puzzle our wits), the inward mirror, the embracing and 
condensing spirit, is required to give us those interminable milepost piles of 
matter (extending well-nigh to the very Pole) in essence, in chosen samples, 
digestibly. I conceive him to indicate that the realistic method of conscientious 
transcription of all the visible, and a repetition of all the audible, is mainly 
accountable for our present branfulness, and for that prolongation of the vasty 
and the noisy, out of which, as from an undrained fen, steams the malady of 
sameness, our modern malady. We have the malady, whatever may be the cure 
or the cause. We drove in a body to Science the other day for an antidote; which 
was as if tired pedestrians should mount the engine-box of headlong trains; and 
Science introduced us to our o’er-hoary ancestry—them in the Oriental! posture: 
whereupon we set up a primaeval chattering to rival the Amazon forest nigh 
nightfall, cured, we fancied. And before daybreak our disease was hanging on 
to us again, with the extension of a tail. We had it fore and aft. We were the 
same, and animals into the bargain. That is all we got from Science. 


Science taken in itself, it is clear, is no cure-all for Meredith. Only 
when it is given moral, ethical, and philosophical interpretation, only 
when, in short, it is humanized, does it possess more value than that 
attributable to any dead fact. Any intelligent man can observe number- 
less accurate facts regarding life; but only when these are bound into 
one whole by some underlying principle do they become significant as a 


1 Letters, 1, 156. 
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way of philosophy, and only when they are pervaded by a common 
attitude, at once applicable to that philosophy and to a medium of 
expression, do they become significant as art. 

Thus Meredith connects his ideas of philosophy and of literature. 
Gross realism, restricted to the factual, to him represents “interminable 
milepost piles of matter” in whatever guise it appears—whether as 
science or as art. For his own attitude and art, he chooses rather the 
“condensing spirit” of comedy, which would study the influence of these 
evolutionary facts upon man not in his primitive “o’er-hoary,” or purely 
physical, state, but in his present highly complex mode of social exist- 
ence. It would deal with “human nature in the drawing-room of civilized 
men and women, where we have no dust of the struggling outer world, 
no mire, no violent crashes, to make the correctness of the representation 
convincing.’ In other words, there will be no recourse to “gross real- 
ism,” for with the Comic Spirit “credulity is not wooed through the 
impressionable senses.”"* “Art is the specific,” he declares. “We have 
little to learn of apes, and they may be left.’ It is a clever linking of 
science and the “apes”: science which too often is content to study bare 
physical facts without inquiring into their deeper significance for man, 
and the apes which represent the purely physical nature of the organism. 
However valuable may be a study of the instincts of blood as they 
balance and affect our richer lives of the mind and spirit, literary ob- 
servation which is limited to these “bodies which are pitched on rubbish- 
heaps” is of little importance. 

Comedy, then, provided the key to Meredith’s great “Book of Earth’; 
it “condenses whole sections of the Book in a sentence, volumes in a 
character.” The realist demands pure science; Meredith chose science 
leavened by its application to the actual life now being lived by men and 
women, with a recognition that certain elements of that life go beyond 
the domain which mechanistic science can study: 


One, with an index on the Book cries out, in a stvle pardonable to his fervency: 
The remedy of your frightful affliction is here, through the stillatory of Comedy, 
and not in Science, nor yet in Speed, whose name is but another for voracity . . . 
Comedy he pronounces to be our means of reading swiftly and comprehensively." 


Meredith’s famous conception of the Comic Spirit, his “humour of 
the mind,” does not require a full description here. Distinct from satire, 
humor, or irony, it represents an intellectual detachment, a kind of 
“cosmic spirit,” which detects mankind’s shortcomings and aberrations 
from the ideal, and finds in them a source of wholesome and thoughtful 


1 Prelude to The Egoist. 
8 Tid, 4 Ibid. 4 Ibid. Ibid, 
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laughter. It would be absurd, of course, to state that Meredith found any 
such spirit in evolution. Rather it is a creation of his own temperament 
and exuberant imagination, aided, perhaps, by the influence of Thomas 
Love Peacock and the works of Moliére and Menander. 

Although evolution has little to do with the idea of comedy itself, it 
does have an immediate bearing upon the way in which the Comic 
Spirit operates. For the Comic Spirit is not a philosophy. “‘Men’s future 
upon earth does not attract it,” declares Meredith; “their honesty and 
shapeliness in the present does.”’7 Men must live naturally and vigor- 
ously, with sane and harmonious exercise of their elements of blood and 
brain and spirit, to escape the strictures of the Comic Spirit; for 


whenever they wax out of proportion, overblown, affected, pretentious, bom- 
bastical, hypocritical, pedantic, fantastically delicate; whenever it sees them 
self-deceived or hoodwinked, given to run riot in idolatries, drifting into vanities, 
congregating in absurdities, planning short-sightedly, plotting dementedly; 
whenever they are at variance with their professions, and violate the unwritten 
but perceptible laws binding them in consideration one with another; whenever 
they offend sound reason, fair justice; are faise in humility or mined with conceit, 
individually, or in the bulk; the Spirit overhead will look humanely malign, 
and cast an oblique light on them, followed by volleys of silvery laughter. That 
is the Comic Spirit.'® 


Nevertheless, although comedy, as distinct from satire, has not the 
aim of reform; and although the comic poet “is not concerned with 
beginnings or endings or surroundings, but with what you are now 
weaving”’;'® comedy becomes, inadvertently as it were, the chief in- 
strument by which social advance, with its implications of evolutionary 
progress, can be attained. In his own life and work, Meredith used it for 
exactly this end. “‘She it is,”” he declares in the Prelude to The Egoist, 
“who proposes the correcting of pretentiousness, of inflation, of dullness, 
and of the vestiges of rawness and grossness to be found among us. She 
is the ultimate civilizer, the polisher, the sweet cook.” Progress is the 
by-product of laughter. 

Thus the Comic Spirit has become an important adjunct to Meredith’s 
evolutionary scheme. The idea of a comedy whose function is to investi- 
gate and partially correct “pretentiousness,” presupposes a norm or 
standard of common sense, sanity, and basic well-being or balance, 
against which the actions or deviations of the individual may be tested 
and weighed. Meredith has only one such standard of human soundness 
and strength, and that is his philosophy and psychology of evolution, 
designed to analyze the composition and reactions of the human indi- 

™ “An Essay on Comedy,” 1877, in Miscellaneous Prose (London, 1910), p. 47. 

18 Ibid. 8 Ibid., p. 45. 
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vidual. Whenever the Comic Spirit is seen in action, we may be sure that 
it is judging in accordance with a standard of conduct based upon the 
harmonious exercise of the three qualities developed in man by evolution 
—those of “‘blood, brain, and spirit”’: 


Are they parted, then expect 
Someone sailing will be wrecked.*° 


Since man has become civilized, the Comic Spirit has always been in the 
van of his progress, protecting the advances already gained and keeping 
him upon the forward track. 

This, indeed, explains the fact that Meredith’s novels, although they 
are based on evolutionary principles, seem usually so far removed from 
evolution, choosing their action from the rarefied levels of highly de- 
veloped social life. The Comic Spirit intervenes. “The comic poet,” 
Meredith declares, “is in the narrow field, or enclosed square, of the 
society he depicts; and he addresses the still narrower enclosure of men’s 
intellects, with reference to the operation of the social world upon their 
characters.’ The world of the drawing-room, of the highly civilized 
man and woman, is the world where the Comic Spirit is most at home. 

Accordingly Meredith’s novel The Egoist, in which he exemplifies 
these theories, originally bore the sub-title A Comedy in Narrative. This 
novel never descends from the very highest of social levels: here none, 
except Vernon Whitford, is troubled by the need of earning a living; in 
this atmosphere, Lady Mountstuart Jenkinson rules by the pungency 
of her epigrams rather than by economic or material power; lawns and 
carriages, porcelain vases and ancient port, brilliant conversation and 
deft allusions, carry forward the story. These, in fine, are the heights 
where a doubly inflected raise of the eyelid replaces the blow and knock- 
down for a mate. But struggle is still here, and the evolutionary forces 
are no less real. Meredith’s enclosed square of comedy, however narrow, 
may be deep, and in The Egoist the Comic Spirit and the evolutionary 
philosophy are organically united. 

Indeed, a thorough analysis must conclude that together these two 
provide a single rather than a twofold explanation of the novel. The two 
forces are united in the person of the Egoist, for the hapless Sir Willough- 
by has called down upon himself the comic forces because he had failed 
to propitiate the evolutionary forces within him. Thus the Prelude ends 
with a paragraph which Meredith has carefully thrown into relief, in 
which we are informed that it is an “anachronic spectre” within the 
House, our Sir Willoughby’s reversion to the “gross original, beneath a 
mask and in a vein of fineness,” that has first excited the attention of 


2¢ “The Woods of Westermain,” 1883. 21 “An Essay on Comedy,” pp. 44-45. 
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the circling imps, attendant upon the Comic Spirit: 


Aforetime a grand old Egoism built the House. It would appear that ever finer 
essences of it are demanded to sustain the structure: but especially would it 
appear that a reversion to the gross original, beneath a mask and in a vein of 
fineness, is an earthquake at the foundations of the House. Better that it should 
not have consented to motion, and held stubbornly to all ancestral ways, than 
have bred that anachronic spectre. The sight, however, is one to make our 
squatting imps in circle grow restless on their haunches, as they bend eyes in- 
stantly, ears at full cock, for the commencement of the comic drama of the 
suicide. If this line of verse be not yet in our literature: 
Through very love of self himself he slew, 
let it be admitted for his epitaph. 


In The Egoist Meredith regards the Comic Spirit primarily as a 
literary method, and his absorption with the works of Moliére and 
Menander in his Essay on Comedy tends to support this view in general. 
When Meredith chose to consider the Comic Spirit philosophically, 
however, he placed it upon a firmer basis. The Comic Spirit becomes, in 
the words of a critic, “an emanation of ‘earth’ and, therefore, endowed 
with sanity, clear vision, inborn purity and sympathy with the final 
purpose of ‘earth’.”” Both comedy and earth have sanity and clear 
vision; the standards accepted by comedy are those created by Earth. 
As one would expect, it is in a poetic discussion of the Comic Spirit 
rather than in prose illustrations of it that Meredith states most clearly 
its philosophic nature and function; accordingly he opens his “‘Ode to 
the Comic Spirit” in 1892 with these lines: 


Sword of Common Sense!— 

Our surest gift: the sacred chain 

Of man to man: firm earth for trust 

In structures vowed to permanence:— 
Thou guardian issue of the harvest brain! 


The poet naturally sees the Comic Spirit in a larger perspective than 
could the novelist, busy watching it at work in the polite drawing-room. 
And so, declares the poet, the standards of comedy are those of Earth 
because, since first mind began to be formed from the virgin blood, the 
Comic Spirit has aided in man’s advance and prevented his reversion 
to the old animal nature. This he knows to have been 

Once lion of our desert’s trodden weeds; 


And but for thy straight finger at the yoke, 
Again to be the lordly paw, 


% W. T. Young, “George Meredith, Samuel Butler, George Gissing,” in The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature, x111 (1917), 494. 
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Naming his appetites his needs, 

Behind a decorative cloak: 

Thou, of the highest, the unwritten Law 

We read upon that building’s architrave 

In the mind’s firmament, by men upraised 

By sweat of blood when they had quitted cave 
For fellowship, and rearward looked amazed, 
Where the prime motive gapes a lurid jaw 

Thou, soul of wakened heads, art armed to warn, 
Restrain, lest we backslide on whence we sprang, 
Scarce better than our dwarf beginning shoot, 
Of every gathered pearl and blossom shorn; 


Thus the Comic Spirit and evolution work together because comedy 
checks man’s deviations from his basic nature, which is his closeness to 
Earth with all its potentialities, and so keeps him in line for further 
progress. Nothing comprehends man’s closeness to Mother Earth and 
his dependence upon her qualities better than the Comic Spirit: 


. .. thou would’st but have us be 
Good sons of mother soil, whereby to grow 
Branching on fairer skies, one stately tree; 


It would, certainly, be impossible to maintain that Meredith de- 
veloped his Comic Spirit out of the connection which it has with his 
evolutionary doctrine, for its sources in his temperament and literary 
interests are too strong and too fundamental. But in shaping the Comic 
Spirit into a positive adjunct of Earth, Meredith discloses how com- 
pletely his system of evolution had become the core and the touchstone, 
both philosophically and artistically, of all his reflection upon the 
complexities of the universe and the life that has developed within it. 

E. ARTHUR ROBINSON 


Iowa State Teachers College 
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THE SCIENTIFIC AND THE PSEUDO-SCIENTIFIC 
IN THE WORKS OF LUIGI CAPUANA 


UIGI CAPUANA has experienced in his literary reputation what 
the philosopher-father of Pirandello’s Sei personaggi in cerca d’au- 
tore experienced in his moral reputation: just as the Pirandellian char- 
acter became “fixed” in the mind of his step-daughter as a highly 
immoral man because of one unfortunate contretemps, so Capuana has 
become “‘fixed”’ in the minds of most students of Italian literature as a 
verista because of a few years of ardent enthusiasm for Zola and his 
materialistic methods. In Italy, verismo (naturalism) appeared first in 
Sicilian dress in the works of Giovanni Verga and Capuana. This new 
type of loca] literature dealing with the peasant classes, and well-named 
campanilismo, then spread to many other Italian provinces and was 
developed by a large group of authors. It is true that Capuana was 
indeed the banditore del verismo, loudly proclaiming the excellence of 
Zola’s theories and the brilliance of their exemplification in Verga’s 
Nedda (1874) and succeeding stories. But what is too often forgotten is 
that Capuana is of equal importance in other literary movements, and 
that he himself rebelled at being too narrowly thought of as a verista. 

After a few years of devotion to naturalism, Capuana developed a 
more personal literary attitude, declaring that there is no one style that 
will suit all subjects and that true art consists in finding the right style 
for the subject in hand.' This denial of naturalism came slowly. After 
having dedicated his first novel Giacinta (1879), to Emilio Zola, and after 
having, ten years later, praised Zola and defended verismo in the preface 
to the revised edition of the same novel, Capuana’s enthusiasm waned. 
In 1892 he lumped naturalismo with all the other -ismi, adding the re- 
proof: “Si pud essere naturalisti, senza dover mostrarsi ineducati,’® and 
in 1899 the quondam herald of verismo openly rebeled at being called the 
“strenuo campione del naturalismo in Italia” and had by this time be- 
come convinced that his Giacinia had not been, after all, a “romanzo 
zoliano.’””* 

It is therefore unjust to label Capuana a naturalist in this narrow 
sense. By his criticism and example he did lead many young writers to 
reproduce in literature the sordid peasant life of their native regions; 
but Capuana was also a naturalist in the wider Zolian sense of a writer 
who brings medical science into literature. Capuana’s writings reek of 
the hospital and the clinic, and he soon extended his interest to include 


1 “Domando la parola,”’ Cronache letterarie (Catania, 1899), p. 248. 
? Libri e teatro (Catania, 1892), p. 75. * Domando la parola, op. cit., p. 248. 
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mental as well as physical pathology. So we again find Capuana at the 
head of a literary style, preparing the physiological-psychologica] 
method of so many of our contemporary Italian authors.‘ This scientific 
interest of Capuana’s is often tinctured with a romantic liking for the 
strange and the occult. So we have the curious anomaly of a writer 
remembered chiefly for his peasant stories (if not for his children’s books 
only), a much larger bulk of whose work deals with problems of physical 
and mental disease, with questions of a psychic nature, and with the 
purely fantastic dressed out in scientific array. 

Capuana’s literary inheritance is a strangely contradictory one. Heir 
of Zola’s photographic materialism and medical interests, heir likewise 
of the psychological methods of Russian and French novelists, Capuana, 
strange to say, seems to revert to the fantastic and occult such as we 
know them in the Romanticism of Chamisso, Hoffmann, Balzac, and 
Poe. In this curious mingling of interests, Capuana owes something 
certainly, to the revival of science in the late nineteenth century and to 
the accompanying revival of spiritism. As for the fantastic, much of that 
which appears in Capuana between the years 1901 and 1915 seems due 
to contact with the works of his contemporary, H. G. Wells. 

It is particularly with Capuana’s use of the scientific and the occult in 
literature that we shall now be concerned. Though a pioneer in these 
fields, he does not stand entirely alone. Paolo Ferrari’s theater early 
touches on problems of health and heredity, and Roberto Bracco in his 
dramas makes considerable use of madness. The literary group known 
as the Bohemians of Milan stress the occult as in -the tales of Ugo 
Tarchetti; and we find Fogazzaro’s Malombra, Butti’s Anima and // 
Castello del Sogno full of the mysterious. But no author uses scientific 
and pseudo-scientific themes with such persistence as Capuana. They 
occur in his first story, [1 dottor Cymbalus,5 and are present in the post- 
humous collections. Not only are there many tales of this sort, but his 
novels show similar tendencies. Capuana wrote also two serious studies, 
Spiritismo? (1884) and Mondo Occulto (1896), and a review of E. Rossi’s 
Psicopatia cristiana.® It is from 1901 on that Capuana lets this type of 
fancy run most freely.” To enumerate: 

Before that date were published, besides J] dottor Cymbalus, the novel Profumo 
(1890), the story La sfinge (1895), and the collections of stories Un bacio (1881), 
Fumando (1889), and Fausto Bragia (1897). In 1901 appeared two collections, 


“A. Momigliano, Storia della letteratura italiana (Milan, 1936), p. 600. 

* First published in Florence in La Nasione (1865). 

* (Rome, 1892). Gli “‘ismi” contemporanei (Catania, 1898), pp. 273 ff. 

7 For bibliographical details see A. Pellizzari, Il pensiero ¢ l’arte di Luigi Capuana 
Biblioteca rara, 2a serie (Naples, 1919). 
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Il decameroncino and II benefattore and the novel Il Marchese di Roccaverdina. 
From then on we have one more novel, Rassegnazione (1907) and thirteen collec- 
tions: Delitto ideale (1902); Coscienee (1905); Un vampiro which contains only 
one other story, Fatale influsso (1907); Figure intrariste (1908); La volutiad di 
creare (1911); Ehl la vita . . . (1913); Istinti e peccati (1914); and the two post- 
humous collections, Riaverti (1920) and Come l’onda (1921). The collections 
Storia fosca (1886), Le appassionate (1893), Il nemico 2 in noi and Passanti 
(1914) are repetitive. 


Not all the stories in the above-mentioned collections are of the type 
with which we are concerned, but each collection contains some ex- 
amples. No attempt has been made to include the fantastic in Capuana’s 
many famous children’s stories, or the cases of superstition in his peasant 
tales and dialectal theater. 

Capuana’s use of the scientific and the pseudo-scientific was not purely 
a literary matter. It grew largely out of personal experiences. L. C. Vetro® 
tells how the writer’s naturally curious disposition led him to experiment 
with silk worms, to browse in philosophy, to study antique vases, to 
experiment in photography, and to carry his study of hypnotism so far 
that he won the local appellation of Don Lisi the Devil in his native 
town of Mineo. During the sixties, while in Florence, he so frequently 
hypnotized a certain Beppina that he could guide her directly by his will. 
And he is said to have disturbed Ugo Foscolo’s ghost in order to ask it a 
few personal questions. In his Spiritismo? he writes enthusiastically of 
the miracles he was able to produce by magnetism, beside which the 
wonders of magic were as nothing. Spiritualism appeared to him to be as 
well founded a religion as Christianity, but I doubt if he ever gave very 
serious credence to either. It is evident that Capuana was a dilettante. 
While he doubtless read various books on science and spiritism, his 
stories are by no means documented accounts. With few exceptions, their 
sources lie rather in his personal experience and in other fiction than in 
scientific knowledge. 

Although it is impossible at times to differentiate clearly between 
stories having a scientific coloring and those dealing with the occult, I 
have studied first the stories which, whether humorous or serious in 
tone, are based on some scientific fact or observation; then those dealing 
particularly with hypnotism and spiritism. The probable sources of the 
stories are indicated where possible. After each story is given the collec- 
tion in which it appears for the first time and the date if needed for 
comparison. 

Capuana delights in depicting strange scientific experiments. The 
milieu is generally German, and the experiment—wholly fantastic—is 


* Luigi Capuana (Catania, 1922). 
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treated with Teutonic solemnity. Such is the case with the author’s 
first story, I1 dottor Cymbalus (1865), the plot of which he admits having 
taken from Dumas Fils’ La botte d’argent. The French chateau gives 
place to a German town, and the fantastic operation of transferring a 
heart from one person to another becomes a detailed operation on the 
spine to remove the ability to feel emotion. Capuana’s hero, realizing, 
when it is too late, the futility of life without emotion, commits suicide 
after arranging to found an institution for instruction in love. 

Darwinism is amusingly echoed in La scimmia del professor Schitz 
(La voluttd di creare, 1911), another story with a German setting. It 
deals with an experiment on monkeys which the professor does not cal! 
our ancestors, not only out of respect for religion, but because true 
scientists have never really claimed that. Inasmuch as Capuana cites, 
in another connection, the American doctor, W. H. Hammond, author of 
several works on nervous diseases,® it is barely possible that he took 
the detail of the experiment from one related in Cerebral Hyperaemia, 
in which perforations were made in the skulls of animals and a watch 
glass inserted so that it might be ascertained whether the brain shrinks 
in sleep and enlarges during waking hours. Capuana’s professor believes 
his monkey could think better if its brain were not so confined and 
operates as described above. The monkey develops enough intelligence 
to fall in love with the ugly servant girl and commits suicide in despair. 
To readers of H. G. Wells, the sources of the ideas contained in this 
story will at once be apparent. It is a combination of The Island of Dr. 
Moreau and The First Men in the Moon. In the former Dr. Moreau 
humanizes animals by vivisection: 


Then I took a gorilla I had, and upon that, working with infinite care, and master- 
ing difficulty after difficulty, I made my first man. All the week, night and day, 
I moulded him. With him it was chiefly the brain that needed moulding; much 
had to be added, much changed.'° 


In the latter we find the idea of the skull as the hampering factor: 


* W. H. Hammond’s principal works are: Diseases of the Nervous System (New York, 
1876), translated into French in 1879 and into Italian in 1880; Spiritualism and Allied 
Causes and Conditions of Nervous Derangement (New York, 1876); Cerebral Hyperaemia 
(New York, 1879). Unless Capuana read English, which I have not been able to ascertain, 
he could not have used the second or third works mentioned, as there is no evidence that 
they were translated either into French or Italian. 

1 Seven Famous Novels (New York, 1934), p. 113.—This story appeared originally in 
English in 1896 and was translated into French by Davray in the Mercure de France 
(1901). Capuana turned it to account again in composing his Re Bracalone, romanzo fia- 
besco (Florence, 1905). The King visits the forest of the great Magician, where scientific 
experiments are carried on, where the animals seem human, and grotesque varieties of 
plants are scientifically created. 
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The unlimited development of the minds of the intellectual class is rencered 
possible by the absence in the lunar anatomy of bony skull, that strange box 
of bone that clamps about the developing brain of man, imperiously insisting 
“thus far and no farther’’ to all his possibilities." 


The work, or at least a casual knowledge of the work, of Gall and 
Lavater, who are mentioned in In anima vile (Il decameroncino, 1901), 
doubtless suggested the query on which the tale is based: i.e., will persons 
resembling each other physically behave in like manner under similar 
circumstances? The experimenter’s wife had tried to commit suicide for 
love. Will a young lady very like her in appearance do the same? A disas- 
trous result answers the query in the affirmative. 

The scientific fact that the human embryo has a trace of wings in- 
spires the experimenter of La congquista dell’aria (La voluttd di creare, 
1911), subject to dreams of flight, to experiment with his body until he 
acquires the actual ability to fly. He is, however, shot down as a monster 
before being able to disclose his methods. Several of Wells’ stories’? seem 
to enter into the composition of this short tale of an unhappy aérial 
adventure. In the volume called The Stolen Bacillus (1895) appears The 
Flying Man, in which an ethnologist in an out-of-the-way part of the 
world is greeted with a “cock and bull” story of a flying man with long 
black wings often seen hovering by moonlight over the crests of the 


11 Tbid., p. 513.—First Published in 1901, this story was translated into French in the 
same year and into Italian in 1910. 

12 Was it necessary for Capuana to have known English to have had access to Wells’ 
books? In almost all instances of probable imitation, Capuana could have read the work in 
a French or an Italian translation. It is difficult to be sure of this in the case of a few of the 
short stories, as it is difficult to ascertain what stories were grouped in the various collec- 
tions or were published sporadically in foreign periodicals. Translations of Wells’ short 
stories began appearing in collections in France in 1901 with Une histoire des temps a 
venir, suivie de Récits del’age de pierre, doubtless Tales of Space and Time (1899), by H. D. 
Davray (Mercure de France). The same publishing house brought out another translation 
by Davray in 1902 entitled Les pirates de la mer et autres nouvelles, probably containing the 
stories collected in English under the title The Plattner Story and Others (1897). In 1905 
appeared in Italy Novelle straordinarie (Treves) which contains part of the stories from the 
Stolen Bacillus and the Plattner collections. In the same year appeared another collection 
called I predoni del mare, translated by P. de Luca (Milan, Vallardi) probably containing 
other stories from the above-mentioned collections. A collection with the same title ap- 
peared in 1929, translated by G. d’Arezzo (Venice, Nuova Italia) but this contains a 
selection of stories from four English collections and probably is unlike the earlier one. 
In 1909 was published in France a translation by A. Laurent called L’Jle de l Aepyornis: 
nouvelles (Ollendorf) and probably containing the tales from the Stolen Bacillus. In the same 
year was published a translation by Davray and Kozakiewicz, Douse histoires et un réve 
(Mercure de France), evidently the same as Twelve Stories and a Dream. In 1911 the Mer- 
cure de France published Effrois et Fantasmagories, by the same translators, and prob- 
ably a general selection of stories. 
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mountains. Such is the appearance which Capuana’s experimenter 
makes. Filmer in Twelve Stories and a Dream (1903), another story of 
flying, contributes the dreams of flight and the embryology found in the 
Italian story: 

perhaps some habit of sleeping on the wrong side had resulted in that dis- 
agreeable falling nightmare one knows, and given him his horror... ¥ 

[He] took hints from the contractile bladders of fish and the pneumatic cavities 
of birds.“ 


Finally, the conclusion of Capuana’s story may easily have come from 
A Wonderful Visit,’ in which the vicar (who is quite a hunter) shoots 
down an angel, which the townspeople had taken for a strange bird. 

Human reproduction by means of electricity is fatally successful in 
Un incredibile esperimento (Ik benefattore). 

The modern theory of germs obsesses several characters. The pro- 
tagonist of AA/ la scienzal (Istinti e peccati), having married in order to 
have some one who would boil everything for him, discovers that science 
has changed its mind and is now preaching the value of raw foods. Dis- 
couraged, he drops his hobby. Another, the hero of I microbi del signor 
Sferlazzo (Il benefattore), a scoffer at germs, contracts typhoid fever be- 
cause of the profound impression made on him by the sight of a test 
tube of typhoid germs. Learning, when cured, that the body has pro- 
tective germs within which war on intruders, he makes such an effort 
to feed these germs well that he overeats and dies. Germs also play a 
leading réle in Fausto Bragia (1897), which seems to be a combination 
of Rachilde’s Madame la Mort'* and Wells’ The Stolen Bacillus,'’ and 
in which cancer germs replace the nerium oleander of the French play. 
In this play a poisoned cigar is thrown in with good ones by the pro- 
tagonist, who intends to commit suicide by some day accidentally smok- 
ing the poisoned weed. Capuana, taking his cue from Wells, shows us a 
laboratory full of test tubes containing all sorts of germs and has his 
hero steal a test tube of cancer germs, some of which he inserts in a piece 
of candy. This he returns to the box which he presents to his tiresome 
mistress. It is, however, her husband who eats the inoculated piece of 
candy. The criminal is tormented with scientific nightmares in which 
he imagines germs the size of ants crawling over the body of his victim, 


13 The Short Stories of H. G. Wells (New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1929), 
p. 822. 4 Tbid., p. 816. 

18 (London, 1895).—An Italian translation appeared in 1908. 

18 Reviewed by Capuana in Libri e teatro (1892), 

17 No difficulty arises as to Capuana’s access to this story if he read English, for it ap- 
peared in 1895 and his own story was written the next year and published in 1897. Possibly 
the story had appeared in a French magazine. See note 12, above. 
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reminding one of Wells’ ghastly story called the Empire of the Ants," 
which appeared in the same year as the Stolen Bacillus. 

Capuana takes a more or less scientific interest in dreams and in the 
problem of waking and sleeping realities. Sante de Sanctis'® mentions 
the fact that, in children of nervous excitable temperament, a dream is 
apt to recur night after night and that Capuana recounts having been 
subject to such a dream during two years of his childhood.?® This theme 
of a recurring dream, combined with the question of dream reality, is 
found in Sogni .. . non sogni! (Figure intraviste): “noi viviamo due vite 
egualmente reali, quella della veglia, e l’altra durante il sonno.”’ This 
problem of dream reality makes an interesting prelude to II sognod’un 
musicista (Il decameroncino), which is itself merely a fantastic story of 
a marvelous musical dream. The musician who has the dream prays to 
be allowed to remember it, but is told that he may play only the first 
part and that he must not try to reproduce the heavenly beauty of the 
second part. He disobeys the injunction and falls dead while trying to 
play the music at his own wedding. In the prefatory paragraphs, Dr. 
Maggioli claims that dreams are a finer, freer reality than the one we 
know. A lawyer, joining in the discussion, says that he has dreamt 
himself killed but is still alive. “Alive, yes, but not in the dream reality,” 
retorts the doctor, adding that he, the lawyer, may even say when he 
dies in this reality, “How strange! I thought I died! How true some 
dreams seem!” After all, we have no scientific proof that what we touch 
and see are really what we think we touch and see. 

Capuana, in reviewing De Sanctis’ J sogni,”" notes his mention of an 
article on dreams by Camille Mélinand which might have seemed the 
source for the discussion of dream reality in Capuana’s story. Though 
Capuana denies having read the article before writing the story, the 
likeness is indeed striking. Mélinand™ discusses the logic of dreams, 
which is greater than we admit. He notes that we are often more frankly 
ourselves in dreams than when awake. If, he says, a dream were con- 
tinuous, we could not tell it from reality, and he thinks that we may 
wake from this life as from a dream, concluding: ‘‘Le réve est une réalité 


18 In The Time Machine and Other Stories (1895). I do not know when this particular 
story first appeared in French. The Time Machine was translated into Italian in 1902 as 
Un’ esplorazione del futuro, and it seems likely that it suggested to Capuana that part of 
Re Bracalone (cf. note 10) in which the King projects himself into the future and views 
our twentieth-century civilization. His Coboldi recall the Morlocks of the Time Machine. 
There are other elements coming, I think, from Wells’ When the Sleeper Wakes (1899), 
which appeared in French in 1905. 19 J sogni (Turin, 1899), p. 153. 

20 “Ricordi d’infanzia e di fanciullezza,” Gazetta letteraria (30 Sept., 1893). 

21 Lettere alla assente (Rome, 1904), pp. 19 ff. 

22 “Te réve et la réalité,” Revue des deux mondes (Jan. 15, 1898), 424 ff. 
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mais fugitive. De méme, la vie actuelle est une réalité, mais provisoire.” 
The likeness between Capuana’s story and Mélinand’s article is probably 
fortuitous, as Capuana says, but it may be that his comments on dream 
reality were suggested by Wells’ Dream of Armageddon,® in which the 
narrator finds his dream reality more real than waking. His is a case of 
consecutive dreaming, and in the dream he is killed. So vivid had his 
dream been that the landscape he and his listener are looking at from 
the train window is “unreal in comparison.” 

That dreams may be caused by telepathy is mentioned in Per un 
sogno (Il benefattore). That dreams can be artificially produced is the 
basic idea of Idem per diversa (Le appassionate). The source of this story 
would seem to have been a book by an anonymous Frenchman on the 
subject of producing dreams by perfume which was read by Capuana in 
Florence in 1866.* It is apparently this same anonymous book to which 
De Sanctis alludes in J sogni.* In Capuana’s story a young woman’s 
stationery, perfumed with heliotrope, causes her suitor to dream passion- 
ately of her. By chance the lady gives up heliotrope for iris and the 
dreams cease, bringing to an end the love affair. 

Somnambulism occurs, I believe, only once, and then in a fantastic 
tale told somewhat in the meticulous analytical style of Poe’s detective 
stories. Un caso di somnambulismo (Il bacio, 1881)* purports to have 
been taken from the notes of a Belgian doctor. The protagonist writes 
during his sleep in the night and finds the next day that what he had 
thus unconsciously written is the report of an actual crime that had been 
taking place during the night while he was writing. His written account 
serves to help trace the criminals. 

Akin to dreams are presentiments, and Capuana seems to have been 
subject to the presentiment that he was to die on a certain day. His 
premonition proved false, but he makes a similar one come true in the 
case of the protagonist of Presentimento (Il decameroncino). This person 
arranges for his funeral on the day he believes allotted by fate for his 
death, and he dies according to schedule, as it were, surrounded by 
friends whom he had invited to see if his presentiment would be realized. 

Capuana is greatly interested in the manifestations of mental dis- 
eases. I believe he is one of the first Italian writers to treat abulia, a 
mild form of which is to be found in his novel, Rassegnazione, and which 
has recently been depicted in a most exasperated form by Moravia in 
Gli Indifferenti. A man incapable of making decisions is the subject of 
Capuana’s Al bivio (Come l’onda, 1921), and in Jl mistero di Don Ciccio 
(Ibid.) is treated a case of volitional insanity, defined by Hammond*’ as 

3 In Twelve Stories and a Dream. Cf. note 12. % Letlere alla assente, op. cit., p. 28. 

% Op. cit., p. 349. * This story was written in 1873. 

31 Diseases of the Nervous System, op. cit., p. 349. 
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“the inability to so exert the will as to refrain from the perpetration of 
acts known to be crimes. Of such cases are kleptomania....’’ The 
mystery in question is an irresistible desire to steal. Don Ciccio satisfies 
this desire by making nocturnal raids on a nearby stone pile, thus 
contenting his impulse in a way harmless to society. There is a somewhat 
similar case in Wells’ story, Mr. Ledbetter’s Vacation,** in which the 
prosaic Ledbetter longs to be a burglar and have a little fun. He thinks 
he could be a criminal: “I could do all that,” said Mr. Ledbetter, “I 
long to do all that. Only I do not give way to my criminal impulses.” 
He attempts a burglary, however, and steals a cake of soap. 

Capuana’s characters are driven by many queer obsessions, idées 
fixes or manias, out of which grow visual, auditory, and tactual halluci- 
nations—which are, as a matter of fact, more common in mania than 
in other forms of insanity.?* Many of the obsessions are simply amusing 
quirks of the mind, such as that of the poet in L’aggettivo (Il decameron- 
cino), who goes quite mad in the vain search for a virgin adjective; 
or that of Mr. Coscia in L’ideale (Eh/ la vita . . . ), who is obsessed with 
the thought that he could never offer such a name to a wife; or that of 
old Baron Saccaro of Un eccentrico (Nuove paesane), a slave to exactness, 
whose day’s activities must never vary and who must wear his three 
hundred and sixty-five suits in just the same order each year, regardless 
of fétes or funerals. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Oval Portrait seems to have suggested to Capuana 
the obsession present in J] busto (Istinti e peccati). A sculptor, who is in 
the habit of placing a human brain in the clay which he is modelling, 
does so when making a bust of Dr. Maggioli. The doctor is seized with 
the idea that the brain in the clay is trying to subjugate him by stealing 
his personality. In a rage he smashes the bust crying: “Non mi accadra 
come alla amata di quel pittore di cui si parla in una novella del Poé.” 
He alludes, evidently, to the fact that the life of the artist’s wife passes 
into the picture he is making of her, so that, when the picture is finished, 
the lady is found to be dead. 

Obsessions concerning motherhood occur in Potere di ombre (Istinti 
e peccati), La voglia (Ibid.) and La sublime colpa (Riaverti). The most 
complex is the last, in which a childless wife is so crazed by her longing 
for motherhood that she is almost tempted to prostitution. She appears, 
however, to recover from her mania; but later, when she is at last to 
have a child by her husband, she recalls the terrible obsession of the 
past, and dies for joy that the child is to be their own. This type of 
obsession recalls Bracco’s Maternitd. 


8 In Twelve Stories and a Dream (1903). Cf. note 12. ‘ 
*® Hammond, Diseases of the Nervous System, op. cit., p. 353. 
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It is to be expected that medical matters would inspire obsessions 
such as that of “conscription for love,” whereby Dr. Piccottini of // 
I° maggio del dottor Piccottini (Fausto Bragia, 1897) hopes to rescue this 
too cerebral humanity from degeneration (by instituting selective mar- 
riage). There is an interesting parallel between this idea of Dr. Piccottini’s 
and certain of Wells’ theories in Mankind in the Making (1903). The 
respective dates would make imitation on Capuana’s part impossible. 
Both authors treat the possibility of breeding a perfect race. Piccottini 
would talk in apocalyptic tones and with impressive gestures against 
governments which actually provoke human degeneration instead of 
trying to arrest it. Yet they spend enormous sums for the improvement 
of breeds of horses, sheep, and swine. Wells takes the opposite stand, 
laughing at Francis Galton and Victoria Woodhull Martin for thinking 
that men could be bred as simply as livestock, though, of course, we 
must admit that it is absurd to “breed horses and sheep and improve the 
stock of our pigs and fowls, while we leave humanity to mate in the most 
heedless manner.” 

A similar social problem is found in Capuana’s Un consulio (Delitto 
ideale), in which a doctor discusses marriage into a family where there 
is insanity. He insists that we know too little to pass on this matter as 
yet and favors the risk of marriage rather than the sacrifice of individual 
happiness. Wells too, in Mankind in the Making, shows himself skeptical 
about the possibility of arriving at an adequate definition of madness 
which would make it possible to regulate marriage on that score. He 
would, however, prohibit marriage in certain diseases—in just which he 
is not sure. Capuana’s doctor forbids it to alcoholics, born delinquents, 
and the deformed. 

Cases of hallucination and second sight are numerous. Sometimes the 
hallucination is auditory, as in the case of Ludovico of Un melodramma 
inedito (Fumando). Untrained in music but very much disturbed be- 
cause of the illness of a friend, he has the hallucination of attending an 
opera written by himself. He witnesses the performance and clearly 
hears both words and music. 

Tactual hallucination is experienced by the unhappy husband in // 
monumento (Istinti e peccati), who, forced by poverty to sell the monu- 
ment set up to his wife, is obsessed by fear of her anger. When about to 
cash the check received from the sale of the monument, he is seized by 
madness as he feels a ghostly hand on his arm. 

Visual hallucinations are much more numerous and more fully de- 
picted. The story Veggenza (Figure intraviste) contains a father whose 
hobby is medical examination before marriage. He harps on this so much 
that his daughter becomes obsessed with the fear of some lurking illness 
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in her fiancé. The medical examination shows no physical defect in him; 
but the young woman, who has by now developed second sight, sees that 
he is dying, and in fact he is shortly in his grave. 

Weird figures move about in the woods before the troubled eyes of 
the young and ailing husband in L’allucinato (Figure intraviste, 1908), 
insulting him with their ironic expressions. This type of hallucination 
is described by Francis Galton in Inquiries in the Human Faculty and 
its Development.*° I quote the passage because it may have suggested to 
Wells, who was acquainted with Galton’s work, an incident in The 
Stolen Body,” which in turn may have been the inspiration for the story 
by Capuana just mentioned. The passage from Galton is as follows: 


A common form of vision is a phantasmagoria, or the appearance of a crowd of 
phantoms, sometimes hurrying past like men in a street. It is occasionally seen 
in broad daylight, much more often in the dark . . . ; it may be at the instant 
of putting out the candle, but it generally comes on when the person is in bed, 
preparing to sleep but by no means yet asleep.” 


Wells’ character, Mr. Bessel, succeeds in leaving his own body. He seems 
to be surrounded by fluctuating vapor. Then he discovers that the vapor 
is composed of faces: 


Faces like those that glare with intolerable strangeness upon the sleeper in the 
evil hours of his dreams. Evil, greedy eyes that were full of a covetous curiosity, 
faces with knit brows and snarling, smiling lips; their vague hands clutched at 
Mr. Bessel as he passed, and the rest of their bodies was but an illusive streak 
of fading darkness. Never a word they said, never a sound from the mouths that 
seemed to gibber. All about him they pressed in that dreamy silence, passing 
freely through the dim mistiness that was his body, gathering ever more numer- 
ously about him. And the shadowy Mr. Bessel, now suddenly fear-stricken, drove 
through the silent, active multitude of eyes and clutching hands.* 


Capuana’s character is living with his bride in a secluded country place. 
They walk out in the evening and the unfortunate husband’s halluci- 
nations begin: 


Fra i tronchi, tra i rami degli alberi, dietro le macchie brulicavano figure che 
avevano sembianze umane, apparenze di persone vive: una, due, venti, cento 

. . una folla!—Sudavo ghiaccio: non potevo parlare. Si movevano, si agitavano, 
leggere, trasparenti; figure vaporose che i tronchi degli alberi fendevano, che i 
rami penetravano, quantunque esse sembrassero cosa salda; gli scarsi raggi della 
luna infiltrandosi attraverso i rami e le fronde, mi facevano scorgere occhi 
lampeggianti, facce atteggiate a ironici sorrisi, mani che si agitavano con gesto 

* First published in 1883. The text used here is that of Everyman’s Library. 

"In Twelve Stories and a Dream. Cf. note 12. 


® (Everyman’s Library), p. 20. 
® The Short Stories of H. G. Wells, op. cit., p. 953. 
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beffardo. . . . Poi, lievi come il soffio della brezza che faceva stormire le foglie, 
risa e parole.™ 


It will be remembered that in Wells’ story there is complete silence, but 
the type of hallucination, the grinning faces, the gesturing hands are 
similar. In Capuana’s siory the victim continues to be thus tortured, 
though the form of hallucination changes. 

One story in this group dealing with hallucinations is almost Poe-like, 
though Capuana never becomes sufficiently a part of his narrative to 
affect us deeply. This story, Forze occulte (Delitto ideale, 1902), has for 
its nucleus the idea that everything that happens (even our very 
thoughts) is registered in the cosmic matter of the universe as on a 
photographic plate. A young married couple spend their honeymoon in 
an old villa. The wife falls into a trance and sees a crime that had been 
committed in that room. The husband explains her vision by the theory 
just mentioned, alleging he had read it in some English book by two 
authors discussing the immortality of the soul. I do not know to what 
book Capuana refers, but there is a passage in Poe’s Power of Words 
which bears some resemblance to the idea in question.™ 

The impulse to this type of ghost story might have come from some 
conversation with Lombroso, who dwells at length on haunted houses 
in his Richerche sui fenomeni ipnotici e spiritici.* But the tragedy in 
question, that of a wife who dies of fear, having been locked up by a 
jealous husband and ordered to kill herself with poison or a dagger, re- 
calls at once Wells’ The Red Room: 


And there were other and older stories that clung to the room, back to the half- 
credible beginning of it all, the tale of a timid wife and the tragic end that came 
to her husband’s jest of frightening her.*” 


The novel Profumo, first published in the Nuova Antologia in 1890, 
comes directly from J. Ochorowitz’ De la suggestion mentale. The novel 
deals with a severe case of hysteria during which the victim, a young 
wife whose nerves are shattered by her husband’s abnormal devotion 
to his mother, gives off from her finger tips the odor of the sagara (citrus 
blossoms). The family physician, in discussing Eugenia’s malady, cites 
Dr. W. A. Hammond and Dr. Ochorowitz as having discussed this 
phenomenon. This seemed to me rather too fantastic to accept, and an 
examination of Dr. Hammond’s works proved futile; but on consulting 
Ochorowitz’ book on mental suggestion I found that he had quoted a 


™ Figure intraviste (Rome, 1908), p. 196. %5 (New York, Nelson, 1905), m1, 131. 
* (Turin, 1909). 87 The Platiner Story and Others (1897). Cf. note 12. 
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passage from an article by Hammond on this subject.** This quotation 
Capuana has put almost verbatim into the mouth of his professional 
man, who cites Hammond’s statement that some of his hysterical pa- 
tients have given off the odor of violets, fresh bread (this should have 
been “pine,” the fresh bread being mentioned in another connection), 
iris, and pineapple. The doctor refers, still quoting Hammond, to the 
“odor of sanctity” given off by saints, which is, says he, by no means 
a mere figure of speech but an actual fact. Capuana’s doctor then states 
rather cautiously that medical men are beginning to believe that every 
psychological state has its own odor. As a matter of fact, Ochorowitz 
states definitely that odors come from our emotions, our pathological 
states, and even our professions. That Eugenia should give off this 
perfume from her finger tips is not a fancy of the author’s but is likewise 
drawn from Ochorowitz, who cites similar cases of perfume from local- 
ized areas—one of a man giving off the odor of sulpbur from his hands, 
another of a girl spreading the perfume of vanilla from between her 
fingers. 

Granted Capuana’s interest in the scientific and the abnormal, it is 
natural that he should lean toward modern magic as it manifests itself 
in hypnotism and spiritism, which were then attracting men of the best 
scientific repute. Back in the 1780’s Cagliostro had hypnotized Marie 
Antoinette and had performed miracles with mediums; then Mesmer 
discovered animal magnetism and theorized on the universal fluid which 
makes such things possible; the Swedenborgians adapted these new 
ideas to their own spiritualistic beliefs; and Lavater, better known to 
us for his work on physiognomy, eagerly preached mesmerism in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. That mesmerism was popular in the United 
States is made humorously evident by Poe. In his Some Words with a 
Mummy a group of Americans try to impress the revived mummy with 
the greatness of modern American times by citing “the assumptions of 
phrenology and the marvels of animal magnetism.” In Hoffmann’s 
tales mesmerism is of considerable importance. In 1843 appeared Braid’s 
work on hypnotism, Rational of Nervous Sleep. 

In England, the fifties are filled with the marvels of the medium, D. 
D. Home. The London Spiritualistic Alliance was formed and scientists 
like A. R. Wallace and Sir William Crookes spring to the defence of the 
spirits. In the seventies, Sir William Barrett experimented in thought 
transference, and in 1882 the Society for Psychical Research was 


* The article, which is cited on p. 187 of De la Suggestion mentale, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1889) 
and from which an extensive quotation is made, appeared in the Medical Record, June 21, 
1877, and in the Gior. intern. delle scienze mediche, anno V, p. 193. 
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founded. Italy, in the nineties, could boast her Donato, the hypnotist, 
and her famous medium, Eusapia Paladino, both mentioned by Capu- 
ana. The latter, a low-born, ignorant, pathological Neapolitan, possessed 
of peculiar psychic powers, was discovered by Damiani as early as 1863. 
She later attracted the serious attention of Schiaparelli, Brofferio, 
Richet, Morselli, and Lombroso. In 1908 Morselli published his Spirit- 
ismo, a two-volume work, in which he recounts the seances of this 
“Pitonessa moderna.” He treats spiritism as “‘la questione del giorno,” 
tremendously important because from twelve to fourteen millions of 
people in civilized countries are interested in it. The growth of interest 
in the subject is evident from Morselli’s excellent bibliography, in which 
the titles increase from some twenty-five in the decade 1850-60 to one 
hundred and twenty-five in that from 1890 to 1900. 

It was this same Eusapia who inspired Lombroso’s Ricerche sui 
fenomeni ipnotici e spiritici. Lombroso was very much impressed by 
the medium’s power to evoke his mother’s ghost, and he did not seem 
to sense deception when the ghost addressed him as “Cesar, fio mio,” 
in Neapolitan fashion, instead of saying, in his mother’s native Venetian 
dialect, ‘mio fiol.”” Roberto Bracco derided this craze about mediums 
in his Spiritismo a Napoli. It might be also noted that the Fanfulla della 
domenica, to which Capuana occasionally contributed, published a series 
of some half dozen articles on hallucinations and spiritism in 1892. 

Capuana exploits hypnotism and spiritism with no more serious 
motive than to write entertaining stories. He, of course, believes in 
hypnosis and hesitates to condemn spiritualism, but he nowhere ex- 
presses any belief in an after life as proved by spirits. This E. A. Butti 
does do in his novel Anima, where the fact that our senses can be de- 
ceived by visual, auditory and tactual hallucinations is given as sufficient 
proof of the immortality of the soul. 

In his treatment of hypnotism as a power for evil, Capuana shows the 
influence of Huysmans, who, in Ld-bas, defines it as modern witchcraft. 
A character of Capuana’s discusses “malia” in L’inesplicabile (Delitto 
ideale, 1902). He says it is possible to acquire this almost unlimited 
power over nature and men, a power which may be used for good but is 
usually used for evil. He then alludes to Huysmans’ Ld-bas (incorrectly 
referred to, however, as Au-De-Ld) as not his only source for such a 
belief. mentioning a terrible occult vengeance recently taken by a priest 
and recounted in the French newspapers. This sounds very much like 
a direct reminiscence of Ld-bas, in which such a vengeance is described. 
A priest kills by mental suggestion: “car il est, je crois, de premiére force 
4 ce jeu de la suggestion.’’* 


* Ld-bas (Paris: G. Crés et Cie, 1928), p. 216. 
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In Capuana’s Suggestione (Istinti e peccati, 1914), a man punishes a 
heartless woman by willing that she lose her beauty and die rapidly. No 
one will be able to trace the cause of her death (just as in the case of the 
crimes committed by Huysmans’ priest). Ofelia (Fausto Bragia) is a 
police court confession made by an artist, who, by hypnotism, had 
caused his mistress to drown near shore in very shallow water. In Fatale 
influsso (Un vampiro), an artist’s wife is driven mad because hypnotized 
too often by her husband. Such tragic gloom is relieved in Un esperimento 
(Riaverti) by the amusing narrative of Tommasi, who, given to frequent- 
ing the seances of Donato and La Paladino, tries his powers of suggestion 
on a barber. While the barber is shaving him, Tommasi wills that he 
should stab him with the razor. The barber’s brush carries the so-called 
magnetic fluid of Tommasi’s will only too well and the barber stabs so 
quickly that his client is wounded. 

Capuana applies magnetism, Yogi philosophy, and hallucination to 
the Pygmalion theme. In the first instance, La redenzione dei capolavori 
(Il benefattore, 1901), a professor of philosophy tries to mesmerize into 
life the portrait of a woman by Sebastiano del Piombo. The portrait 
begins to show signs of animation when the experimenter dies, leaving 
the work incomplete. Perhaps Wells’ The Temptation of Harringay,*® 
in which the portrait of an organ-grinder comes to life, may have had 
something to do with the conception of this story. 

In the second tale dealing with the Pygmalion theme, Creazione (Il 
decameroncino, 1901), a young man, imbued with Yogi philosophy, and 
the ideas of Mme Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, believes the air to be 
filled with atoms or “elementali” which are capable of receiving sugges- 
tions and taking on definite form. Using this theory, the young man 
creates an ideal woman, so womanly in fact that he cannot abide her 
and soon dissolves her. Huysmans refers in Ldé-bas to these “‘étres im- 
matériels, des élémentals comme on les nomme”’ which haunt the air, 
according to the teachings of Hindu philosophy. But again it may have 
been H. G. Wells who inspired this story with his Man Who Could Work 
Miracles.“ A minister, Mr. Maydig, expresses his wonder at the ‘“‘mira- 
cles of Mahomet, at Yogi’s miracles and the miracles of Madame 
Blavatsky” and the miracle-worker, Mr. Fotheringay, undertakes to 
perform a miracle on the neglectful housekeeper, Mrs. Minchin, to make 
her a better woman. 

The third instance, Elios/, purporting to come from the “notebook of 
a madman” (Figure intraviste), is based on a theory of the sun’s ability 
to transmit thought or creative power. The crazed artist exposes him- 


“In The Stolen Bacillus (1895). Cf. note 12. 
In Tales of Time and Space (1899). Cf. note 12. 
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self to sun stroke in his desire to put his theory into practice and create 
a living statue. 

Mental telepathy is, of course, not overlooked by Capuana. As in 
Poe’s Tale of the Ragged Mountains the strong magnetic relation existing 
between Dr. Templeton and Bedlo makes it possible for the latter to 
experience during his walk in the mountains those scenes which the 
doctor is writing down in his home; so in Da lontano (Istinti e peccati) a 
writer feels himself impelled during the night to write down the conclu- 
sion of his novel, bringing his heroine’s life to a close, while, without 
his knowledge of course, the lady whom his heroine represents is in 
reality dying. The heroine of La sfinge® sees, as if before her eyes, the 
suicide of her lover, who is at that moment taking his life in another 
part of the city. 

Capuana freshens the old vampire theme with scientific discussion. 

In a preface he attributes his writing of this story and Fatale influsso 
to conversations with Lombroso on psychic phenomena. In Un vampiro 
(1907), a widow, after the death of her first husband, marries the man 
she had always loved and has a child by him. The ghost of the deceased 
husband returns night after night and seems to be sucking the life of 
the child. The baffled doctor is forced to relinquish his pat theory of 
hallucinations and recommend that the body of the husband be dis- 
interred and cremated according to folk tradition, which claims the 
pinning down of the corpse or its destruction as the only cure. The 
doctor suggests destruction of the corpse, as we do not yet know whether 
the organic function of the atoms ceases instantly with death, thus 
destroying individuality, or whether in some cases they persist in their 
activity after death, as science is beginning to suspect. This idea is ex- 
pressed in Wells’ The Inexperienced Ghost:* 
“A character,” he said, “remains just the same character for all that it’s dis- 
embodied. That’s a thing we too often forget. People with a certain strength or 
fixity of purpose may have ghosts of a certain strength and fixity of purpose— 
most haunting ghosts, you know, must be one-idea’d as monomaniacs and as 
obstinate as mules to come back again and again.” 


This idea is, however, also in Poe’s Colloqguy of Monos and Una. 
Monos, after his death, describes vividly how he had died and had 
watched the decay of his body: “I appreciated the direful change now 
in operation upon the flesh.” Very close indeed to this thought of Poe’s 
is the obsession, attributed by Capuana to Alessio in Per la morte della 
morte (Istinti e peccati), that his brain might live on and watch the 

© First published in the Nuova Antologia cxit1-cxt11 (1895). Later published separ- 
ately (Milan, 1897). : 

“In Twelve Stories and a Dream. Cf. note 12. 

“ The Short Stories of H. G. Wells, op. cit., p. 882. 
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disintegration of his body. To make sure that this cannot happen, Ales- 
sio blows his brains to bits with dynamite. 

It is surprising that Capuana, a devotee of the occult, should make 
almost no use of spiritualistic seances. Only two instances occur. Dr. 
Maggioli in L’evocatrice® (Delitto ideale) relates a seance at which a 
medium using oil and salt evokes seven spirits, but he himself had not 
had the special grace necessary to see them. The other is that of an 
informal seance occurring in the novel [1 Marchese di Roccaverdina. 

Similar to the seance type is L’invisibile (11 benefatiore, 1901), whose 
protagonist can make himself invisible. Embarrassed by an uncomfort- 
able lightness of body, he consults a physician, who is of course incredu- 
lous of his power to become invisible. The patient returns in a few days, 
having made himself invisible, and removes flowers from the doctor’s 
table. Since the doctor is still unconvinced, the patient returns again 
in his natural shape and changes before the eyes of the medical man, 
floating off through the window like a white cloud. Lombroso, in de- 
scribing a seance, alludes to “L’uomo invisibile“ di Welles” [sic]. Capuana 
may have caught the idea for his story from this title, but he seems to 
have combined it with another Wellsian story, The Truth about Pye- 
craft.” It is here that Capuana finds the theme of lightness. An obese 
gentleman complains of excessive weight instead of corpulence. He is 
treated for the former so effectively that he is soon found floating about 
the room unable to keep his feet on the floor. 

Capuana’s absorbing, if superficial, interest in science and the occult, 
and the extent to which he exploited this interest in his literary produc- 
tion are evident. It would be impossible to weigh accurately his debt to 
contemporary science and spiritism and to literary sources. Though a 
knowledge of H. G. Wells’ very popular stories is responsible for much 
that is fantastic in him, it would be most unjust to consider him a slavish 
imitator of models. He has not only a large share of originality to his 
credit, but he is one of Italy’s most painstaking stylists, revising his 
work carefully from one edition to another. The popularity of his 
Sicilian stories has caused his other work to be neglected. This is un- 
fortunate, since Capuana is no less important as a precursor of the 
modern Italian medico-psychological novelists than he once was as the 


- : “a 
banditore del verismo. Hiipa L. Norman 


University of Chicago 


“ Later published as La maga in V oluttd di creare. 

“ First published in English in 1897. It was translated into Italian by A. Calvino (Rome, 
1900), and into French by A. Laurent (Paris, 1901). 

7 In Twelve Stories and a Dream. Cf. note 12. 

‘8 For further information on Capuana as a verista, see Paul Arrighi, Le V érisme (Paris, 
1937). 
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SITUATION AND CHARACTER IN TILL DAMASKUS 


N this paper, I am analyzing Strindberg’s trilogy To Damascus' with 

regard to two basic elements—situation and character. Through 
this study, as well as others in kind, I hope that eventually a literary 
esthetic may be evolved. The final purpose, of course, is the attainment 
of esthetic judgment in literature.? 

In considering the nature of situation, we may happily quote Georges 
Polti,? who says that “every dramatic situation is born of a conflict 
between two principal directions of endeavor.... ’* In other words, 
situation is the result of an opposition between two prime forces. 
Further in his study, Polti demonstrates that he recognizes at least four 
of these forces; namely, blood relationships, social bonds, conscience 
and free will,5 and the supernatural or divine.* Obviously, Polti has 
omitted one force that is fundamentally different from those already 
mentioned, the physical universe as an inanimate thing. Thus we may 
speak of at least five essentially different prime forces. These may be 
restated as the physical, the organic, the social, the egoic,’ and the di- 


1 For texts, see the following: (a) the original Swedish, under title Till Damaskus, edited 
by John Landquist, in Samlade skrifter, Vol. xxrx (Stockholm: Bonnier, 1922); (b) the 
German translation by Emil Schering, under title Nach Damaskus (Miinchen: Georg 
Miiller, 1926); (c) the English translation by Sam Davidson, under title ‘To Damascus,” 
Poet Lore Magazine (Boston: Bruce Humphries, 1933, 1934, 1935). 

The first part of the trilogy was written during 1897-98, and published in 1898; the 
second part, written and published in 1898; the third part, written during 1900-04 and 
published in 1904. According to the editor of the collected works, John Landquist, the 
first part was produced in 1900; but the second and third parts had not been produced at 
the time of the appearance of Till Damaskus in the Samlade skrifter (1922). In 1927 I 
attended a performance of the third part in a Stockholm theatre; and, if I remember 
rightly, this was not the premicre. Regarding the above dates, see Landquist’s notes to 
Vol. xx1x, pp. 365-371; see also, Martin Lamm, Strindberg’s dramer (Bonnier: Stockholm, 
1926), m, 51, 70, 255. Hereinafter, roman numerals without other qualification in text 
or note will refer to volume number in Strindberg’s Samlade skrifter. 

2 See C. E. W. L. Dahlstrim, “An Introduction to the Critical Appreciation of Litera- 
ture,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, xx (1933, published 
1934), 507-524. 

* Les irente-six situations dramatiques. Published serially in the Mercure de France during 
1894; as a volume at the end of the same year (Paris: Mercure de France); nouvelle édition, 
1912; troisitme édition, 1924. See also C. E. W. L. Dahlstrém, “‘The Analysis of Literary 
Situation,” PM LA, 11 (1936), 872-889. * Op. cit., third edition, p. 200. 

5 Ibid., p. 197. ® Tbid., p. 172. 

7 By this term and other forms that may be constructed on it (egoicism, egotcist, egot- 
cal, egoically) I hope to avoid the limitations inherent in such words as egoistic and egotistic. 
The egoic pertains to the force of the self as distinct from the other four forces above listed. 
It may thus include aspects of self-love but cannot be so limited. 
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vine. If each of these were an indivisible unit, the task of investigating 
situation would be extremely simple, although, at the same time, the 
opportunities for artistic creation would be greatly limited. Every prime 
force, however, embraces many secondary and even finer divisions, each 
one of which is capable of serving in situation as a house divided against 
itself. Note, for example, the social force, which includes institutions 
of the state, the economic order, the family, education, religion, folk- 
ways, and mores. These may be in opposition to one another, in opposi- 
tion to an element of another force, or they may generate conflict within 
themselves. Thus the five items we have mentioned are classes of forces 
which, practically speaking, can provide an infinite variety of situations. 

For the analysis of character, I refer to An Introduction to the 4s- 
thetics of Literary Portraiture, a study by my colleague, Professor Chris- 
tian N. Wenger.* With respect to the ontology of literary personages, 
Wenger shows clearly that through embodiment there is created an illu- 
sion of reality, although actually the personages are artistic creations 
of nonperceptual concepts concerning life.* For our immediate study, 
it is of importance to note the differentiation of character and per- 
sonality.’ Wenger declares that for character there is something fixed, 
a regulative idea; or, in his own words: 


In the qualitative sense character in a literary personage is that phase of its 
being whereby its meaning, purpose, career, role, or destiny appears to be given 
direction and bounds by the pursuit of some intellectual ideal." 


In opposition to this definition of the term character, Wenger points 
out: 


Personality is quite distinct. It is the living whole of a being, uncanalized by any 
intellectual ideal. Its determination lies in the equitable activity of all the facul- 
ties, so its indulgence of instinctive impulses is imperative. . . . In marked con- 


§ PMLA, t (1935), 615-629.—Dr. Wenger also read a paper at the Cincinnati meeting 
of the M.L.A., December 30, 1935, under the title, The Portraiture of Transmuting Char- 
acters in Contemporary Literature, very pertinent inasmuch as it reveals the kind of dramatis 
persone employed in certain types of modern literature. 

* PMLA, t, 617.—In the study of character, note also the works of Georges Polti. In 
Les trente-six situations dramatiques, he says: “ ...les personnages ... ne sont... que 
ce qu’ils font” (3rd edition, p. 206). Also, in L’art d’inventer les personnages, he declares: 
“Le ‘caractére’ n’est que l’impression sur autrui (qui nous la refléte et nous en persuade), 
produite par une ou quelques-unes de nos actions—entreprises, intentions devinées ou 
supposées, apologies, théories, etc.—manifestées une fois pour toutes ou répétées dans des 
formes assez analogues.” (Paris: Fernand Aubier, 1930), p. 40. First edition, 1912. 

1° Hereinafter, the terms literary figures, personages, and dramatis persona will be em- 
ployed for the general denomination of persons embodied in literary works. The words 
character and personality will no longer be considered either generic or interchangeable, for 
each will bear the limitations of its own definition. 1 Op. cit., p. 618. 
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trast to the rigidity of pattern in a character . . . personality still remains ever 
open to growth and change... . 4 


Finally, Wenger declares that both character and personality are present 
in dramatis persone; consequently, they are by no means mutually 
exclusive. On the contrary, we may be assured that the greater element, 
personality, always includes character. 

Before proceeding to the more careful examination of situation and 
character in Strindberg’s trilogy, we should pause long enough to con- 
sider the nature of To Damascus." The modern literary movements 
characterized by the names expressionism and stream-of-consciousness" 
derive more or less from Strindberg; and the drama Till Damaskus is 
doubtless the first clearly defined expressionistic work"® on record. In 
this drama, Strindberg uses the soul'® as the very theatre of action. 
Bernhard Diebold is thus quite right in saying, “With the Unknown of 
‘To Damascus’ the monologist of the expressionistic drama appears 


12 Tbid., p. 619. 

18 For critical opinions and analyses of the trilogy, see especially the following studies. 
Carl David Marcus, August Strindbergs Dramatik (Miinchen: Georg Miiller, 1918), pp. 
231-289. Nils Erdmann, August Strindberg, Die Geschichte einer kimpfenden und leidenden 
Seele (Leipzig: Haessel, 1924), pp. 709-725. Martin Lamm, Strindbergs dramer (Stock- 
holm: Bonnier, 1924, 1926), 11, 52-76, 255-259. C. E. W. L. Dahlstrém, “August Strind- 

y-berg, the Father of Dramatic Expressionism,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts and Letters, x (1928, published 1929), 261-272; also, Strindberg’s Dramatic Expression- 
ism (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1930), 119-158. A. Jolivet, Le Théatre de Strind- 
berg (Paris: Boivin & Cie, 1931), pp. 233-251, 307-316. Sam Davidson, Introduction to his 
English translation of To Damascus, Poet Lore (1933). 

44 We probably should add dadaism and surrealism, to say nothing of the forms of 
automaticism not included in the terms mentioned. 

16 One should distinguish between the expressionists among the artists and their critics, 
and those among the philosophers. The latter are to be associated primarily with Croce 
and his esthetics of intuition; see his “Intuition and Expression” in Melvin M. Rader’s 
anthology, A Modern Book of Esthetics (New York: Henry Holt, 1935), pp. 159-178. 
Regarding the art movement, see my exposition of expressionism in Part One of Strind- 
berg’s Dramatic Expressionism (pp. 3-82). It seems quite clear that Croce derived his 
esthetics from Vico; moreover, it is equally apparent that expressionism in art is indige- 
nous to the Teutonic north, especially Germany. There is need for a study of expression 
in esthetics and expressionism in art in order that we may arrive at a comprehension of 
their similarities as well as their divergences. 

1% This was not, of course, Strindberg’s first attempt (see xvim1, 452-458; xxi, 103- 
105). Again, when Marcus says, “Drei sind die Etappen des Dramas: die Tragidie der 
Antike, das Drama Shakespeares, die Schauspiele Ibsens und Strindbergs—die Dramen 
der Gétter, der Kénige und der Biirger” (op. cit., 435), he quite fails to comprehend the 
essential contribution of Strindberg: the drama of the soul, or psyche. Strindberg ex- 
ploits gods, kings, and commoners, it is true; but he is invariably intrigued by their re- 
actions as psyches. 
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for the first time in the theatre.’”” Jolivet likewise declares: 


In To Damascus there is but a sole hero; the Unknown. . . . The drama is played 
entirely within him. . . . From one end to the other, the action is only a debate 
between the hero and the occult powers which are born of his delusions."* 


Writing in a similar vein, Martin Lamm tells us that “both the Un- 
known and the spectator waver in uncertainty as to whether these are 
his own alter egos.’*® The work is, even as Strindberg himself declared, 
a dream play;?° and thus we must set aside our traditional concepts of 
settings, plots, situations, and dramatis persona. Not only does the play 
take place entirely within the psyche of the Unknown; it also derives 
from this source the complete embodiment of scenes, personages, and 
actions.” 

Before turning to the analysis of each several part of the drama, it will 
be well for us to glance at situation and dramatis persona in the trilogy 
as a whole. Indeed, it is also worth while to consider how instinctively 
Strindberg has responded to situation in life as well as in literature. 
Jolivet has well caught the spirit of Strindberg in the following para- 
graphs. 

. . « Test le révolté. 

Mais quel est le caractére particulier de cette révolte? C’est d’étre personnelle, 
et, sil’on peut dire, presque physique. L’enfant arrive 4 croire, et l"homme croira 
toute sa vie que, lorsque deux étres sont en presence, une lutte immédiatement 
s’engage: l’un cherche 4 humilier l’autre, 4 l’asservir, 4 le fouler aux pieds. On 
peut compter combien de fois reviennent sous sa plume les mots stuka et trampa. 
Il a—et ceci semble bien primitif—une conception de la vie éminemment dra- 
matique. Notons-le dés maintenant: c’est le ressort de presque toutes ses piéces. 


17 Anarchie im Drama, 3. erweiterte Auflage (Frankfurt am Main: Frankfurter Verlags- 
Anstalt A. G., 1925), p. 165. 18 Op. cit., p. 238. 

19 Op. cit., 11, 58.—For the author, of course, there was no uncertainty. Likewise the 
critic harbors no doubt, for he knows that the dramatis persone are creations of the Un- 
known. 

+0 “Férfattaren har i detta drémspel med anslutning till sit forra drémspel ‘Till Damas- 
kus’ sékt hirma drémmens osammanhingande men skenbart logiska form.” Strindberg’s 
memorandum to A Dream Play, xxxv1, 215. 

*! Those interested more in the psychological nature of the Unknown and the author 
than in the xsthetic analysis, should turn to the works of Sigismund Rahmer and Karl 
Jaspers. The former published in 1907 (Miinchen: E. Reinhardt) a volume under title 
August Strindberg, eine pathologische Studie; in 1926, Jaspers published the second and en- 
larged edition of his work, Strindberg und van Gogh, Versuch einer pathographischen Analyse 
unter vergleichender Heransiehung von Swedenborg und Holderlin (Berlin: Julius Springer). 
Note also the title of McGill’s biography: August Strindberg, the Bedeviled Viking (New 
York: Brentano’s, 1930). Also Axel Johan Uppvall, August Strindberg, A Psychoanalytic 
Study with Special Reference to the Edipus Complex (Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1920). 
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La lutte est quelque chose de normal, de nécessaire, d’aussi naturel que |’oscil- 
lation des plateaux inégalement chargés d’une balance. II faudrait, pour établir 
le calme ou I’accord, un équilibre qui, dans la vie, ne peut guére se rencontrer. 

Cette idée de lutte prend un caractére plus général dans |’opposition, qui 

semble le hanter, entre l’aristocratie et la plébe. I] se considére lui-méme la 
plupart du temps comme un plébéien. Observons-le lorsqu’il se trouve en pré- 
sence d’un aristocrate. On croit percevoir le tremblement qui le saisit: c’est 
le plateau qui commence 4 osciller. Chez un de ses amis, 4 Upsala, il retrouve 
un jeune comte qu’il avait connu 4 |’école. Entrevue cérémonieuse: Strindberg 
appelle son ancien camarade ‘‘M. le comte,” et se souvient de lui avoir dit 
autrefois: Dans quelques années nous ne nous connaitrons plus. Oubli naturel! 
Pourquoi en était-il indigné de la sorte? ‘“‘Parce qu’il sentait son sang d’esclave 
bouillir a la vue du jeune noble.” Ils se retrouvérent plus tard dans la vie. Le 
comte était un homme agréable et simple, libéral et pas trés heureux. Pourquoi 
le détester? Et ils rirent de leur niaiserie juvénile. Oui, ils pouvaient rire, car 
Strindberg se trouvait maintenant au-dessus de l’autre; sans cela, dit-il lui 
du moins n’aurait pas ri.” 
A little later in his book, Jolivet declares that Strindberg sees every- 
thing from the standpoint of conflict.* This is doubtless true, for situa- 
tion is one of the strongest elements in his works. He seizes upon opposi- 
tion between personages in his earlier dramas, and opposition within a 
personality in some of the later dramas. In To Damascus, the latter 
kind of situation is present. Superficially we observe that there is a 
conflict between the Unknown and the so-called Powers;* but, owing 
to the nature of the drama, we are compelled to look for the Powers 
within the psyche of the Unknown. As an opponent to the Unknown, 
the Powers are not to be regarded as an external force; on the contrary, 
the major opponent of the Unknown is within himself.* 

Regarding dramatis persona, we should try to determine, in a pre- 
liminary way, the status of the Unknown as a literary personage. Is 
he a character, a personality, or merely an aggregate of forces? In view 
of the fact that the Unknown is given an embodiment from which 
character réles spring, we are easily tempted to look upon him as a 
personality. Moreover, we obtain additional support for this opinion 
when we note that the Unknown remains constant as an entity through- 
out the drama. Character réles shift and change within the Unknown, 
but his personality persists until it is annihilated at the very end. 


%2 Op. cit., pp. 9-10. %3 Tbid., p. 15. 

%4 Note the references to the Powers: xxrx, (Part One) 14, 29, 45, 48, 51, 58, 65, 77, 82, 
89, 101, 102, 103; (Part Two) 143, 144, 147, 153, 160, 168-169, 174, 195, 197, 205, 214, 217, 
223, 234; (Part Three) 273, 308, 323, 358. 

38 Apropos of the name The Unknown Fredrik Bédék says, “hjalten heter Den Okinde, 
darfér att han férlorat kontrollen dver sitt jag... . ’ Sveriges moderna litteratur (Stock- 
holm: P. A. Norstedt & Séner, 1921), p. 335. 
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By virtue of a study of the trilogy, we observe that the various 
attributes of the Unknown’s personality may be grouped under three 
headings, or character réles: the Male, the Intellectual, and the Failure. 
The regulative idea of the Male is masculinity, fulfilment of the organic 
self biologically and socially. The Intellectual is comprehended by the 
terms mind, reason, order, understanding: and the Failure denotes nega- 
tion of all values in character and personality. Each one of these char- 
acter réles receives immediate or secondary embodiment in the trilogy. 
The Male, while existing per se in the Unknown, takes secondary form 
in its foil, the Lady. The Intellectual, present solely in the dramatic 
corpus of the Unknown throughout the first two parts of the trilogy, is 
given separate embodiment in the third part as the Tempter. So, too, 
the Failure is revealed in the Beggar, the Insane Man, the Dead, and 
that hypostasis of Beggar-Confessor-Dominican of the last two parts 
of the play.” 

The fundamental situation of To Damascus is the conflict of the 
Unknown and the Powers. The Unknown as an entity represents the 
attempts of personality to integrate its clashing forces into a positive 
unity; or, since this is a situation within a psyche, the opposition may 
be described as a conflict between affirmation of personality on the one 
hand and negation on the other. We shall later observe with interest 
that when the Unknown, even for a few moments, attains complete and 
real unity, he also calls into being the specious unity of the opposing 
forces, the Powers.?’ The latter represent the disintegrating forces with- 
in the Unknown, the tendency toward negation and self-annihilation. 

The situation is not maintained in a clear-cut manner such that one 
is always aware of sharply outlined opponents and clearly stated causes 
of conflict; on the contrary, the cradling opposition is made up of a 
group of secondary situations, and the critic is frequently confused by 
the complications. It is only through the analysis of each part separately 
that we can gain a better understanding of Strindberg’s manipulations 
of situation and dramatis persone in To Damascus. 


To Damascus—Part One 


The first part of the trilogy is devoted to exposition and nouement. 
The opposition of the Unknown to the Powers is early hinted at when 
the Unknown declares that he once lifted his fist against the heavens.** 
Later on, when the personality reaches momentary integration, the 


% The réles also carry symbolical import. See Dahlstrém, Strindberg’s Dramatic Ex- 
pressionism, pp. 122, 126. 
37 See especially xxix, 57-58, 172-174. %8 Tbid., p. 14. 
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stage is set for an open conflict. In the scene entitled By the Sea, the 
Unknown gives expression to his complete self. 


This is living; yes, now I am alive, just now! And I feel my ego swell, stretch 
itself out, become thin, become infinite. I am everywhere—in the sea which is 
my blood, in the mountains which are my skeleton, in the trees, in the flowers. 
And my head reaches up into the heavens; I look out over the universe which 
is my self, and I feel the Creator’s whole power in me, for I am He.** 


This manifestation of the Unknown’s personality in affirmation, how- 
ever, invokes the Powers in negation. The thrust of the latter is betrayed 
when the Unknown opens a registered letter in full expectation of 
receiving funds but learns that nothing is due him. The Unknown 
recognizes his opponent at once, as the following dialogue reveals. 


Tue Lapy. Pardon a question, but how much have you received? 

Tue Unknown. I don’t know because I haven’t yet opened the letter, but I 
know approximately what to expect! Let me see at any rate. (He opens the 
letter.) What is this? No money! Only a statement of account which explains 
that I have nothiag to draw on! Can that be right? 

THE Lapy. I am beginning to think it is as you say! 

Tue Unknown. That I am damned, yes! But I take the curse with two fingers 
and fling it back at the magnanimous giver! (He throws the letter upward.) 
Accompanied by my curses! 

Tue Lapy. No don’t! I am afraid of you! 

Tue UNKNOWN. Be afraid, but you shall not despise me. Now you’re going 
to see a tussle between big folk! (He opens his coat and vest and casts threatening 
glances upward.) Come! Strike me with your thunder, if you dare! Scare me 
with your storm, if you can!*¢ 


We do not see the Powers embodied on the stage; but, with the Un- 
known, we apprehend their presence in that which denies life. 

For a moment, we have seen the Unknown pulling himself together 
as a personality and challenging the annihilating tendencies of the 
Powers. The latter, however, continue their destructive work through 
the character attributes rather than by attacking the Unknown in his 
strength of personality, for it is through the ruin of the Male and the 
Intellectual that the Failure can reach dominance. 

The Unknown in his Male attribute seeks reconciliation to life through 
woman." This character réle is given embodied form in its foil, the Lady; 
but the Male per se remains an integral part of the Unknown through- 
out the course of the drama. The Lady makes possible not only the 
clash between character attributes but also within one of them. The 
Male réle of the Unknown is qualified by the lover, the husband, and 


%® Tbid., p. 54. % xxix, 57-58. 
" Tbid., 14, 69, 88. See also 279, 309, 314, 320 in Part Three. 
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the father, representing both biological and social relationships. This 
attribute, however, is not only in opposition to the Intellectual and the 
Failure; it also has a conflict within itself. From his own consciousness, 
the Unknown has evoked the Lady; and he has named her Eve to sym- 
bolize her significance. The relationship between the two, however, is 
not one of harmony. As we have seen in many of Strindberg’s plays, as 
well as in those of other writers, the union of the male and the female 
produces a reaction of repulsion as well as one of attraction. This condi- 
tion is commonly referred to as the battle of the sexes. 

Throughout the first part of To Damascus, this battle of the sexes is 
more involved than merely the conflict between the Unknown and the 
Lady. The Unknown has forsaken his first wife and children ;* and the 
Lady deserts her husband, the physician, to run away with the Un- 
known.” Furthermore, as an overtone to this complication of the sex 
situation, the Lady’s Mother has been deserted by her husband (the 
Lady’s Father) in much the same way that the Unknown decamped 
from his first union.* Thus the battle of the sexes is a situation in varia- 
tions, with the resultant complication of the series of secondary conflicts 
making up the grand opposition. In addition, the Unknown is harassed 
by society and the law because of his views and actions,* he is brought 
into open conflict with the Physician, the Lady’s first husband,® and 
he arouses loathing on the part of the Lady’s grandfather, who cannot 
tolerate the idea that his granddaughter should leave her rightful 
husband for a dubious union with a man similar to the one who forsook 
the Lady’s mother.?’ 

In Part One, there is only complication and not resolution of the sex 
battle. In these scenes, the Unknown runs away with the Lady,* 
quarrels with her,** parts from her,“ and joins her again.“ Moreover, 
at the end of the drama, he seems to have dreamed everything, with 
the result that he is in the same position as at the beginning.” 

Yet the Male attribute is not alone in the personality of the Unknown 
as a clearly defined character; there is also the Intellectual, who has not 
been separated from the personality nor embodied independently. The 
Intellectual is revealed as a successful writer,“ obviously a cultivated 
gentleman of some renown, and most especially as an Emancipator.“ 


® Ibid., 8, 26, 27, 93. 


3 Tbid., 45-46. * Tbid., 60, 73. % Tbid., 14, 15, 27, 47-52, 77. 

* Ibid., 40-45, 126-132. % Tbid., 69-71, 76-78; 38 xxx, 46. 

% Tbid., 84-88.  Tbid., 88. “1 Tbid., 118. 

© The illusion is created of the Unknown seated on a bench under a tree throughout 
the course of 114 pages of the text. See xxrx, 19 and 133. “ xxix, 20-21. 


“ Tbid.: (Part One) 15, 21, 27, 30, 31, 37, 45, 52, 64, 93, 119, 124; (Part Two) 193, 209, 
223, 231-232; (Part Three) 284, 292, 293, 313, 325, 353, 357, 363. 
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It is the Emancipator réle that has appealed so strongly to the Lady 
that she has been led to seek the company of the Unknown.“ But it is 
the irony of life that this réle cannot be applicable to one marriage with- 
out being equally functional in a second. The Unknown as Intellectual 
frees the Lady, an evocation of the Male, from her first husband; but 
this character réle also makes it possible for the Lady to free herself 
from the Unknown. Naturally, the Emancipator is like others of his 
kind; he speaks of freeing his fellow men from their shackles but himself 
he cannot free.*’ Indeed, it is obvious that, as long as others remain in 
bondage, the Unknown must be caught in the same circumstances. 

There is a draw in the struggle between the Male and the Intellectual 
réles of character in the personality of the Unknown. The Male seeks 
peace through alliance with an emancipated woman, one of the Intel- 
lectual’s products; but this is an impossible union, for the Male may not 
be joined in marriage on the basis of the Intellectual’s premisses anent 
freedom. The Male and the Intellectual stalemate in their conflict. It 
is further significant that while the Male remains a part of the Un- 
known* until the death of individuality at the end of the drama, the 
Intellectual is finally cast off from the personality and receives embodi- 
ment in the réle of the Tempter. Thus, through a glance at the remaining 
divisions of the drama, we observe that we have further indication that 
the first part of To Damascus represents the nouement or complication 
of the trilogy. 

This conviction is strengthened as we study the character réle of the 
Failure, symbolized by the unseen dead man in the first act of Part 
One, and embodied in the Beggar and Cesar, the insane man.* Since 
the Unknown is on the road to Damascus, there is every implication of 
the ultimate death of this personality with the suggestion of rebirth in 
the spirit. The description of the dead man of the first act tallies with 
that of the Unknown as a failure: he was a useless creature who did not 
take life seriously, he was a toper, and he let others provide for his wife 
and children." Likewise, the Beggar, a character réle in itself denominat- 
ing failure, is clearly identified as an attribute of the Unknown.® It is, 
of course, through the failure element of the personality that the Male 

‘ Thid., 21. « Tbid., 88. 

47 Tbid., 52.—Even though the Emancipator is revealed as an evil force at times (see 
27, 52, 93) he is also depicted in a Christlike manner (119). 

‘* Except for the appearance of the Lady. xxx, 24-26. 

% Cesar, the insane man, is a clear-cut index to disintegration. There is possibly an 
allusion to Nietzsche (see Erdmann, op. cit., p. 711; and Dahlstrém, op. cit., p. 123), but 
by and large the reference is to the Unknown’s intellectual dissolution. 

" xxrx, 24-28. Compare also with 8, 9, 22. 

8 Tbid., 18, 26-29, 120. See also Dahistrim, of. cét., p. 127. 
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and the Intellectual are castigated. The Male flees from the bankruptcy 
of one marriage into the embraces of another woman, still foolishly 
hoping to attain reconciliation to life, for he is apparently unable to 
learn throug’ the one experience that his struggles are largely fruitless. 
He is essentially a beggar without fixed habitat. So, too, the Intellectual 
in the capacity of the Emancipator is fundamentally only a gutter- 
sniping creature; in his search for values, he collects nothing more than 
the cigar butts that others have cast away.® 

The Beggar is a negative aspect of the Male and the Intellectual. His 
command of Latin, the arrogance of the cultivated gentleman, and the 
pretense at being somebody in society in spite of tatters and lack of 
fixed abode—these elements have made a caricature of the Unknown’s 
roles through which success should be attained. In projecting from his 
psyche the embodiment of failure, the Unknown reveals the clash be- 
tween character réles as well as within them. Moreover, he indicates that 
the Powers as the forces that deny realization of personality already have 
succeeded in seizing some of his attributes. The Beggar symbolizes 
failure, there is foreboding of death in the identification of the Unknown 
and the dead man, and the many references to insanity™ not only identi- 
fy the Unknown with Cesar but also point to the ultimate dissolution 
of the personality. 

As nouement, the first part of To Damascus ends with indecision on 
the part of the Unknown.® Indeed, the five acts appear to us like a dream 
or hallucination visited upon the Unknown as he waits for the Lady. 
When, at the conclusion of Part One, the Lady invites him to go with her 
into the cathedral, the Unknown is somewhat stirred yet far from con- 
vinced that such a move can do any good. He replies with a “Perhaps!” 
But the curtain goes down without our knowing what is decided.* 

As we have said before, the first part of the play represents chiefly 
exposition and complication. We become acquainted with the personality 
of the Unknown, torn by the clash of character attributes; and we also 
see the nature of the situation. We may state that, through the title of 


8 Tbid., 17. 

% Tbid.: (Part One) 15, 20, 28, 33, 40, 50, 89, 98, 123, 129, 130; (Part Two) 159, 166, 
169, 180, 184, 215, 219, 226, 228, 234; (Part Three) 294. 

55 The asylum scene is a kind of climax in Part One (xx1x, 88-97) in which there is a 
complete assembly of character réles and their supernumeraries. See also Jolivet, op. cit., 
p. 244. 

% Note Lamm, op. cit., 11, 53. “Forst efter forfattandet av andra delen av Till Damaskus 
gjorde Strindberg verkligen ett nytt steg till forverkligande av sina klosterplaner, i det att 
han under nagra dagar sisom gist besékte Maredsou i Belgien. Han vantrivdes emellertid 
dar och tyckes sedermera ej ha gjort n4gra allvarligare férsék att taga kApan, ehuru han 
isina brev da och dé fantiserar darom.” 
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the drama and the embodiment of the Failure in the first part, we have 
a hint of the resolution of the situation. The road to Damascus will not 
permit affirmation of the personality of the Unknown through integra- 
tion of elements; it must point to a victory of the Powers through the 
negation of the warring character réles and the subsequent annihilation 
of personality.®” 

To Damascus—Part Two 


The second part of the drama represents what we may term the climax 
of the trilogy. The Intellectual appears in strength as the scientist and 
the potential destroyer. Through his discovery of a way to make gold 
in the laboratory, he hopes to destroy the world order. Indeed, he tells 
the Lady that he has made gold... 


to lay waste the whole world order, to destroy, you see! I am the destroyer, the 
dissolver, the conflagrationist, and when everything lies in ashes I shall wander 
hungering amid the ruins and rejoice in the thought: I have done this, I who have 
written the last page in the history of the world which thereby may be con- 
sidered finished. 


The Intellectual, in passing from the réle of Emancipator to that of 
Destroyer, has made a perfectly logical shift. The Emancipator has been 
checked in his activities; indeed, his very good has been transformed into 
evil, and his struggles for freedom in an essentially well-ordered society 
have led to license and an outburst of feralism.*® What then could be 
more logical than this conclusion: since the world is evil and cannot be 
redeemed, it must be destroyed ?#* 

The Destroyer, of course, never gets beyond the stage of thought and 
utterance. Indeed, the ghostly banquet held in honor of the great gold- 
maker, with the subsequent imprisonment and dishonor as a charlatan," 
is but a dream scene within the larger dream frame of the entire trilogy; 
and Strindberg has made this quite plain.* The Intellectual, not yet 
embodied as a separate attribute of the Unknown, is making a desperate 
struggle either to forward the integration of the whole personality or 
else to sweep away everybody and everything. There is no desire for a 
living death; rather, there is the urge to make annihilation complete if 
the personality fails of success. 


* See xxrx, 29-30, 53.—The Unknown and the Lady feel that doom has already been 
pronounced upon them. 

8 Tbid., 175. ® Note, for example, xxrx, 15, 27, 119. 

® Note the following reference to a treatise by Hubert Klees: “ . . . das Ziel des Helden 
ist entweder die Realisierung des Wertvollen oder der Sturz der Wertewelt.” Emma von 
Rito6k, “Die Wertsphiire des Tragischen,” Zeitschrift far Asthetik und allgemeine Kunst- 
wissenschaft, xx1x (1935), 231. 

@ xxix, 182-201. ® Tbid., 204. 
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Even as the Intellectual does not materialize as the Destroyer, the 
Male is unable to arrive at dominance. Despite the fact that a child has 
been born to the Lady and the Unknown,® there is no hope of reconcilia- 
tion. In truth, the child stands partly in the way. The Unknown has 
been a parent in his previous marriage, and the romance of fathering 
the first child has gone to the earlier union. He does not feel that the 
child by the Lady can possibly equal the children by his first wife; and 
the Lady naturally resents this,“ for she is romancing over her first 
experience as mother. The relations of the pair are such that the Un- 
known goes to a pub to stupety himself with drink; and, to make his 
moral mudbath complete, he associates with a worn prostitute.* Even 
at the conclusion of the second part of To Damascus, there is only a 
softening of the attitude of the Unknown and the Lady, especially in 
the declarations of the latter. The mixed reactions of the former are well 
revealed in his reply after the Lady has said to the Confessor, ‘‘Do him 
no harm!” The Unknown speaks passionately: 


Think how lovely she can speak and yet is so mean! Look at those eyes; they 
cannot weep, but they can caress, pierce, lie! And yet, “Do him no harm!’ 


There is hope neither for the Male nor for the Intellectual, because 
on the road to Damascus there must eventually occur the annihilation 
of the personality if the spirit is to be born. The failure, not too sharply 
outlined in the first part of the drama, now becomes strong. As in Part 
One the Unknown was identified with a dead man, so now he is associated 
with one who is dying.® It is, of course, in the death of his positive 
character réles that he makes possible the inflation of the negative 
embodiment. So strong does the Failure become that it appears in an 
hypostasis of three forms. Strindberg actually declares in the list of 
dramatis persone of Part Two that the Beggar, the Confessor, and the 
Dominican are the same person. And it is with the Failure thus trebled 
that the Unknown can no longer contend successfully in the hope of 
integrating his character réles to a functional personality. 

With regard to associations with the Confessor of the asylum scene, 
and the Beggar in the first part of the play, we are left in no doubt. 
Strindberg makes it clear that the Beggar is the same character réle 
embodied by the Unknown early in the drama ;* likewise, the Confessor 
(who is also the Beggar) is the same as the one who officiated at the 
Asylum. Whether through inadvertence or intent, it so happens that 
Strindberg has both the Confessor and a shadow of the Beggar present 


* Tbid., 206. “ Tbid., 157. ® Tbid., 208-221. 
* Ibid., 235. © Tbid., 209, 211, 212, 217.  Tbid., 199. 
* Tbid., 141-142. 
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at the same time in the asylum scene.”° This need not disturb us too 
much, however, for anything can happen in a dream play;” and it is 
plausible that the chaotic state of the Unknown’s mind did not permit 
the identification of the Confessor and the Beggar in the refectory of the 
asylum. 

In the clash of the character réles, as in the conflict of the Unknown’s 
affirmative personality and its negation in the Powers, we observe tbat 
the second part of the play presents the crisis. The child born to the 
Lady and the Unknown cannot reconcile the Male attribute to the satis- 
faction of the complete personality; and even the Intellectual cannot 
realize itself in the capacity of the Destroyer, the expedient of a despair- 
ing man. It is only the Failure that succeeds in gaining strength. Con- 
sequently, since the Confessor is a failure-attribute as regards the 
personality, it is quite logical that he should become the Unknown’s 
guide at the end of Part Two. 


To Damascus—Part Three 


When the Unknown has placed himself unconditionally in the hands 
of the Confessor, we are assured that he is at last definitely on the road 
to Damascus. The crisis of the second part has succeeded the nouement of 
the first, and there remains the traditional unravelling or dénouement 
of the drama. It is thus with some surprise that we note the resurgence 
of the Male” in this third part of To Damascus. It is an index, however, 
to the persistence of the Male attribute to find reconciliation to life for 
the Unknown through the agency of woman.” In speaking of Part Three, 
Professor Martin Lamm declares that about two-thirds of it is devoted 
to scenes with women and discussions about woman.” We note, however, 
that the discussional element is dominant, and plays its part even in 
the scenes between the Unknown and the Lady. In other words, the re- 
surgence of the Male is most probably a dream enclosed within a dream. 
Although the Unknown and the Lady are divorced, they remarry, and 
for a very short time they enjoy each other’s companionship. The 
renascence of the Male, however, awakens the Intellectual as poet, with 
the result that the Lady is isolated and takes on characteristics of evil.” 
There is, indeed, a fundamental incompatibility of the Male and the 
Intellectual, the latter not being satisfied with mere masculine existence 

7 Ibid., 92-93. 

7! See Strindberg’s memorandum to A Dream Play, xxxvi, 215: “Allt kan ske, allt ir 
migligt och sannolickt.” 

™ Our surprise, of course, is chiefly esthetic. Between the writing of Part Two and the 
completing of the trilogy, Strindberg had married a third time and likewise divorced. 
There is little question but that this experience is exploited for Part Three. 

73 See note 31 above. ™ Op. cit., 1, 257. ™ xxix, 321-325, 
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in domestic harmony. Or, we may say that, of the two réles, the Intel- 
lectual is dominant and the Male offers simply a motivating force. The 
Lady, on her part, cannot endure this existence in a vacuum, for she 
does not share in the Unknown’s intellectual life. It is thus inevitable 
that once more the Unknown and the Lady should come to a parting of 
the ways. 

The third part of the drama is, as a dénouement, the Unknown’s 
farewell to earthly existence; in fact, his farewell to his personality and 
clashing characters. He takes leave of his children,” his memories,” his 
last wife,”* and his first wife;’® likewise, he is freed from the evil of his 
réle as Emancipator,® and the excruciating pains of his ever-recurring 
childhood torments are finally left behind.® It is, significantly enough, 
the Tempter réle that helps to free the Unknown from his delusions of 
evil as an Emancipator, even as it was the Beggar who strongly im- 
planted them.® It is hardest of all, however, to say farewell to the Male 
réle and the Intellectual. Doubtless that is why there is so much space 
devoted to woman and to discussions. 

The Intellectual receives separate embodiment in the form of the 
Tempter,® who is dismissed only at long last by an arbitrary commana 
from the world-weary Unknown. The Male is disposed of after the 
ineffectual attempt at reawakening, although, at the very end of the 
drama, a bridal pair is seen crossing the stage.* The Intellectual, on his 
part, persists in the form of the Tempter unto the point that the Con- 
fessor envelops the Unknown in the funeral pall. According to Lamm, 
the Tempter represents the reappearance of the old Strindberg;® but, 
without regarding the biographical implications, we may say that the 
Tempter points to the last clash between the Unknown and the Powers. 
Yet, so weak is the Intellectual that it is represented in separate embodi- 
ment, for the Unknown as a personality has been progressively drained 
of his independent characteristics. In the first division of the play, the 
death of part of the personality was indicated by the scene at the café 
when the Unknown was identified as the dead man; so, too, in the second 
part, the dream scene at the pub pointed to a further death. Now, in 
the closing part of the drama, it is only necessary for us to witness the 
last floccilations of the Unknown, who is caught in the agonies of the 
dying. The struggles to oppose annihilation are to no avail. 

The Failure attribute was strong in the second division of To Damas- 
cus, but it becomes all powerful in the last. The Confessor is so certain 

% Ibid., 247-255. ™ [bid., 255. 78 [bid., 325. 
9 Ibid., 341. 8 Thid., 286. " Tbid., 347-348. 
® Tbid., 223. % Tbid., 287, 292. 

“ Tbid., 362. Op. cit., 1, 257. 
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of his prey that he is even willing to encourage the Unknown to seek 
reunion with the Lady through a second marriage,™ and he is not 
disturbed by the discussional fervor of the Tempter. The effort to gain 
victory over the Powers by challenging them to combat was useless, 
because, since the Powers represent the insidious, disintegrating ele- 
ments in the personality of the Unknown, they do not practice open 
warfare. Furthermore, it was impossible to compensate for annihilation 
by universal destruction, for this desire is realizable only in the vagaries 
of dream. Finally, it is not possible to talk the Powers out of their 
relentless opposition, for they do not vouchsafe an answer at the crucial 
point of questioning. “Causa finalis, or the ultimate cause—well, one 
is not permitted to know that,” says the Tempter.*’ The struggle for 
integration of personality ends in failure, and the Unknown faces the 
annihilation both of character attributes and of personality. The nega- 
tive embodiment has gained full control. 


To exploit personality in a work of literature is tantamount to in- 
troducing the entire catalogue of situational forces. The whole man may 
derive aspects of personality from the biological as well as the social, 
the egoic as well as the divine. Situations are rarely if ever pure; that is, 
we seldom find an opposition within a single force or between two forces 
unqualified by associations with those not immediately included. We 
could, of course, represent an opposition of wind and sea, for example, 
as the fundamental situation of a poem; that is, a simple situation in the 
world of inanimate forces. Similarly, by reducing literary figures to very 
simple personifications of the various forces, we would tend toward so- 
called unmixed situations. It should be noted, however, that through 
interrelationships of the various forces—especially when man is directly 
or indirectly the central figure—the tendency is almost invariably 
toward complex situations. 

At first thought, we might be tempted to look upon the situation in 
To Damascus as purely egoic, because it represents a conflict within the 
self; but, when we begin to examine the opposing forces within the 
Unknown, we early recognize that personality is not pure, unqualified 
ego. Man is almost unthinkable as pure atomic thing, protoplasm, 
socius, ego, or soul, for he happens to be several or all at one and the 
same time. In all forms of artistic expression, he is a figment, even in 
the dance and enstaged drama in which human beings are employed in 
the very flesh; but, if man is thinkable as described in the sentence 
above, he would be comparable to the grin of the Cheshire cat. He can 
be reduced in the artist or critic’s mind to the personification of pure 
force; but, bodied forth in a work of art, he takes on mixed qualities by 
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virtue of the very implications of his being. The latter obtains even 
though “the personages are artistic creations of non-perceptual concepts 
concerning life.” 

The situation in To Damascus has, indeed, an egoic setting in which 
there is division within the self; but that very selfi—the Unknown—is 
a complex of attributes struggling for an hypostasis as well as threaten- 
ing to dissolve into an aggregate. One may declare that there is the 
affirmative ego and the negative ego, but it so happens that these fellow 
egos must affirm something and must deny something. Through this 
necessity of expression, we discover that the affirmative seizes upon the 
hope of integrating the organic, social, egoic, and divine to the complete 
personality; likewise, we note that the spirit of denial moves toward 
annihilation of the attributes because of the postulated futility of affir- 
mation. Evasions are present in the tendency of the Male and the 
Intellectual to become self-sufficient with the consequent etiglation of 
co-existent attributes by virtue of the dominance of a single character 
réle. The situation thus embraces a complexity of forces rather than 
mere division within one simple force or an unmixed opposition between 
two, and this obtains despite the fact that the situation functions 
egoically within the psyche of the Unknown. 

As we look back through the drama as a whole, we observe that the 
problem of situation is immediately contingent on the analysis of 
dramatis persone. As a dramatic monologue, To Damascus enstages the 
personality of the Unknown with its attributes in character réles and 
settings. Thus the differentiation of personality and character is in- 
escapable, and our problem impinges directly on the status of the 
Unknown. To some, the Unknown may appear as an aggregate of 
disparate elements rather than an entity in personality, largely because 
they see the Unknown and the separate character réles but fail to see 
those réles in him. We must, however, point to the fact that the Un- 
known retains embodiment per se throughout the course of the drama 
even though he is being drained constantly of character attributes. 
Moreover, he is the theatre of action in which the separate character 
réles have being, and his ultimate annihilation does not militate against 
our accepting him as a personality. In its situational aspect, To Damas- 
cus reveals a personality struggling for the highest integration of all 
its capacities. The Unknown cannot be satisfied with a single réle, be- 
cause he has too rounded a personality. He is too intellectual to be 
content with an escape through sheer masculinity; likewise, he is too 
much the male to welcome ascesis and emasculation by granting full 
sway to the attribute of mind. The Unknown’s cry is essentially that 
of Ibsen’s Brand, “all or nothing’’; and in the end, since he lives in a 
world which beggars personalities, he has nothing. The fundamental 
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conflict is resolved by the dominance of the Failure réle, or the annihila- 
tion of the Unknown’s personality. 

In conclusion, we may touch lightly on the value of this analysis in 
determining the vein of To Damascus, as well as providing an aid to 
interpretation. Those critics motivated by certain religious prejudices 
will doubtless look upon this drama as a kind of high comedy; that is, 
the Unknown apparently reaches attainment through death of his earth- 
loving characters and birth of the spirit. He resigns himself to the 
negation of life; and this, to some critics, must appear as the highest 
achievement. On the other hand, an unprejudiced reading of the lines 
will reveal, I believe, how unwillingly the Unknown yields up the ghost 
of his personality. He does not go triumphantly to his spiritual birth; 
he listens to the Tempter until the very last; and, because he can neither 
live nor die, he is resigned to his fate. Note carefully the last few lines of 
the play: 

THe UNKNOWN. ... Then came darkness! .. . 

Tue Tempter. ... Wherefrom? 

THe UnxKNown. From the light itself! . . . Otherwise I don’t know! 

THe Tempter. That must have been only a shadow, for a shadow requires 
light, but darkness needs no light! 

Tne Unknown. Stop! Otherwise there will never be an end! 

(The Confessor and the Chapter enter in procession.) 

Tue TEMPTER (disappears). Farewell! 

Tue Conressor (with a large black funeral pall). Lord grant him eternal rest! 

Tre Cuorvs. And may the eternal light shine for him! 

THE ConFEssor (wraps the Unknown in the funeral pall). May he rest in 


peace! 
Tue CuHorvus. Amen!** 


The Unknown goes grimly to his living death in order to gain release 
from the impossible clashes and the equally impossible task of self-in- 
tegration. Having lost hope of victory, he yields to the negative forces; 
and thus the implications of the drama are tragic. 

This is not, however, the defeat of a craven creature. The Unknown 
lives in a world that cannot grant him fulness of personality, for there 
is no adequate social order by which the man may grow to his highest 
form, or indeed may even maintain integrity and rationality. Harassed 
by poverty, misjudged by those closest to him, and buffeted about the 
world by society at large, the Unknown finds himself becoming unbal- 
anced in mind. He is tempted to yield either to the Male or the Intel- 
lectual attribute, but he does neither; he can give up his cause for the 
complete personality only by giving up that personality itself. 

Cart E. W. L. Dautstrém 

University of Michigan 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Tue Executive Council met at the University of Chicago on April 30 
and May 1, 1938, in three sessions: 2:00-5:30 p.m., 8:00-10:00 P.m., 
and 9:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. There were present through all sessions the 
President, both Vice Presidents, the Secretary, and Professors Bloom- 
field, Taylor, Campbell, Coffman, Havens, Murdock, Osgood, Keniston, 
Smith, and Van Horne. At the dinner Professor Nitze, attending as 
guest of the Council, made a stimulating contribution. 


I. Reports—Reports were received (and reviewed) from the Treasurer, the 
Editorial Committee, Monograph Committee, Revolving Fund Committee, 
Program Committee, Committee on Research Activities, and the Advisory 
Board of the Middle English Dictionary. 

II. Discussions.—Brief discussions were held on publication of M.L.A. books 
and on methods of building up the Invested Funds. 

III. Appointments.—The following appointments were made: 


Executive Council: W. C. DeVane (vice F. W. Chandler, resigned) 1939. 

Editorial Committee: Claude Anibal (vice Hayward Keniston, resigned)— 
1939, 

Monograph Committee: L. M. Price—1943. 

Revolving Fund Committee: E. C. Roedder—1943. 

Committee on Photographic Reproductions: G. O. Arlt—1943. 

Program Committee: E. B. Place—1943. 

Committee on Research Activities: William Kurrelmeyer and Ernest Bern- 
baum—1941. 

Shakespeare Variorum Committee: G. C. Taylor—1942. 


IV. Nominations to the Executive Council.—The following nominations for the 
term 1939-1942 were made: 


John Charles Blankenagel, Wesleyan University German 
F. Stanton Cawley, Harvard University Scandinavian 
Ray L. Heffner, The Johns Hopkins University English 
Roger P. McCutcheon, Tulane University Englsih 
Margaret Schlauch, New York University English 
Newman Ivey White, Duke University English 


V. The following actions were taken: 

1. At request of the Discussion Group Comparative Literature IT the Council 
voted: “The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association thanks 
Mr. H. G. Alsberg for information about activities undertaken by the Federal 
Works Project in the collecting of popular and traditional materials. It declares 
its interest in the collection, arrangement, and study of such materials. It awaits 
the development of Mr. Alsberg’s plans.” 

2. The joint subscription arrangement with A merican Literature was extenced 
to a period of three years (including 1938), provided that the American Litera- 
ture Group continues to choose members of its Editorial Board as heretofore. 
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3. A vote of thanks was extended to Miss Elizabeth Stein for her generosity 
in assigning to the Revolving Fund the proceeds of sales from David Garrick, 
Dramatist. 

4. After renewed consideration of the report of the Committee on Financial 
Policies it was voted: (1) not to recommend a change in the Standing Committees; 
(2) not to authorize the Committee on Research Activities to provide honoraria 
for examination of manuscripts. 

5. After consideration of the Middle English Dictionary project it was voted: 
“That, in view of its interest in the project for a dictionary of Middle English 
and the contributions made by the Modern Language Association and its mem- 
bers to the work, the Executive Council asks the authorities of the University of 
Michigan in charge of the project to draw up a definite agreement with the As- 
sociation providing means of insuring that the work may continue to benefit by 
the advice of the qualified experts in the Association, this agreement to be sub- 
mitted to the Executive Council for acceptance and if accepted to serve as a basis 
for the further cooperation of the Association in the project.”” The Secretary was 
instructed to report on the resulting negotiations, and to transmit (in part) to 
the University of Michigan the reasons offered against printing at present the 
letter L.—The Committee on English Period Dictionaries (appointed in 1930) 
was discharged with thanks. 

6. After reviewing an informal report from the Committee on Trends in Edu- 
cation, it was voted: that the Committee be encouraged to continue its work, 
keeping in touch with the relevant committee of the A.C.L.S. and reporting in 
December; and that decision regarding publication be reserved without preju- 
dice. 

7. Decision concerning the Annual Meeting of 1938 was postponed pending 
further negotiations. (Subsequently the invitation of The Tulane University of 
New Orleans was accepted.) 

8. It was voted: that if there are sufficient uncommitted balances of income 
from the Monograph Fund and Research Fund at the end of each fiscal year, five 
per cent of the income be transferred to the capital of the respective Funds.— 
The Committee on Endowment (appointed in 1923) was discharged with thanks. 

9. A petition that the Association sponsor summer sessions of a proposed Eng- 
lish Institute was referred to the Advisory Committee for study and report. 

10. After review of a Modern Humanities Research Association project of re- 
porting (in annual publications) research in progress, the Council instructed 
the Secretary to insert an announcement of it in the September issue of the 
PMLA. 

11. At request of the united chapters of Phi Beta Kappa the Council expressed 
cordial interest in its proposed “study of the status of the liberal arts and sciences 
in American institutions,” and instructed the Secretary to inform its committee 
regarding the similar investigations now being conducted by the Association and 
by the American Council of Learned Societies. 


The next meeting of the Council was appointed for the morning of De- 
cember 28th, 1938. Percy W. Lone, Secretary 








